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THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF TORYISM. 


JANUARY 1834. 


Tuose persons who have been accus- 
tomed to read, and, if any creatures so 
silly do really exist, those especially 
who have been accustomed to credit, 
the lucubrations of that portion of the 
London press which prides itself in the 
name of “ Liberal,” will feel some de- 
gree of surprise at the very title which 
we have prefixed to the present paper. 
They have been so often assured, that 
“the Tory party” was “ now happily 
defunct ;” and have been so continually 
accustomed to the phrases, “the throes 
of expiring Toryism,” and “ the remains 
of a faction now, fortunately, all but 
extinct ;” that they will be ready to 
suppose that the real subject of the 
present essay can only relate to the best 
mode of terminating, with decent ob- 
sequies, the existence and the memory 
of one of the great constitutional parties 
of England. 

Unfortunately, however, for this very 
comfortable and pleasant dream, symp- 
toms and circumstances are ever and 
anon seen breaking out, which speak a 
very different language. The city of 
London, for instance, returns a Tory as 
its representative, after a contest in 
which above 10,000 votes are polled ;* 
Sunderland, in spite of the Lambton 
influence, and Gloucester, in opposition 
to the Berkeleys, each do the same; and 
Cumberland follows in their train. And 
even in those cases in which the Tory 
candidate has been defeated, the strength 


manifested has been symptomatic of 
any thing rather than decrepitude or de- 
cay. Witness Marylebone, where Mr. 
Hope, though defeated by the Radical 
candidate, polled thrice as many votes 
as his Whig opponent ;— Coventry, 
where Mr. Thomas, without expendi- 
ture, held a severe struggle with Mr. 
Ellice, backed by all the influence and 
all the sinews of war which the Trea- 
sury could furnish; and York, where, 
in behalf of an absent and unwilling 
candidate, nearly a thousand unasked 
suffrages were given. 

So far then, is it from being the truth, 
that this great party or section of the 
people of England, is in a state of dis- 
solution and decay; that we are pre- 
pared to assert, and to support the as- 
sertion by abundant evidence, that To- 
ryism was never more widely spread, 
or more deeply seated, among the 
people of England, than it is at the 
present moment. 

Not, however, to be misunderstood, 
it will be necessary that we enter into 
certain explanations, and draw certain 
distinctions, which are all-important 
to the understanding of this question. 
Toryism is one thing ;—the Tory party 
another: and the former may be spread- 
ing and increasing, while the latter is 
split, divided, and in a state of tempo- 
rary confusion. Let us then endeavour 
to arrive at a clear understanding, in 
the first place, of, what Toryism is. 





* A later election gave a different result; but no stress can be laid upon that 
circumstance, as there was no equality in the candidates; and not half the voters, on 


this latter occasion, came to the poll. 


At Mr. Lyall’s election the struggle was con- 


siderable ; and the conclusion drawn from the result must be a just one. 
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And to do this it will be wise to be- 
gin by negatives. The question has 
been so overlaid and obscured by false- 
hood and prejudice, that it will be quite 
expedient, and indeed necessary, to 
commence by declaring and defining, 
what Toryism is not. 

It is continually represented in a va- 
riety of odious points of view. It is 
said to be synonymous with a love of 
Arbitrary Power ; with Corruption ; 
with Boroughmongering ; with Hatred 
of all Reform ; with the growth of the 
National Debt ; and with enmity to the 
Liberty of the Press. On all these 
points we join issue with its calumni- 
ators, and plead not guilty to every one 
of the charges. We contend that, ad- 
mitting various individual acts, falling 
under these descriptions, to have been 
justly charged upon divers members of 
the Tory party; still these acts have 
only been committed in common with 
politicians of various other shades and 
degrees ; and that to attach them to 
Toryism in the abstract, as its charac- 
teristic features, is grossly calumnious 
and unjust. 

And, first, let us speak of the al- 
leged love of the Tories for Arbitrary 
Power. Were we to listen to their 
opponents with any credence, one 
would suppose that the five thousand 
householders of London who voted for 
Mr. Lyall, or the two thousand in 
Marylebone who supported Mr. Hope, 
were all utterly insensible to the value 
of the rights of freemen, and panted 
to exchange the institutions of England 
for those of Turkey. But how grossly 
absurd is such a supposition! What 
motive can rationally be ascribed to 
this vast mass of educated and intelli- 
gent Englishmen, which should lead 
them to desire to exchange the peace- 
able enjoyment of their property and 
their freedom, for the capricious guar- 
dianship of arbitrary power. 

The foundation on which this ca- 
lumny is built is sufficiently obvious. 
The government has remained for more 
than fifty years in the hands of those 
who have been called, some of them 
very unworthily, by the name of Tories. 
It was not to be expected that so long 
a period could elapse without an occa- 
sional necessity arising for the use of 
the curb; and for the enactment of laws 
of temporary restraint, to meet tempo- 
rary ebullitions and outbreakings. We 
may concede, if it be demanded, that 
these temporary enactments have not 
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always been clearly proved to be ne- 
cessary, and that they have sometimes 
been ill-contrived ; but that they origi- 
nated in, or were at all connected with, 
any settled plan or scheme for breaking 
down the bulwarks of British liberty, 
or changing the character of our con- 
stitution and government; is an alle- 
gation wholly unsupported by evidence, 
and originating, we believe, in party 
prejudice and interested animosity. 

However, the accusers of these ty- 
rannical Tories have now had their 
turn; and if prejudice could be silenced 
by either fact or argument, it would 
have been for ever deprived of speech 
by the doings of the last twelve months. 
The Whigs had not enjoyed their 
newly-acquired power so much as a 
short two years, before a “hard and 
cruel necessity” arose, which com- 
pelled them to have recourse to mea- 
sures, not one whit more mild than 
those, which had exposed the Tories to 
their oft-repeated accusation of being 
‘partial to arbitrary power.” The Co- 
ercion Bill for Ireland, passed by the 
Whigs, in 1833, suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act; took away trial by jury ; 
shut up the inhabitants in their dwell- 
ings like the Norman tocsin; and esta- 
blished military tribunals in place of 
the dominion of law. Granting, as we 
are prepared to do, that all this was 
necessary ; still, are we to forget that 
such enactments as these were made 
the basis of grave and serious charges, 
in former days, against the Tories, of the 
most tyrannical views and designs; and 
that by the very men who now, while 
occupying the seats of those Tories, 
discover and confess, that some such 
‘ arbitrary measures ” may be absolutely 
necessary for the safety of the country ! 
Let them take their enactment, then, 
but let them have the decency to con- 
fess, that all the prejudice they for- 
merly strove to raise against their oppo- 
nents, for similar measures, was unjust 
and groundless. 

Another medium of raising and fos- 
tering the same prejudice against the 
Tories, was found in their alleged dislike 
of popular meetings. The dispersal of 
the Manchester mob, in 1819, was 
made the topic of endless discussions ; 
and no opportunity was lost of im- 
pressing on the minds of the people, 
that ‘* their natural enemies,” the 
Tories, hated all popular assemblages. 

We believe that it would have been 
nearer the truth had it merely been 
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said that they despised them. The 
Duke of Wellington’s phrase, “ the 
farce of a county meeting,” found an 
echo in many a Tory breast. These 
meetings are, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, nothing more than farces,-—in- 
asmuch as they profess to hear, discuss, 
deliberate upon, and decide a ques- 
tion ; when, in fact, as every one knows, 
they constantly refuse to hear more 
than one side of the case, and always 
insist upon deciding without either dis- 
cussion or deliberation. For these 
reasons Tories are not partial to such 
assemblages ; but they do not “ hate” 
or “ dread” them, except when, as at 
Manchester in 1819, they clearly en- 
danger the safety of a neighbourhood. 

However, the Whigs have now had, 
in this case also, a fair opportunity of 
shewing the superiority of their plans 
and views. They contemned the dis- 
persal of the Manchester mob, although 
effected under the orders of a body of 
magistrates, although preceded by the 
usual legal forms, and although con- 
ducted with the least possible violence. 
They have, therefore, improved upon 
this example, by attacking the Cal- 
thorpe Street meeting —-an assemblage 
perfectly insignificant and contemptible, 
and attended with no danger whatever. 
They dispersed this meeting foolishly 
and causelessly ; they acted without 
the presence or aid of any magistrate, 
except their own police superintendent; 
they read no Riot Act, and they used 
excessive and most irritating violence, 
And is it by such means as these, that 
they intend to prove that they are 
greater friends to public assemblages of 
the people than were their predecessors 
the Tories ? 

In fact, nothing can be more appa- 
rent to an unprejudiced mind than 
this, that the notion of Toryism being 
connected with a fondness for arbitrary 
power, is a mere bugbear set up by the 
Whigs, and formerly favoured by the 
situation of the two parties. The Tories, 
while exercising the functions of go- 
vernment, were often compelled, by 
some momentary ebullition of popular 
feeling, to make the multitude aware 
of the existence of a government. That 
duty now devolves upon the Whigs, 
and we have certainly seen no symp- 
toms yet, of any peculiar tenderness or 
reluctance in the fulfilment of it. 

A second misrepresentation of To- 
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ryism is that which describes it as a 
system of Corruption. Their long pos- 
session of power was held to be proof 
positive of their fondness for arbitrary 
rule; and so in like manner their long 
possession of the emoluments of office 
was said to evince the fact, that salaries 
and pensions were the main objects of 
their ambition. In each case the argu- 
ment was a palpable non sequitur. 

This charge of corruption, in the 
comprehensive sense in which the word 
is commonly used, may mean either of 
two very different things. It may im- 
ply either the minister is corrupt in his 
end ; or only corrupt in the means he 
employs. It may express, on the one 
hand, that the premier, or the leading 
ministers, are mainly influenced by a 
desire to fill their own pockets (like a 
celebrated Whig, the late Lord Hol- 
land, the man of “ unaccounted mil- 
lions”); or it may merely mean, on the 
other, that they are unscrupulous in the 
means they employ, and ready to lavish 
the public money and appointments on 
any individuals, whether worthy or un- 
worthy, who can contrive to make 
themselves useful in furthering their 
ends. In whichever of these two 
points of view we contemplate the 
question, it will be found to be abun- 
dantly clear that the imputation of cor- 
ruption can by no means be said to be- 
long, either exclusively or even in an 
equal degree, to the Tories. From the 
days of Sir Robert Walpole down to 
the present administration, it has been 
again and again made manifest, that 
the Whigs could always outstrip their 
Opponents in any doings of this kind ; 
and assuredly the present holders of 
office have been excelled by none of 
their predecessors, whether Whig or 
Tory, in their relish for what Lord John 
Russell calls “ the sweets of office.”* 

Look first at the question of personal 
cupidity. This point is often used, cer- 
tainly with the most audacious effront- 
ery, by the Whig journals, against the 
leading members of the late ministry, 
Men of vast wealth, like the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, are 
again and again described, in the minis- 
terial papers, as filled with a “ craving 
desire for the gains of office ;” and as 
perpetually “ hankering to get their 
hands into the public purse.” Let us 
review this point, then, for a few mo- 
ments. 


a — $$$ 


* See his Lordsbip’s speech at Plymouth, Dec. 17, 1833, 


We will not charge upon the Whigs 
of the present day all the sins of Wal- 
pole and the elder Fox ; we will con- 
fine ourselves to the annals of the last 
fifty years.. During that period the 
government has been chiefly in the 
hands of the Tories ; and Pitt, Perci- 
val, Lord Liverpool, and the Duke of 
Wellington, have enjoyed the disposal 
of the patronage of the crown. 

Now, we will not claim perfection 
for either of these individuals. We 
will not assert that they never made 
an improper appointment, or that they 
always resisted the temptation of pro- 
viding for relations. But we ask any 
candid man, possessed of a competent 
knowledge of the history of the last 
fifty years, to cast his eye over the 
retrospect, and to say, if he can, that 
either of these four ministers deserved 
the imputation of being generally in- 
fluenced by corrupt motives. As to 
their own personal gains, it is well 
known that both Pitt and Percival 
died poor; and probably no one will 
imagine that either Lord Liverpool or 
the Duke of Wellington enriched them- 
selves by their ministerial emoluments. 
And although, here and there, among 
the thousands of appointments which 
passed through their hands, we can 
trace a Chatham, a Jenkinson, or a 
Wellesley, enjoying, perhaps, a go- 
vernorship, or a small bishopric, or an 
embassy,—still it must be admitted, 
even by their bitterest foes, that the 
charge of nepotism was never seriously 
brought, on any sufficient evidence, 
against either of these ministers. 

Such was Toryism during a reign 
of above fifty years. We now enjoy 
the rule of those very Whigs who 
were never slack to raise the cry of 
“ corruption,” as well as of “ arbitrary 
power,’ when it suited their purpose ; 
and we have a right to expect a marked 
improvement, now that “ the friends of 
corruption” are gone, and the professors 
of purity, economy, and a “ govern- 
ment without patronage,” bear sway. 

We have said that the appointments 
bestowed upon their own relations by 
the Tory premiers of the last half cen- 
tury were solitary and isolated cases. 
Such a thing as a “ Pitt list,” or a 
*¢ Liverpool list,” was never thought of, 
because a list of two or three appoint- 
ments would have: exposed the com- 
piler of it, and not the minister against 
whom it was levelled, to public scorn 

and contempt. But we have since seen, 
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frequently enough, the “ Grey list ;” 
numerous copies of which have been 
circulated and perused with avidity, 
simply because his lordship has ven- 
tured to deviate so far from the track 
of his predecessors, as to bestow, within 
little more than two years, more than 
twenty different appointments upon his 
own and his wife’s relations. 

Many of these “ Grey lists” have 
doubtless been exaggerated : and it is 
far from our wish to fall into this error. 
We shall therefore prefer to accept 
the corrected statement of one of the 
most servile of all tke ministerial 
newspapers, the Leeds Mercury, in 
which it is not at all probable that 
any such colouring has been given. 
In that journal of September 29, 1832, 
we find an amended list, which gives 
only sixteen appointments, and a gross 
annual emolument of only 45,836/. 
But an omission of a lordship of the 
Treasury was immediately pointed out 
at that time; and within the last twelve 
months there have been two resigna- 
tions and five or six new nominations. 
We believe, therefore, that we shall 
be within the truth when we say, that 
among the relations of the Earl and 
the Countess Grey there have been 
divided at least twenty appointments, 
and not less than fifty thousand a-year 
of the public money. This must be 
considered to be pretty well, on the 
whole, for a man of “ high and disin- 
terested patriotism ”—for a man whose 
newspaper slaves are perpetually taunt- 
ing the Duke of Wellington with his 
“ hankering after the sweets of office.” 

But the premier is well supported. 
His English and his Irish chancellors, 
although not blessed with families so 
numerous, and so convenient as con- 
duit pipes to be connected with the 
public reservoir, have yet contrived 
to distinguish themselves quite suffi- 
ciently, each in his own little circle. 
Lord Brougham had been accustomed, 
as every one will remember, to launch, 
for many successive years, his bitterest 
sarcasms against the venerable Eldon, 
on the score of his assumed cupidity 
and love of the gains of office. Often 
had he described all the great func- 
tionaries of the state as being greatly 
overpaid, and had pointed to the chan- 
cellorship as an especial instance of 
such exorbitant emolument. 

Speaking, in the House of Commons, 
on this topic, on the 11th of Feb. 1822, 
he said — 
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“« That the only measure of mitigating 
the great evil which at present oppressed 
society, was to reduce by every expedient 
the burdens of taxation. This was to be 
done by real and efficient retrenchment, 
not by lopping off the salaries of pett 
clerks, and by little jobs of that kind, 
such as consolidating a few clerkships in 
one, to save the dependant of some great 
man. It was not by petty unjust savings 
of this kind that real retrenchment was 
to be effected, but by beginning at the 
highest and going down to the lowest sala- 
ries, till every class of the state was in- 
cluded. He hoped they would not be 
any longer told, that public men were not 
to be borne hard upon, when it was the 
fact that they were the only class that had 
not suffered enormously. He would not 
say whether they ought to be reduced 
15 or 20 per cent ; but they ought to be 
reduced in such a proportion as would be 
likely to give efficient relief to the suffer- 
ing classes of the community.” 


And, in the motion with which he 
concluded his speech, he proposed 
“such a reduction as may be suited 
to the change in the value of money.” 

These having been the professions 
of this flaming patriot, when out of 
office, we naturally look with some 
anxiety for the carrying these principles 
into effect, when his elevation gave him 
ample means and powers to realise all 
his schemes of retrenchment. 

The home-secretary (Sir R. Peel) 
had stated in the House of Commons, 
on the 24th of February, 1824, from 
official documents, that “ during the 
last three years (1821, 1822, 1823) 
the average produce of the lord chan- 
cellor’s (Eldon’s) whole emoluments had 
not amounted to more than 12,000/. 
a-year.” The retiring pension attached 
to the office was 4000/. per annum. 
These, then, were the allowances which 
Mr. Henry Brougham, in 1822, in the 
House of Commons, proposed to sub- 
ject to considerable reduction. 

With the opening of the year 1831, 
this same Mr. Brougham becomes 
Lord Eldon’s successor, and in 1832 
a bill is brought in to regulate the 
emoluments of the office. One would 
naturally fear lest, in the vehemence 
of his disinterested patriotism, the new 
chancellor should be too tranchant in 
his reductions. It could hardly be 
desired that this high functionary should 
receive less than 10,000/. a-year, or 
that, on his retirement, his allowance 
should be reduced below 4000/. Yet, 
with the views stated in the speech 
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above referred to, the new chancellor 
might be expected to aim at a still 
lower point. 

But there was little cause for fear. 
A bill was brought in, and passed, 
by which the salary of the chancellor 
—-of this very Lord Brougham who 
had declared, in 1822, that the then 
allowance of 12,000/. a-year ought to 
be considerably reduced—a bill, we 
repeat, was driven through the houses, 
by this very Lord Brougham and his 
colleagues, which actually augmented 
the salary of the chancellorship to four- 
teen thousand a-year, and the retiring 
pension to five thousand! Did the 
most “corrupt” doings of Toryism 
ever equal this? Were it not that “ the 
Hannibals” are yet behind, we should 
imagine that we had reached the very- 
climax of audacious disregard of record- 
ed principles and repeated professions! 

We have only to add, that not being 
blessed, like Lord Grey, with a nu- 
merous family, it was only in Lord 
Brougham’s power to fill up a masters 
ship in chancery with one brother, 
and to give the enjoyment of two 
sinecure places, for about a year and 
a half after they ought to have been 
abolished, to the other. His lady, 
however, has discovered among her 
relatives one or two to whom church 
preferments would be acceptable, and 
their names have been accordingly 
gazetted. Altogether, the annual drafts 
of this family on the public purse can- 
not amount to less than twenty thousand 
a-year; and until the extinction of 
Mr. James Brougham’s two sinecures, 
which fell in very lately, they exceeded 
twenty-two thousand. 

The Irish chancellor, however, must 
certainly be allowed to out-do even the 
Brougham. In his* capacity of eccle- 
siastical commissioner, he had espe- 
cially recommended the dissolution of 
one of those grossly indecent junctions 
of benefices which have obtained of 
late years in Ireland, called Unions. 
In the union in question, four or five 
benefices were tied up with the deanery 
of Down, measuring in extent above 
twenty miles in length, and swelling 
the value of the deanery to 2500/. per 
annum. Six months after this recom- 
mendation, this very deanery fell va- 
cant, and Lord Plunkett applied for 
and obtained it for his own son, without 
a word of that dissolution which he had 
just before recommended ! ! ! 

Lord Plunkett has four sons, and a 
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brother-in-law and nephew, of the name 
of M‘Causland. The offices held by 
this valuable family are as follows : 


Lord Plunkett, Chancellor of Ireland. 

Hon. P. Plunkett, Secretary of Bank- 
rupts. 

Counsel to Chief Remembrancer. 

Purse- Bearer. 

Hon. D. Plunkett, Prothonotary. 

Examiner in Common Pleas. 

Hon. John Plunkett, Assistant Bar- 
rister. 

Commissioner of Inquiry on Fees. 

Crown Counsel. 

Counsel to Police. 

Hon. and Rev. Thomas Plunkett, Dean 
of Down. 

Vicar of Bray. 

William M‘Causland, Law Agent for 
Charitable Bequests. 

Solicitor to Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. 

William M‘Causland, jun. Secretary to 
Lord Chancellor. 

Secretary to Eras, Smith's Schools. 


The sum total of the emoluments of 
these offices is rather above twenty-two 
thousand a-year ! 

Here, then, we have three of the lead- 
ing men in the present administration 
dividing among their families very 
nearly a hundred thousand a-year of the 
public money! Surely, before we can 
be made to believe that a lust after the 
public purse is the peculiar vice of 
Toryism, we must demand to be shewn 
when and where any thing approaching 
to rapacity like this was ever exhibited 
among Tories. 

But we must not forget that there is 
another branch ofthis subject ;—name- 
ly, the use of corruption as a means, by 
those who are free from it as an end. 
We may expect to be told, that al- 
though Mr. Pitt himself died poor, yet 
that he lavished away places and pen- 
sions, either upon unworthy objects, 
or upon worthy objects in too great 
profusion, in order thereby to carry 
various objects he had in view. 

This was, we suppose, the great art, 
or rather vice, of Sir Robert Walpole. 
We shall not attempt to prove Mr. Pitt 
to be wholly clear from it; but we 
believe that the practice diminished 
much of late years, and became, under 
the Liverpool and Wellington admi- 
nistrations, comparatively rare. 

But still it is described as a Tory 
vice. So far from this being the case, 
we beg to observe, that as it arose, or 
rather came to perfection, under the 
Whig premier, Sur RK. Walpole, so it 
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has never been more unblushingly ap- 
parent than during the rule of the 
present Whig administration. 

Take the case of the Macaulays as 
an example, and consider for a moment 
the services and the payment of Mr. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. This 
young g gentleman had been mentioned 
as a “crack orator” at the Cambridge 
Union Debating Society. The Whigs 
were in want of a fresh recruit or two; 
and, accordingly, a seat was offered 
him by the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
True, at Cambridge be had usually 
adopted the Tory side of the question ; 
but that formed no serious obstacle. 

Heaccepted the offer, and after being 
for about a twelvemonth “ upon liking,” 
he became a regular attaché of the 
present ministry. The duty he had to 
perform consisted in composing, getting 
off, and delivering, about four set 
speeches per session. As for the real 
business of parliament, in that he was 
of about as much use as the mace 
upon the table. The consideration he 
has received for these most important 
public services is as follows :— 

First, a new commission of inquiry 
into public charities was made out, and 
Zachary Macaulay, Esq., father of the 
young member, was installed a commis- 
sioner, with a ‘salary of 1000/. a-year, 
besides travelling expenses. 

The duty of these commissioners is 
evidently one requiring much legal 
knowledge, since their principal occu- 
pation is to search into and report 
upon the proper execution of testa- 
mentary dispositions of property. Mr. 
Macaulay had been, or perhaps still 
was and is, a city merchant. He was 
old and intirm—too old, indeed, to 
study the law of wills and testaments. 
He was not, however, appointed merely 
to fill a vacancy; on the contrary, a 
vacancy was created in order to make 
room for him, by displacing a barrister 
of the highest respectability, of long ex- 
perience, ofsufficient remaining strength 
and vigour,and who had already worked 
most efficiently on that very commission 
for several preceding years. Such a 
man, so pertoonly suitable in every re- 
spect, was dismissed. After having 
sacrificed his own practice, to give his 
time to the duties of this inquiry, he 
was turned adrift, and his place was 
supplied by a man of advanced years, 
of commercial habits, and destitute of 
all the needful qualifications. On what 
ground? Simply, because the junior 
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Mr. Macaulay’s speeches were to be 
paid for ! 

But, secondly, the senior Mr. Ma- 
eaulay’s affairs in Africa having got a 
little out of order, Mr. H. W. Macaulay, 
a younger brother of the M.P., was 
sent over to Sierra Leone to look after 
them. This young gentleman had not 
been gone many weeks upon this pri- 
vate business, when the appointment 
of “Commissioner of Arbitration to 
the Mixed Commission” was sent after 
him. 

The duty of this office concerns the 
disputes arising from the condemnation 
of the slave-ships of divers nations. 
It therefore obviously requires a know- 
ledge of international law, and an ac- 
quaintance with languages. To secure 
an efficient officer, and to induce him to 
brave the climate, a salary of 20001. 
a-year, with a retiring pension of 500/. 
a-year after six years’ service, had been 
affixed to the office. Imagine, then, 
the absurdity—nay, the iniquity—of 
giving this duty, this 2000/. a-year, 
with 500/. a-year for life, to a mere 
commercial man, or rather youth, who 
had been sent out on other business, 
without any preparation or qualifica- 
tion for such an office! If the deno- 
mination of a job does not belong to 
this transaction, let it never again be 
applied to political affairs ! 

Thirdly, Mr. John Macaulay, an- 
other brother, receives the crown-living 
of Loppington, in Shropshire. There 
seems to have come over the minds, 
either of the givers or receivers, a feel- 
ing of shame, about the time when 
this, the fifth appointment in the same 
family within two years, was made ; 
for it was managed, by some dexterous 
contrivance or other, that this prefer- 
ment should never come before the 
public through any of the usual chan- 
nels of announcement! We cannot be 
at any loss for the reason of this se- 
crecy ; but we may admire the inge- 
nuity of the manceuvre. 

Fourthly, the orator himself, Mr. 
T. B. Macaulay, was first made a 
commissioner, and afterwards the se- 
cretary, of the India Board. We are 
quite willing to admit that these ap- 
pointments were open to no particular 
objection, and were, in short, by no 
means out of the common way. Not 
so, however, the third, of which we are 
now to speak. 

It seems that Mr. Macaulay, as se- 
cretary of the India Board, had a good 
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deal to do with the construction of the 
late bill for renewing and remodelling 
the East India Company’s charter. 
Into that bill a clause was somehow 
introduced, constituting a new office, 
or, rather, an additional seat at the 
council-board at Calcutta, and giving 
the nomination to this office to the 
India board at Whitehall, of which Mr. 
Macaulay was secretary. The salary 
of this office was fixed at 96,000 sicca 
rupees, or about 10,000/. a-year; the 
whole of which was a new and addi- 
tional charge upon the country, the 
reason of which is yet to be sought. 
The bill, however, having passed, this 
same Mr. Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay obtains the appointment for him- 
self! ! 

The pretext for the constitution of 
this new office is, that some efficient 
person will be required to revise and 
remodel the Indian legal code. But 
this very plea is the best possible proof 
that the whole affair is a job ; forifsuch 
a person were really required for such a 
purpose, who in the world would ever 
have thought of tixing upon Mr, Ma- 
caulay for the office? No one who 
knows any thing of his habits and edu- 
cation, and more especially of his legal 
training, can help seeing that the whole 
affair is a mere false pretence for pock- 
eting 10,000/. a-year. Why! his life, 
while at the special pleader’s, as scores 
of men in London can witness, was 
the very reality of the poet’s sketch— 


‘* Some clerk, condemn’d his father’s 
soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should 
engross ;” 


And, beyond all question, if instead 
of singling out Mr. Macaulay from the 
second ministerial bench on the floor 
of the House of Commons, the minis- 
ters had taken, hap-hazard, any one 
of the two dozen reporters who occupy 
the hinder bench on the gallery, they 
could not have failed to fall upon a 
man, if even the most inferior of the 
squad, still, far superior as to practical 
legal knowledge, to the maker of 
“ brilliant speeches” whom they have 
appointed. 

So much, then, of the purity and 
impartiality of the Whig ministerial 
appointments. Here we have a whole 
family quartered upon the public, to 
the tune of about fourteen or fifteen 
thousand a-year ; and, to say nothing of 
the clergyman, we inay safely aver, that 
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three out of four of the appointments 
have arisen, not out of the fitness of 
the individuals to the places, but from 
the convenience of the salaries to the 
individuals. Well may the Spectator, 
a journal of liberal politics, remark of 
the last of these appointments (what 
might be said, with nearly equal pro- 
priety, ofeach of them), “ Upon the 
whole, this must be looked upon as 
one of the most arrant jobs ever per- 
petrated.” 

One would think that an instance 
so complete as this, of the ways of 
Whigs in respect to the disposal of pa- 
tronage, might suffice ; but there are va- 
rieties in these things. The Times, in 
March last, when lamenting that they 
were obliged to report of the city elec- 
tion, that Mr. Lyall was the successful 
candidate, added: “ Are we to infer 
that the city is already tired of the Re- 
form-bill, and pants for the return of 
the good old times of Toryism, and 
contracts, and bank restrictions ?” 

Rather mal-apropos this. The new 
reform member for the city of Lon- 
don, Sir John Key, the getter-up of 
the illuminations and silver cups for the 
Reform-bill and Earl Grey, had, at that 
very moment, contrived to secure for 
himself a snug contract for the govern- 
ment stationery, and was also maneu- 
vring to obtain for his own son the office 
of receiver of that very stationery so 
sent in by him, Sir John Key. Nay, 
more; the appointment was afterwards 
actually given—the very delicate duty 
was really imposed upon young Mr, 
Key, of examining the stores sent in by 
his father; and but for one unlucky mis- 
take, this admirable arrangement might 
have continued to this very day. Sir 
John Key, in his eagerness to obtain the 
place, had falsely described his son’s 
age: which fact was discovered by some 
of his rivals in trade, and by this un- 
rapPy error the place was ultimately 

ost. 

So much uproar was made about this 
false statement of age, that the other 
points of the case were almost over- 
looked. But now, onacalm retrospect 
of the whole transaction, may not we, 
the corrupt, the jobbing, the contract- 
loving Tories, ask ourselves, and ask 
the world—When was it thought decor- 
ous, under the Liverpool or Welling- 
ton administrations, to bestow places 
on the sons of the members for the city 
of London? Or when were Tories 
detected in appointing, to gratify a vo- 
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litical partisan, a son to receive and ex- 
amine the goods sent in by his father ? 
Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley were 
set up to tell the House of Commons, 
that the Treasury were perfectly inno- 
cent in the whole matter ; that they did 
not know who had the contract, and of 
course could not be aware of the im- 
propriety of making young Key store- 
keeper of the stationery office. Lord 
Althorp and Mr. Stanley were, doubt- 
less, sincere in this representation :— 
but they had borne no share in the 
transaction. They doubtless believed 
what they asserted, but they neverthe- 
less spoke falsely. The subsequent 
investigation brought the facts to light. 
It then was seen, that Lord Grey, 
and his secretary, Mr. Wood, had 
been specially warned of the delicacy 
of the duties of this office, and also 
against the Keys in particular. It was 
also proved that Mr. Wood had even 
said, that they were going to make 
the appointment “ in spite of” these 
warnings ; and it was further proved, 
that so far from being ignorant of Sir 
Jobn Key’s connexion with the con- 
tract, they had actually been engaged, 
not long before, in corresponding with 
him, and with the stationery office, on 
the subject of the execution of that very 
coniract! It stands, therefore, estab- 
lished beyond the possibility ofa doubt, 
that to a Whig ministry it appears 
quite fit and proper, both to give places 
to the sons of the members for the city 
of London; and to intrust those sons 
with the duty of supervising their fa- 
thers’ execution of government con- 
tracts. And yet, after all this, the 
Times is to talk “ of the good old days 
of Toryism, contracts, and corruption !” 

A third accusation, and one marked 
with the same injustice, is that which 
imputes to the Tories, as a peculiar 
and characteristic feature of the party, 
Borvughmongering, and opposition to alt 
Reform. 

Unquestionably, either the morals or 
the historical knowledge of those who 
make assertions of this kind must be of 
a very low caste. Even the Morning 
Chronicle of this very day (Dec. 14) 
confesses that “ it is quite certain that 
the Whigs were the first great organisers 
of boroughmongering.” Aye! and not 
only the first organisers of the system, 
but the steady supporters of it, as long 
as it served their purpose. Not only 
was Walpole opposed to reform, but 
Chatham —a far more brilliant name, 
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—gave it his decided negative; and 
Junius, their leading classic, declared, 
that any one disfranchisement, of the 
kind of which the Reform-bill enacted 
a hundred, would be nothing less than 
the grossest tyranny ! 

True, afier a time, Toryism proved 
too many for them in the acquisition 
of borough influence, as well as in 
many other cases. The bulk of the 
property of the country being with the 
Tories, the majority of the nomination 
boroughs, which represented that pro- 
perty, became enlisted on the To 
side. Then, and not till then, did we 
find the Whigs adopting that cry of 
parliamentary reform, which had in 
previous years been the war-horse of 
the Tories. 

But even when “ parliamentary re- 
form” had become quite a “ stock- 
piece” with them in the House of 
Commons, they had no wish or in- 
tention of really putting an end to the 
borough system. Even the glaring 
fact, that their opponents had beaten 
them at that game, could not bring 
them to resign their own share in the 
boroughs. Mr. Nicholls, who was 
himself a member of Lord Grey’s so- 
ciety (the Friends of the People), tells 
us in his Recollections, that he ‘ pre- 
sumed to point out to that society the 
class of burgage-tenure boroughs. But 
it was seen that the correction of that 
abuse would be injurious to the in- 
terest of the leaders of the faction of 
the great Whig families; and all fur- 
ther attempts were abandoned.”—Vol. 
i. p. 216. And have we already for- 
gotten the accession of the Whigs to 
Mr. Canning’s cabinet, the very lead- 
ing principle of which was, a decided 
opposition to parliamentary reform ? 

In fact, even up to the very accession 
of the Grey administration, the minds 
and sympathies of the Whigs were en- 
listed on the side of the borough sys- 
tem ; though they felt a degree of dis- 
content that more of these convenient 
commodities were not theirown. They 
neglected, however, no opportunity of 
strengthening themselves in this re- 
spect. The Duke of Cleveland was for 
many years the most eager purchaser 
and cultivator of borough property that 
modern times had seen; nor were Lord 
Grosvenor and some others, at all 
backward in this pursuit. 

And it is sufficiently well known, 
that among the feelings which prompted 

the resiguation of the Duke of Wel- 
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lington, this was a prominent one,— 
that he was indignant at being baited 
on the question of parliamentary re- 
form by a party whom he knew to be 
in their hearts opposed to such a mea- 
sure. He had seen the borough system 
defended, year after year, in the Edin- 
burgh Review, the great organ of the 
party ; he knew the leaders of the 
party to be as eager for the acquire- 
ment of borough influence as any men ; 
and he said to them, in a moment of 
anger,—“ There, you would raise the 
country against me on the question of 
reform : take the helm yourselves, 
then, and shew the people, if you dare, 
that you mean what you say !” 

He miscalculated the character of 
the men. Office, upon any terms, 
they would take, and upon any terms 
they would keep it when gained. Itis 
true that they were fairly caught;— 
since that reform, which was merel 
intended as a stalking-horse wherewi 
to annoy their opponents, was now of 
necessity made the leading condition of 
their taking and holding office. 

All that remained, then, was to alter 
entirely their plan of action. The old 
system of boroughmongering was fated ; 
—the only course to be taken was to 
construct a new one. And certainly 
they deserve the credit of considerable 
dexterity in the plan which they ma- 
raged to adopt and to force into opera- 
tion. 

It is a fact which is perfectly no- 
torious, and which, indeed, has been 
confessed by the chancellor himself, 
that the reform which he, as an opposi- 
tion member, had purposed to press 
upon the Wellington administration, 
was far less extensive than the plan 
afterwards concocted by Lord Durham 
and Lord John Russell. This fact is 
all-important, as evincing an entire 
change of plan, and desertion of prin- 
ciples, on the part of the Whigs. No 
one can doubt, that in the original 
proposition framed by Mr. Henry 
Brougham, in November 1830, the 
Whigs had proposed much more than 
they either expected or wished to effect. 
The principle of “ ‘asking for a town 
that you may get a house” was as- 
suredly not forgotten by them. Nor 
was the obvious policy overlooked, of 
proposing many things well-known by 
themselves to be unsafe; in order to 
gain popularity to their own party by 
the proposal, and odium to their oppo- 
nents by their rejection. 
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But the bill finally brought forward 
by the Whig administration went far 
beyond these petty schemes:—It did 
so ; and it was perhaps the boldest and 
most successful piece of boroughmon- 
gering ever attempted by reckless and 
desperate politicians. 

We call it a piece of boroughmon- 
gering, because its main scope and 
intent seems to be, while it gains to its 
authors all the momentary éclat and 
influence arising from a popular mea- 
sure ; to secure at the same time, with 
all possible cunning, as much real and 
substantial political advantage as pos- 
sible to the Whigs, as a party or 
body of individuals. This it endea- 
voured to effect by a very simple plan 
of operation. It destroyed, without 
mercy, all the boroughs possessed by 
Tories, wherever any kiud of a plea 
could by any means be shewn ; and it 
took good care, in the formation of new 
boroughs, that their constituencies 
should be so framed as to give no 
chance of Tory bias. It then cut 
down, in order to make a shew of im- 
partiality, divers Whig boroughs, spar- 
ing, however, many most unjustly ; 
but it made ample amends for these by 
constituting at least two new boroughs, 
with decided and known Whig bias, 
for every one so destroyed. If this 
does not deserve the description we 
have given of it, of a wholesale scheme 
and plan of boroughmongering, we 
know not the use of the English lan- 
guage. 

But another part of the falsehood of 
which we have here spoken, is that 
which describes the Tory party as 
opposed to all reform. Let us say a 
few words on this point. 

None, as we have before said, will 
dare to venture such an assertion, if 
applied to the history of a century past. 
The Morning Chronicle, in the number 
which we have already quoted, con- 
fesses that in Swift's time the Tories 
were ultra-reformers. But the party 
in the present day is to be judged, 
it seems, by the single decision pro- 
nounced by the Duke of Wellington in 
November 1830,— which decision un- 
questionably sealed the downfal of his 
administration. 

Now nothing can possibly be more 
dishonest than the assumption, that in 
making this declaration the duke re- 
presented, or in any way expressed, the 
opinions of the great body of English 
Tories. For what was the position of 
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the noble duke at that moment. Had 
he not, only the previous year, con- 
ceded one of the great fundamental 
principles of his party, and thereby 
alienated from his person and admi- 
nistration all the more respectable 
portion of that party. True, he re- 
tained about him a few of those most 
estimable and most universally es- 
teemed persons who had belonged to 
all the administrations of the last ten 
years, whether Liverpool, or Canning, 
or Goderich were the head; and who 
now are as much Whigs in the cabinet 
of Lord Grey, as they were Tories in 
that of the Duke of Wellington. But 
those whose principles hung not so 
loosely about them, and with whom 
place was nothing, but consistency 
every thing, had repudiated the Duke 
of Wellington as their leader, and pub- 
licly disclaimed all connexion with 
him. His administration was charac- 
terised in the House of Commons, and 
that by a friend, as “a Tory govern- 
ment acting upon Whig principles ;” 
which was only saying, in other words, 
that it was a ministry of pseudo- 
Tories who had deserted their princi- 
ples. Out of doors, their supporters 
were the Times and the Globe ; their 
opposers, the Standard, the Morning 
Journal, and our own and Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Can any thing, then, ex- 
ceed the baseness of the attempt to 
charge upon the Tory party the acts 
and expressions of the Duke of Wel- 
lington in 1830. 

But not only have we a right to 
complain of the attempt to fasten upon 
us the sentiments of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, on the ground that the noble 
duke was at that moment the last man 
who ought to have been taken to ex- 
press the feelings of the Tory party ; 
—but we have a still stronger nght to 
object to any such assumption, inas- 
much as the true and natural leaders of 
the Tory party had, again and again, 
expressed themselves in a totally dif- 
ferent strain. The heads of that party 
in both houses had repeatedly expressed 
themselves in favour of reform. The 
journals of the party, whether Black- 
wood, or the Standard, or Fraser's Ma- 
gazine, had again and again advocated 
reform. And it was distinctly stated 
by the Duke of Wellington in parlia- 
ment, some time after his resignation, 
—that one principal ground of that re- 
signation was his expectation that the 
Tories in the House of Commons would 
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have united with Mr. Brougham in 
support of the motion for reform. So 
that, in fact, it was actually the expected 
decision of the Tory party in favour 
of the proposition, which at last de- 
cided the question in favour of that 
very reform,—a vehement animosity to 
which is now calumniously stated to be 
a leading feature in their system ! 

But it is objected, did they not 
strenuously oppose the Reform Bill ? 
Unquestionably they did, and it would 
have been to their lasting disgrace if 
they had not; seeing that the real 
character of that artfully concocted 
scheme was nothing else, as we have 
already said, than a vast system of 
boroughmongering in disguise. Nor 
could the Tory party be expected to 
look with any tolerance on a plan, the 
leading object of which was, obvi- 
ously, to destroy ¢heir parliamentary in- 
fluence, and to increase that of their 
opponents. But, in fact, it is needless 
now to waste time in justifying their 
Opposition to a measure which has 
already lost much of its momentary 
popularity. Based upon no one de- 
finite principle, and consistent in no 
two points or features, it retains, at the 
present moment, the admiration of 
none but those little knots of Whigs 
whom it has here and there elevated 
into some local importance. Tramp- 
ling upon the rights of property, it 
must ever be hated by the Tories ;— 
dooming to political extinction and 
nonentity the mass of the population, 
it receives the cordial contempt and 
dislike of the multitude. 

The Tories, then, it may be granted, 
disliked and opposed the Reform-bill, 
But that they were opposed to, or were 
even careless about, a consistent and 
efficient reform, is as false an assertion 
as ever was penned or uttered. 

(The writer of the present observa- 
tions may claim some credit for sin- 
cerity while he insists on this point; 
since, while it is his pride, that, ever 
since he could distinguish political 
right from wrong, he has been a steady 
and determined Tory, it is equally his 
satisfaction to remember, that both 
during the Duke of Wellington’s 
ininistry, and also after the bringing in 
of the Reform-bill, he repeatedly and 
publicly advocated a full and exten- 
sive measure of reform; even at the 
moment he was endeavouring to expose 
the iniquities of Lord John Russell’s 
measure. And he speaks not merely 
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for himself as an individual, but from 
a tolerably extensive knowledge of the 
party, when he asserts his belief, that 
up to the period of the concoction and 
promulgation of the Whig borough- 
mongering scheme, the only real friends 
of a constitutional reform were to be 
found in the Tory party. A revolutionary 
reform would always be gladly sup- 
ported by the Radicals ; and the Whigs, 
when they bad matured ¢heir plot, 
zealously carried it through. But the 
reform which the country wanted, and 
which would have saved the country, 
had no sincere friends but among the 
Tory party.) 

A fourth charge, not unfrequently 
brought against the Tory party, and a 
charge which may be frequently met 
with in the ‘times and other ministerial 
newspapers, is this, that to the Tories 
may be attributed the late War, and the 
present burdensome National Debt. 

It is tiresome to have to repeat, 
again and again, the same denial and 
the same charge of falsehood on our 
calumniators. Yet here again we have 
merely the same plain and distinct 
answer to give,—the accusation is not 
true; and those who made it must have 
known that it was not true. The 
proofs are not far to seek. We need 
not call in the testimony of any Tory 
chronicler; the Recollections of John 
Nicholls, Esq., himself a supporter of 
Mr. Fox in parliament at the time 
alluded to, must be admitted by Whigs 
themselves to be unquestionable evi- 
dence. Mr. Nicholls says: 


“ There is full proof that, down to the 
close of the year 1792, Mr. Pitt had no 
intention to abandon his pacific system. 
In the summer of 1792, towards the 
close of the session, he said in the House 
of Commous, ‘ England never had a fairer 
prospect of a long continuance of peace 
than she has at the present moment. I 
think we may confidently reckon on peace 
for ten years.’ But my opinion of his 
pacific intentions does not rest on his 
expressions in parliament. Before the 
close of the session in 1792, the three 
per cents had risen almost to par. 
Mr. Pitt saw that this gave him an 
opportunity of reducing 32,000,000/. of 
four per cents. He negotiated with the 
holders, but they demanded a larger 
bonus than he chose to give; and he 
closed his treaty with them by saying, 
‘ Then we will put off the reduction of 
this stock till next year.’ Can any man 
believe that Mr. Pitt would have used 
this language, if he had at that time 
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intended to take part in the war. * * * 
But, in the close of the year 1792, 
Mr. Burke (himself a Whig) prevailed 
with the great Whig families to declare 
for war with France.” —Vol. i. p. 136. 

Again he says: 

‘* Mr. Pitt wisely restrained this coun- 
try from interfering in the affairs of 
France. But towards the close of 1792, 
Mr, Burke had sufficient influence over 
the great Whig families to induce them 
to concur with the king in clamouring 
for a crusade against French principles, 
Mr. Pitt was unable to resist; and that 
be might retain his situation as minister, 
he was under the necessity of receiving 
the great Whig families into his cabinet, 
and of embarking the country in the 
crusade.”—Vol. i. p. 200. 

Such is the distinct and decisive 
testimony of one who had fought in 
the ranks of Fox and his friends. But 
we are not under the necessity of re- 
ceiving even such unquestionable tes- 
timony as this without corroboration. 
That corroboration may be found, in 
the most complete degree, by any one 
who will take the trouble to consult the 
records of parliament at the period in 
question. He will there find enrolled, 
again and again, among the supporters 
of the war with France, the names of 
Portland, Spencer, Fitzwilliam, Car- 
lisle, Darnley, Carnarvon, Grenville, 
Auckland, and many others of whose 
Whiggism there was not the shadow of 
a doubt. How base, then, how utterly 
unprincipled, the attempts which we 
ever and anon see made, to connect 
the ideas of Toryism and the late war, 
as if they were perfectly synonymous! 

So much for the facts attending the 
commencement of the war. And the 
same parties who originated the contest 
for the most part continued to support 
it. As for the Times newspaper, which 
is now very willing to cast upon the 
Tories all the odium of the war and the 
debt, —who that can look back twenty 
years does not recollect the vehemence 
of that very journal in urging forward 
the contest ; in execrating every idea of 
pacification ; and in constantly advo- 
cating increased exertion, and regard- 
lessness of expense? How, then, can 
any man possessed of the least love of 
fair dealing, tolerate these hypocritical 
attempts to cast upon an adverse party 
the odium of an expenditure, which, at 
the time it was incurred, was strenuously 
advocated by those who now aim to 
cast the entire blame upon their op- 
ponents. 
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The last charge we shall notice, that 
of a hatred to the liberty of the press, 
will call for no very lengthened con- 
sideration. 

In fact, this absurd charge has 
latterly got too old and stale, and too 
nearly worn out, to be often brought 
forward. Certainly, for many years 
past not a fragment of fact has been 
afforded to our calumniators, on which 
to rest this foolish imputation. Lord 
Liverpool's administration was almost 
blamably lax and indifferent on these 
points. The Duke of Wellington in- 
stituted some indefensible prosecutions 
towards the end of his ministry; but 
let it be observed, that these errors 
were only committed after his grace 
had abandoned Toryism, and connected 
himself with the Whigs. 

But whatever prejudice might pos- 
sibly remain in any mind as to the 
conduct of the Tories towards the press, 
it is tolerably clear that certain matters 
now in progress will speedily remove 
from the minds of all who are not wil- 
fully blind, any idea that Whiggism is 
in the least degree more favourable to 
a free press than Toryism. That truly 
noble person, the Earl of Durham, 
nicknamed by Canning “ the yellow 
dandy,” and who afterwards took a 
peerage at the hands of the man who 
had so nicknamed him, has already 
pretty well decided the question of the 
degree of Whiggish liberality in matters 
of this kind. 

A little anecdote got into circulation 
in the noble lord’s neighbourhood, to 
the effect that he had one day threat- 
ened, in a pet at some supposed insult, 
that a parcel of cottages on his estate 
shou!d be pulled down. This little bit 
of village scandal was sent to a journal 
in the next town, and was inserted by 
it. The whole imputation on Lord 
Durham amounted to this, that he had 
been one day in a bad humour, and 
in that fit of spleen had indulged in 
a peevish threat. His lordship de- 
termines to prove his freedom from bad 
temper by instituting a prosecution 
against the newspaper which had given 
insertion to the anecdote. And to 
shew himself a lover of truth, and of 
free discussion, he institutes that kind 
of proceeding which, even if the fact 
had been literally true, would preclude 
the newspaper from adducing the proof 
of that truth in its own defence ! This 
is the Whiggish way of shewing your 
attachment to the liberty of the press ! 
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But this was not enough. Two Lon- 
don newspapers, distant three hundred 
miles from the scene of action, and 
therefore necessarily ignorant of all the 
facts of the case, transfer the obnoxious 
paragraph into their columns, merely 
as a passing anecdote of the day. 
Against each of these, also, does this 
very liberal and high-minded noble- 
man level his attacks; against each 
is a criminal information directed ; 
and these mere republishers, like the 
original culprit, are to be dragged into 
court for punishment, but without 
being permitted to prove the truth of 
the story, however true, or however 
near the truth, it may have been. 

Even this, however, does not satisfy 
the amiable peer—he who is so in- 
dignant at being supposed to be oc- 
casionally out of temper, that he sets 
on foot three criminal prosecutions to 
shew his gentleness and placability. 
Another newspaper in his lordship’s 
vicinity having — something not 
pleasant to his lordship’s feelings, but 
which we may suppose, as it was not 
prosecuted, was not open to prosecu- 
tion—in other words, was no breach of 
the law ;—six or eight of his lordship’s 
retainers, armed with sticks, rush into 
the editor’s office, and there cudgel 
not only himself but his clerk. These 
people being in Lord Durham’s service, 
and no disclaimer or discharge having 
taken place, we. are obviously obliged 
to treat this as the act of the noble 
lord himself; and it certainly puts the 
climax to the Whiggish demonstrations 
of attachment to the liberty of the 
press. 

Pausing, then, for a moment, to 
review the points to which we have 
adverted, we may observe :— 

1. That the imputation of a fondness 
for arbitrary measures, as a peculiar 
feature of Toryism, is at once negatived 
by the fact, that when the government 
falls into the hands of the Whigs, they 
are sure immediately to imitate, and 
frequently to outstrip, those very doings 
of the Tories, from which the inference 
of a bias towards absolutism was 
drawn. 

2. That the imputation of corruption 
in the conduct of government, vanishes 
in like manner, immediately the Whigs 
are at liberty to exhibit their own 
notions of purity in actual operation. 
It is then immediately seen, that 
whether in the personal rapacity and 
cupidity of the heads of administration, 
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or in immoralities in the disposal of 
the patronage of government, nothing 
can go beyond the genuine, thorough- 
bred Whig. 

3. That the imputation of borough- 
mongery and hatred to reform, as a 
distinctive mark of Toryism, is an 
historical falsehood ; the Tories haying 
been originally the leading and only 
parliamentary reformers; and being, 
also, in later years, the only real and 
sincere friends of a constitutional re- 
form. 

4. That the imputation of having 
caused the late war, and by con- 
sequence the national debt, is of the 
same class with the last-named calum- 
ny. As the Whigs, by the confession 
of the Morning Chronicle, “were the 
first great organisers. of boroughmon- 
gery,” so the Whigs, by the records of 
parliament, stand convicted of having 
involved the nation in the late war. 
But now, when a degree of unpopu- 
larity attaches to each, they would 
basely slink out of the responsibility, 
and charge their own doings upon their 
rivals, the Tories; like a. pickpocket, 
who, when fearing detection, pushes 
the stolen handkerchief into the pocket 
of an innocent bystander, and then 
cries out, “* That’s the thief! away with 
him to the pump—the rascal !’” 

5. That the imputation of being 
inimical to the freedom of the press, is 
best answered by a comparison of the 
deeds of Tory administration for twenty 
years past, compared with the proceed- 
ings of Lord Durham, the most liberal 
Whig of the present day. Such a 
comparison will instantly settle the 
question, who are the most likely to 
leave the press unfettered and unmo- 
lested. 

On each of these five leading ‘points, 
then, we claim a verdict. We say 
nothing of individual acts or follies ; 
doubtless many might be adduced on 
either side. But we do deliberately 
and honestly consider, that on all these 
points, and also on-some smaller ones, 
the Tories have suffered, and are daily 
suffering, under misrepresentations and 
ealumnies the most unjustifiable and 
the most undeserved. The isolated 
acts and errors of individuals are daily 
brought forward as establishing some 
point in crimination of the party at 
large ; whereas the only fair way is to 
treat the matter as we have just done, 
by weighing the arbitrary acts of the 
Whigs against the arbitrary acts of the 
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Tories,—the corruption of the Whigs 
against the corruption of the Tories, 
—and thus to the end of the chapter ; 
the result of which would be, without 
a doubt, that in those very points which 
are constantly brought forward as the 
characteristic vices of the Tories, they 
have been, and still are, greatly out- 
done by their rivals the Whigs. 

Having cleared away some of these 
mis-statements, we may now approach 
the affirmative view of the question, and 
consider what Toryism really is. 

We probably shall startle some of 
our readers by declaring, as we cannot 
but do, that we consider Toryism to be, 
neither more nor less than the Spirit of 
the British Constitution. In fact, how- 
ever tenderly we might wish to treat 
the prejudices of those who may be 
Whiggishly disposed, there are no other 
terms in which we can justly describe 
what we consider to be the fundamental 
principles of the Tory creed. 

In our view, the country is at pre- 
sent divided between two great parties ; 
in whose ranks, with one trifling excep- 
tion, are enlisted all those awho possess 
any fixed or definite ideas on political 
questions. Besides these there is a 
faction, forming the exception just al- 
luded to ;— respectable, indeed, from 
the rank and character of some of its 
leading members ; and which faction, 
by leaning first to one party and then 
to the other, and by borrowing sup- 
port, now from the Constitutionalists, 
and then from the Republicans, have 
contrived, for more than three years 
past, to retain the government of these 
realms. 

In calling the Whigs a faction, I 
would disclaim any intentional insult, 
or willingness to give offence. But if 
we would speak truth, in what other 
terms are we to describe them? It is 
true that they have, during some part 
of their present administration, pos- 
sessed the support of a large portion of 
the people; but that support has been 
constantly declared to be perfectly 
distinct from confidence, or sympathy, 
or union of principle. How perpe- 
petually have we heard such expres- 
sions as these: “I shall support the 
Whigs out of gratitude for the Reform- 
bill ;” “ Let us give the present admi- 
nistration a fair trial, as they seem to 
be in earnest on reform ?”— language 
which speaks, as distinctly as words 
can do, that those who use it never 
think of calling themselves Whigs; or 
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of joining themselves to the party ; or 
of yielding any more than a cautious 
and watchful support, just so long as 
the measures of administration may 
happen to meet the speaker's appro- 
bation. And yet among that large 
portion of the people who have un- 
questionably ranged themselves, for the 
last three years, on the side of the 
present ministry, this sort of lan- 
guage is universal; clearly shewing, 
that while Lord Grey’s cabinet might 
receive extensive support, of a tempo- 
rary kind, among the people ; still the 
Whigs, as Whigs, were considered as 
altogether distinct from the nation ;— 
were not, in fact, a national party, but 
merely a faction. 

Let the evidence of their own par- 
tisan, Mr. Nicholls, again be taken on 
this point : 


“‘The leading members of the Whig 
party were at that time (1792), the Duke 
of Portland, Earl Fitzwilliam, and Earl 
Spencer. I believe that Earl Fitzwilliam 
and Earl Spencer were wholly free from 
any desire to obtain office or emoluments ; 
but both of them had been educated from 
early life in that leading principle of the 
Whig party, that they were to acquire 
power by a confederacy of great families. 
I date the origin of that party, which is 
now denominated the party of the great 
Whig families, from the fall of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole. Their principle was to 
possess influence by confederacy.” —V ol. i. 
p. 140, 


Such was the character and lead- 
ing feature of the Whigs, as much as 
forty years ago, in the eyes of one 
of their own supporters. We grant, 
without hesitation, that they have been, 
within the last three years, driven by 
circumstances to throw themselves on 
the popular feeling; or rather, we 
should say, to do something which 
might engage the popular feeling and 
sympathies in their behalf. In this 
attempt they have succeeded in part: 
they have gained a large amount of 
temporary support ; but it is only that 
kind of support which is accorded, 
like daily alms, to those in whom no 
real confidence is placed. Ten thou- 
sand electors supported the Whig can- 
didates at the last general election, who 
would, in all probability, support their 
a at the next; and who yet, 
if charged with tergiversation, would 
sincerely and indignantly repel the 
charge, and declare that “ they never 
were Whigs ; nor ever pretended to be; 
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however they might, from temporary 
motives, have sided with the Whigs on 
the former occasion.” 

But, to ascertain the reality of the 
fact of there being any Whig party 
among the people of England, we 
ought not to judge by the present ex- 
cited moment. Those only are really 
Whigs who are so from principle ; and 
who were not ashamed of the name, 
when Toryism enjoyed power and as- 
cendancy. 

Look back, then, only four or five 
years, to the time when the Duke of 
Wellington, before he had surrendered 
one of the leading principles of Toryism, 
enjoyed, without a rival, the honour of 
being the undisputed head of the Tory 
party. If at that time ostracism had 
been in fashion, and a sentence of de- 
portation had been passed on the Whigs 
as a body, we will venture to assert 
that two transports, ofaverage tonnage, 
would have sufficed to afford a comfort- 
able conveyance to their intended des- 
tination, to all who had either confessed 
the fact, or upon whom the crime of 
Whiggism could by any sufficient evi- 
dence have been fastened. 

In fact, had not this been the case 
in the estimation of such a journal as 
the Times—a journal which, if Sir John 
Cam Hobhouse may be believed, “ra- 
ther follows than leads the public opi- 
nion”— would that journal ever have 
ventured to apply to such men as Earl 
Grey and his friends, the truculent 
language which appeared in its co- 
lumns on the 21st of August, 1830? 


“As to the Whigs, we plainly, and 
in the face of the people of England, 
deny that the country looks to them as 
its saviours in any great emergency. 
The experience of nearly fifty years has 
proved to the people of England the real 
character of this party. At once haughty 
and pusillanimous ; rash and shortsighted ; 
noisy democrats when out of office ; insolent 
aristocrats when in; ignorant of the noble 
qualities of their countrymen, and timid 
depreciators of their glory :—such are the 
men whom we are told England is to 


”” 


regard with veneration and affection ! 


And really, if at the period in ques- 
tion any sudden pestilence, or other 
visitation of Providence, had taken 
away about eight or ten peers, and some 
two dozen members of the lower house 
who might be named, we should have 
looked round upon each other, a week 
afterwards, and asked, “ Whither has 
vanished the Whig party?” So en- 
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tirely does Whiggism dwell with a few 
confederated families, and so wholly 
would it be lost to the earth if these 
few leading names were extinct! It 
is this that makes it, in spite of the 
respectability of some of its leading 
supporters, a faction, rather than a 
party. 

Toryism, on the other hand, is so 
much more widely spread among the 
people ; it holds sway over such a vast 
majority of the educated classes, that 
though its natural leaders have been 
doing little else for ten years past than 
desert and betray it—still, at the pre- 
sent instant, in spite of all the influence 
of government, and of all the clamour 
of the multitude, scarcely a town or a 
district can be named in which, on 
any fair occasion, the spirit of Toryism 
would not shew itself; and that with 
a power of character, influence, and 
even numbers, which prove that its sup- 
porters are still a great and important 
party in England. 

However, to return to the point, 
of the real character of Toryism. It 
will be the most easy, and at the same 
time satisfactory, method of pursuing 
this inquiry, if we sketch, at once, the 
two great parties into which, as we have 
already said, the people of this country 
are at present divided. 

These two parties are, the Tories, 
or supporters of the constitution which 
has existed in this country for the last 
hundred and fifty years; and the Ra- 
dicals, or republicans, who, in various 
shades and degrees, dislike, and would 
remodel that constitution. 

We have called the Radicals repub- 
licans, not contumeliously, or with any 
view to excite prejudice, but as being 
the most accurate and expressive term 
by which they can be described. We 
are far from intending to impute to the 
bulk of this party a deliberate inten- 
tion of subverting the existing state of 
things, abolishing monarchy and aristo- 
cracy, and setting up a democratic 
government in their room. We take 
for granted that most of them are aware 
that these points could only be gained 
at the price ofa bloody revolution ; and 
that they naturally prefer to submit to 
what they consider to be necessary evils, 
rather than attempt their removal at 
such a cost. But still we are correct 
in terming them republicans, if, as we 
believe, they have no value or esteem 
for the first and second branches of the 
legislature, and would willingly be rid 
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of them if it were possible. No one 
can read the Westminster Review or the 
Examiner, the leading organs of the 
Radical party, without continually 
finding the language of contempt and 
aversion applied, to both the kingly 
authority and the interference of the 
house of peers. These journals would, 
neither of them,—if compelled to speak 
their whole mind,—have the hypocrisy 
to profess that they entertained the least 
value for these institutions. They 
tolerate them ; and barely that. There 
is no other name, then, that will ade- 
quately express their character and 
principles, but that of Republicanism. 

But, at the moment of this present 
writing, a declaration meets our eye, 
which will set the question in the 
clearest light. Dr. Bowring, one of 
the Westminster reviewers, had been 
named as a candidate for Huddersfield. 
Some persons had objected to him as 
a republican. Col. Thompson, another 
Westminster reviewer, writes to remove 
this objection, in the following terms : 
“On. the subject of Dr. Bowring’s 
republicanism, \ beg to say, that I take 
for granted Dr. Bowring, like all sen- 
sible men, is of opinion that a republic 
is the best form of government, where 
previously existing interests do not 
demand a modification.” 

Here, then, we have the main point 
of difference between the two great par- 
ties in the nation fairly brought to view. 
“ All sensible men,” says Col. Thompson 
—meaning thereby all men who think 
as he does—“ are of opinion that a 
republic is the best form of govern- 
ment.” 

While we, on our part, have just as 
much right to say, “ All sensible men 
are of opinion that a mixed government, 
or a monarchy with limitations, is the 
best form of government; and that the 
British constitution is far superior to 
any republican system that ever was 
invented.” 

Toryism, then, mainly consists in a 
just appreciation of,and attachment to, 
the British constitution. Radicalism 
consists in a dislike to, or underva- 
luation of, the principles of that con- 
stitution ; a decided preference for the 
republican form of government; and a 
constant endeavour to approach that 
form as nearly as prudence will allow. 

It is a very prominent and remark- 
able feature of the Radical party—who 
are also very fond of calling themselves 
Liberals —to assume that “ all sensible 
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men” must be of their opinion. The 
most insufferable conceit and dogma- 
tism is a leading characteristic of their 
writings. The constant expression of 
their minds seems to be—“ Surely we 
are the men ; and wisdom will die with 
us.” 

Nevertheless, the Tories, though con- 
stantly scoffed at by these very “ en- 
lightened” personages, are still apt 
to imagine that something may be said 
on their side of the question. One 
leading objection in their minds to this 
republican scheme—this “ best form 
of government ’’— is, that in every age 
some of the leading spirits of the 
time have devoted themselves to the 
attempt to rear up into stability and 
perpetuity a republican government ; 
and that, after five hundred efforts have 
thus been made, the result of the whole 
chain of experiments has been unvary- 
ing defeat and disappointment. They 
find, on the records of history, mo- 
narchies in abundance, of five hundred 
or a thousand years’ endurance ; but 
not a trace is to be found of a republic 
which endured beyond three or four 
fleeting generations. When, therefore, 
the Tories are gravely assured, that “all 
sensible men agree that a republic is 
the best form of government,” it sounds 
very much like being told, that “ all 
sensible men agree” that the philoso- 
pher’s stone and the perpetual motion 
are the two greatest human inventions. 
A lady might take it into her head that 
humming-birds and birds of Paradise 
were the only things worth keeping in 
her aviary. But still it would be asked, 
“ Can you get them to live?” So of 
these very “ sensible men,” who are so 
decided on the superiority of republics, 
we may humbly inquire, Can you get 
them to last ? 

We are continually referred to the 
North American States, as deciding 
this question ; which is just as if a 
quack, who had killed fifty gouty pa- 
tients with eau médicinale, were to 
point to the fifty-first, who had only 
taken the medicine for about a week, 
and were to triumph in the success 
which he claimed as already certain. 
A hundred republics have expired 
within two or three generations after 
their birth ; while monarchies and aris- 
tocracies have endured like the hills ;— 
and yet we are triumphantly referred 
to the last new experiment, which has 
not yet reached to the span of a single 
human life ; and by this yet undecided 
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speculation we are to be made to forget 
all the experience of more than thirty 
centuries! Such is the modest request 
of these very ‘sensible men !” 

The Tories, with all humility, as 
speaking in the presence of such over- 
whelming minds, would submit, that 
if there be any one deduction which 
can with fairness or safety be drawn 
from the whole course of the world’s 
history, it is this, that stability is the 
virtue of monarchies ; — evanescence 
and fragility the peculiar failings of re- 
publics. Conceiving, therefore, that in 
constructing institutions for a nation, 
which never dies, it were mere folly to fix 
upon a system which had universally 
melted away in a very brief space of 
time,—they would select the monarchi- 
cal form of government as promising 
the greatest stability, and would next 
turn their attention to the guarding 
against those evils to which an absolute 
and unrestricted monarchy was liable. 
They would claim, on behalf of the 
people, the right to be ruled by known 
and settled laws; and also, that in 
the construction of those laws they 
should, by their representatives, have a 
voice. In like manner, they would 
guard against any taxes being levied, 
without the same representatives hav- 
ing been consulted, and their consent 
obtained. 

And in order to prevent the proba- 
bility of frequent collisions between 
the monarch and the representative 
body, they would interpose between 
these two powers a third, constituted 
of some of the heads of the leading fa- 
milies in the country, who might re- 
consider any hasty propositions started 
in the popular assembly, and thus gene- 
rally obviate any necessity for the use 
of the kingly veto. 

And thus, by a system of mutual 
checks, they would hope to obtain all 
the practical freedom which could be 
hoped from a republic, without the 
risk, or rather the certainty, of perpe- 
tual change and mutation. They would 
secure the durable character of a mo- 
narchical government, and at the same 
time obviate all probability of the in- 
troduction of arbitrary power. In short, 
they would unite the advantages of each 
mode, and avoid the evils of both ; and 
having so done, they would no more 
think of admitting the superiority of 
the simple republican form, than they 
would acknowledge the greater advan- 
tage of the absolute monarchy. The 
VOL, IX. NO. XLIX, 
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British constitution presents the living 
example of the sketch we have deline- 
ated; and it is only of late that men 
of education have been found so weak 
and so fanciful as to advocate the 
greater utility of the pure republic. 

We are quite aware, however, that it 
may be asked, why we claim for the 
Tories the sole credit of being the de- 
fenders of constitutional principles ; 
and whether we mean to deny that 
Whigs, as well as Tories, have advo- 
cated the existing constitution against 
republican assailants ? . 

In the first place, we might reply to 
this question by referring to the Whig 
journals of the last two or three years, 
for many arguments to shew that Whig- 
gism and Radicalism are only differ- 
ent shades of the same system — that 
Whigs and Radicals ought generally 
to aid each other—and that they might 
do this without any compromise of prin- 
ciple ; — but that Tories were of a per- 
fectly distinct class, and ought to be 
considered as the natural enemies of 
both. This would of itself be a suf- 
ficient answer. But we can take other 
and yet higher ground. We have al- 
ready stated the leading features of 
the Radical and Tory creeds. But of 
the Whig system we have said nothing, 
because we do not believe in the exist- 
ence of such a thing as a connected 
scheme of Whig principles. 

A moment’s reflection will account 
for this. Toryism depends not, is not 
connected with, any set of families or 
persons. It is a series of principles, not 
a confederacy of individuals. Were 
the Duke of Wellington aud all his 
kin to perish to-morrow, or were the 
Dukes of Newcastle or Northumberland 
or Rutland to die childless, and with- 
out relations, it would make not the 
slightest difference to English Toryism. 
These noblemen are not the party, 
though they are of the party. But as 
Whiggism is nothing else, as Mr. Ni- 
cholls confesses, than “a confederacy 
of great families,” it follows, that if the 
eight or ten leading individuals who 
forin the nucleus of the party were sud- 
denly removed, Whiggism itself would 
be gone. Consequently, as they are in 
themselves the party, it is clear that 
Whiggism must always be, not certain 
fixed principles, but the principles and 
opinions of these leading Whigs for 
the time being. It is, therefore, vari- 
able and ever-changing, and, conse- 
quently, it must be impossible, as we 
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have just said, to state with any preci- 
sion, what the doctrines of Whiggism 
at any particular period actually are. 

The Whigs of 1792, as we have al- 
ready seen, brought on the war with 
France. The Whigs of the present 
day find their account in charging upon 
the Tories the present burdensome tax- 
ation; and therefore they profess to 
disapprove of the war with France. 
The Whigs argued, in their leading 
journal, the Edinburgh Review, in fa- 
vour of close boroughs, for many years 
together. In 1831, it answered their 
purpose better to attack the close-bo- 
rough system, and they at once forgot 
all the arguments they had previously 
used. 

In 1827, Mr. Canning having formed 
his mongrel ministry—half Whig, half 
Tory—without consulting Lord Grey, 
that nobleman became _prodigiously 
aristocratic, and declared, in the House 
of Lords, his fixed determination “ to 
stand by his order.” In 1832, Lord 
Grey being himself minister, the peers 
obstruct his favourite measure; and 
this same Lord Grey presses upon the 
King the “swamping” of the peers ; 
which, it can need no argument to 
shew, would have been nothing else 
than destruction to “ his order.” Such 
are the “ principles” of Whiggism, and 
such is Whiggish attachment to prin- 
ciple ! 

A multitude of similar cases might 
be named, in which it has been again 
and again manifested, that it was the 
convenience and the interest of the 
moment, and not any distinct and fixed 
opinions, which formed the rule of 
action with the Whigs. 

We claim, then, for the Tory party, 
the honour of being, especially and 
almost solely, the defenders of the 
British constitution against those who, 
with the Examiner and the Westminster 
Review, look upon a republic as deci- 
dedly “the best form of government ;” 
and who only postpone their efforts to 
establish such a government in favour 
of “ existing interests ;” which obstacle, 
of course, may gradually and by degrees 
be removed. 

But there are two other characteristics 
of the true Tory, which, although they 
have been, of late years, thrown into 
the shade by the leaders of that party, 
have yet shewn, by the confusion which 
has followed their partial abandonment, 
how important was the place they held 
in the Tory system. In fact, the late 
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and present eclipse which Toryism 
must be admitted to have suffered, has 
been mainly, or rather wholly, attribut- 
able to the forgetfulness, by the leaders 
of the party, of these two principles. 

They may be described in a very few 
words. In the first place, then, the 
genuine Tory has a religion; and in 
the second place, he has a country. 

Toryism, when pure and perfect, in- 
cludes the knowledge of and belief 
in the Christian religion. Nay, more, 
it distinguishes between the true Chris- 
tianity of the Bible, and the faise and 
apostate creed of popery. 

The gradual declension of modern 
Tories from this fundamental principle 
has mainly contributed to their present 
confused and dispersed condition. 

When Mr. Spencer Perceval held 
the reins of government, he used the 
following expressions, in combating, in 
the House of Commons, one of the 
pro-popery motions :— 

* It was not so much the individual 
measure to which he objected, as the 
system of which it formed a part, and 
which was growing every day. From 
the arguments which he had heard, a 
man might almost be led to suppose 
that one religion was considered as good 
as another, and that the Reformation 
was only a measure of political con- 
venience !”” 

This indifference to all religions 
continued to grow daily. Under Lord 
Liverpool’s administration, it even ob- 
tained entrance into the cabinet itself. 
Want of firmness and decision of 
character was the principal failing 
in this amiable nobleman’s mind. 
He did not see the importance, 
nay, the necessity, of steadily sup- 
porting his own principles. Believ- 
ing in a certain rule of conduct him- 
self, he yet mistook so greatly, as 
to see no danger in committing im- 
portant functions in the government 
to those who adopted another rule ; 
even in a matter which he himself de- 
clared to be of vital importance. His 
cabinet was divided against itself on 
the Catholic question ; and we know 
that ‘‘a house divided against itself 
cannot stand.” 

The next step naturally followed, 
The attacking party had used the 
means afforded them by Lord Liver- 

pool’s weakness so well, as to reduce 
the Duke of Wellington to the clear 
necessity of changing his policy. It 
became imperative upon him, either to 
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return to Protestant principles, or to 
carry that “ neutrality” which Lord 
Liverpool had allowed to exist in his 
cabinet, into the constitution, the law, 
and the government. Had his grace 
decided for an adherence to principle, 
he would have been at this moment 
in the premier’s seat, and surrounded 
with more true and lasting glory 
than even his campaigns could bestow. 
But “ returning seemed more tedious” 
than an onward progress; and the 
fatal concession was made. The utter 
disruption of the Tory party took place ; 
and the overthrow of the administra- 
tion which had betrayed the principles 
of their party, was the first natural and 
necessary result, and the most fitting 
punishment that could be visited on 
the heads of the betrayers. 

It is well known that all the soundest, 
most disinterested, and most respect- 
able members of the party, both in the 
Lords and the Commons, strenuously 
resisted this fatal concession. And 
they may be allowed to look back, at 
this moment, with some degree of sad 
and melancholy satisfaction, on the 
remembrance of their efforts to arrest 
the evil. Every foreboding uttered has 
been more than realised—every good 
so glibly promised has evaded the 
grasp. The church of Ireland, which 
was promised, by Mr. Sydney Smith, 
greater peace and safety than the church 
in Yorkshire, has already undergone 
one attack, and has suffered both in 
power and in efficiency. The Union, 
which alone preserves a wreck of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland, is exposed to 
constant and fierce assaults. Such are 
the fruits of that “ healing measure” 
which was to have shed such halcyon 
days on both the islands! Such have 
been the consequences of an abandon- 
ment of this fundamental principle of 
Toryism, namely, disgrace, defeat, loss 
of power and of character ! 

Ve also named another distinctive 
feature of Toryism,—to wit, that it has 
acountry. This may appear enigmatical 
at first, but our meaning is this,—that 
without any foolish and unmanly pre- 
judices or jealousies with reference to 
other countries, the real Tory would 
ever keep in view, as the leading object 
of his general policy, the welfare of the 
British people. His end and aim in 
every plan and project would be, the 
advancement of British interests. 

At first sight, some may fancy that 
this is a senseless distinction. They 
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may be-apt to suppose that all parties 
among us have alike the same object in 
view, though by different means; and 
that, with each and with all, the leading 
aim must be, to serve the people of their 
fatherland. 

But let such good-natured persons 
now and then take up the Westminster 
Review, and they will soon find that 
there is a considerable party among us, 
calling themselves political economists, 
who profess no such limited ideas, 
and who pride themselves in no such 
attachments. The object which these 
persons would rather prefer, they dis- 
tinctly confess to be, the making us all 
what they call “ citizens of the world.” 
Of course, all ideas of seeking the 
interest of a certain part of the human 
race, merely because they happen to 
reside in these two islands, would 
appear to these men of enlarged phi- 
lanthropy ridiculous and absurd. The 
phrases, “ our dear countrymen,” and 
the like, are constantly used in the 
Westminster Review as mere sarcasms 
and jests; and the reviewer obviously 
finds it difficult to conceal his contempt 
for the man, who can be so foolish as to 
give his thoughts to so contemptible 
an object, as the mere welfare of the 
eountry in which he was born, and in 
which he may happen to live. 

This sect—the economists—probably 
one of the most mischievous that ever 
infested any age or country, have nearly 
entire possession of the Whig party. 
They have also, through the Westmin- 
ster Review and the Examiner, much 
influence with the higher classes of the 
Radicals, but, happily, very little with 
the operatives. And, unhappily for the 
Tories, the same foolish fancy for what 
was called “ talent” —- meaning thereby 
an impudent but plausible volubility, 
which led Lord Liverpool to concede 
the outworks of Protestantism ; in- 
duced himself also, in order to draw 
into his cabinet the “ talent” of Hus- 
kisson, to tamper with another ancient 
feature of Toryism, the exclusively 
English object of all commercial regu- 
lations. A breach was speedily made 
in the trading policy of this country, 
which produced such disastrous results, 
as, when added to the fatal sacrifice of 
Protestantism, speedily threw all things 
into confusion, and made the cause of 
Toryism droop its head. 

There is, however, a fourth charac- 
teristic of Toryism, which has not, like 
the latter two, been yet conceded to 
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the revolutionary party, either by the 
Liverpool or the Wellington adminis- 
trations. in fact, we do not see how 
it would be possible for any set of men, 
who relinquished this principle, to re- 
tain for an hour the name of Tories. 
This fourth characteristic of Toryism is 
its love of legitimacy. The true Tory 
feels a natural attachment to legitimate 
government and legitimate succession ; 
and his natural opponents, the Liberals, 
whether Radical or Whig, feel an equally 
strong animosity to both. 

Legitimacy, as every one knows, 
means simply, in accordance with law ; 
principally, indeed, referring to suc- 
cession; but often extending to the 
general dominion of law. And it is 
rather strange that the Liberals should 
have so explicitly confessed their dis- 
organising views, as they have done 
by their animosity to this rule. The 
Tory simply adheres to it as the most 
obvious and unquestionable medium 
of preserving peace and harmony in 
a country. To the dominion of law, 
in things at large, we owe the safety 
of our persons and our property. To 
the known and acknowledged rules of 
law we confide the disposal of our pro- 
perty after death, and its preservation 
to our families. To the supremacy of 
law, in the matter of succession to the 
throne, we have owed, for more than a 
century, our almost entire freedom from 
that greatest of all scourges—a civil war. 

The fatal consequences of even a 
temporary loss of this most wholesome 
and necessary regulation, are vividly 
sketched by Hume, when speaking of 
the contest between the houses of York 
and Lancaster :—“ that fatal quarrel, 
which was not finished in less than 
thirty years — which was signalised by 
twelve pitched battles— which opened 
a scene of extraordinary fierceness and 
cruelty—and which was computed to 
have cost the lives of eighty princes of 
the blood ; and to have almost annihi- 
lated the ancient nobility of England.” 

Such were the scenes to which the 
dominion of a fixed rule of succession, 
or, in other words, legitimacy, has now 
happily put an end ! 

And yet both Whigs and Radicals, 
in the present day, break into scoffs 
and execrations at the least mention 
of this rule; and if any effort is made, 
in any part of the world, to push aside 
legitimate succession, and to set up 
some puppet of arbitrary choice, the 
cause of the illegal claimant is instantly 
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espoused by all who affect the name of 
Liberals. 

In each of the neighbouring king- 
doms of Spain and Portugal, a female 
child has been set upon the throne, in 
violation, in each case, of the ancient 
laws and customs of the realm. The 
only title by which either of these 
infants holds her crown, is the mere 
arbitrary appointment of her father. 
There is not even the plea, in either 
case, of the popular will having been 
expressed in favour of these children. 
In fact, it is abundantly clear, and is 
even confessed by the Liberals them- 
selves, that the people of each coun- 
try would, if left to themselves, seat 
upon the throne the heir in whom the 
legal right resides. But in Portugal 
an inundation of English auxiliaries, 
and in Spain a liberal use of French 
money, has, up to this period, given the 
advantage to the little princesses. And 
this forcing a female infant on an un- 
willing people, by the power of foreign 
aid alone, is loudly cheered and exult- 
ed in by our Liberals! Were his pre- 
sent majesty, by his own arbitrary will, 
to transfer the succession to the English 
throne from the Princess Victoria to 
the Earl of Munster, he would do a 
much more reasonable thing, and not 
one wit more illegal, than did the King 
of Spain when he took the crown, in 
violation of the fundamental laws of 
his kingdom, from his brother, a man 
of competent years, and left it by will 
to his baby daughter. And ifthe Earl 
of Munster formed a good party at 
home, and secured the aid of Louis 
Philippe in case of need, we might 
have the siege of Oporto and the cap- 
ture of Lisbon enacted nearer home ;— 
in which case we will answer for one 
thing, that Liberalism would declare for 
the claimant who stood upon the arbi- 
trary and illegal act of the king, and 
who was supported by foreign bayonets. 
So would not the Tories. 

In entire consistency with this con- 
stant preference for arbitrary acts—for 
any thing, in short, but the dominion 
of law — is the conduct of the Liberals 
touching the Corporation Commission. 
A score of lawyers are despatched all 
over the country, to call before them 
all manner of persons connected with 
corporations ; to overhaul the title- 
deeds of their estates; and to carry 
home any tales that may suit the pur- 
pose of the present ministry. These 
gentry have as much legal right to call 
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for these title-deeds as we ourselves 
should have to enter Woburn Abbey, 
and desire the Duke of Bedford to 
hand over for our examination his ori- 
ginal grants and charters. But they 
have no more. Many parties, therefore, 
to whom they have applied, have civilly 
shewn them the door; at which the 
Liberals raise a great cry, of disloyalty 
and rebellion against the king’s autho- 
rity. But the Tories, while they will 
ever yield implicit submission to his 
majesty’s /awful authority, have not 
the least regard or respect for any of 
the illegal freaks which the present ad- 
ministration may enact on the part of 
the crown. For the loss and damage 
which the regal authority may receive 
in being thus pushed by the Whigs 
into arbitrary and illegal excesses, the 
king’s ministers, and not the Tories, 
are answerable. 

But any one who would have a most 
edifying specimen of this mixed feeling, 
of a hatred to lawful authority and a 
love of arbitrary power, cannot do bet- 
ter than to amuse himself now and 
then by turning over the leaves of one 
of the principal Whig journals, the 
Morning Chronicle. 

In the Manchester affray, the dis- 
persal was the act of the magistracy, 
and was effected in the prescribed 
legal forms. In this case, the Morning 
Chronicle declared that the mob were 
most scandalously treated, and that 
the magistrates deserved condign pu- 
nishment. But the Calthorpe Street 
meeting was unnecessarily attacked by 
a body of police constables, acting 
merely under their superintendents. 
These policemen certainly used impro- 
per violence, and that upon bystanders 
who had no guilty share in the trans- 
action. But the Morning Chronicle 
in this case is ready to declare, that 
whoever “ resists the authorities of the 
country,” (é. e. the policemen), ought 
to take the consequences ! 

Again, twenty years ago, Ireland was 
governed by the Protestants, who pos- 
sessed an immense proportion, in fact 
almost the entirety, of the property, edu- 
cation, and intelligence of the country. 
But O’Connell raised his “ séven mil- 
lions of the finest pisintry in Europe,” 
and made war against Protestant as- 
cendancy. Of course, the Morning 
Chronicle was incessant in its clamours 
against the existing law, and in de- 
manding a full participation in all 
powers, privileges, and immunities, for 
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the Papists. Aftera long struggle, they 
obtained this; promising us all manner 
of peace, harmony, and happiness, as 
the inevitable result. 

It happens, however, to produce 
consequences as different as possible. 
Even Lord Grey confesses his “ bitter 
disappointment.” In fact, the do- 
minion of one of these naturally irre- 
concilable parties was at least a prac- 
ticable thing; but their partnership in 
power is impracticable. This notable 
scheme will not work. Even when 
you mix up the two creeds merely in a 
jury-box, you can get no verdicts; 
the Protestants are of one opinion, the 
Papists of another. What is the re- 
medy proposed by the Morning Chro- 
nicle? Not a return to common sense, 
of course. But a littie spice of arbi- 
trary power—a little bit of tyranny— 
the constant refuge of Liberals when- 
ever any difficulty occurs. Take the 
following :— 

“We would not only not allow 
jury-trial in Ireland at all, but we 
would not allow a single Irishman to 
be a magistrate in Ireland.” —( Dec. 24.) 

This is a pretty fair specimen of 
“¢ liberal ideas.” ‘That Ireland should 
be ruled by that portion of her children 
who possess the property, education, 
and intelligence of the country, is said 
to be unbearable. That the better 
classes, being Protestants, should share 
the government with the multitude, 
who are Papists, turns out to be im- 
practicable. The remedy is, to take 
a leaf out of the book of William the 
Conqueror ! 

But to resume: Toryism, then, con- 
sists mainly in four things : 

1. An attachment to the British 
constitution in all its parts, and a 
sincere belief that a monarchical form 
of government, limited, as it is in 
England, by the countervailing powers 
of Lords and Commons, presents the 
best security that the wit of man can 
frame, either against the encroachments 
of power, or the convulsions of demo- 
cracy. Herein the Tories are opposed 
to the Radicals, who in general hold 
that a “republic is the best form of 
government,” and would wish to as- 
similate our own institutions to those 
of a republic, with all convenient speed ; 
and also to the Whigs, who evinced, 
in 1832, by their readiness to destroy 
(by swamping) the House of Lords, 
how little real attachment they felt to 
any thing but their own interests. 
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2. A conviction that there is a right 
and a wrong in religion ; and that these 
points are so far from being foreign 
to the office of the legislator or states- 
man, that they ought, on the contrary, 
to be, if not always on the lips, yet 
certainly ever in the mind. In fact, 
the promotion of true religion, instead 
of being wholly cast out of view, is, 
with the real Tory, made a primary 
object; since he knows that without 
religion there can be no morals, and 
that without public morals there can 
be neither safety nor happiness. 

3. A distinct purpose to make all 
commercial regulations subservient to 
the one great object, of promoting the 
prosperity and comfort of the British 
people : not meaning by the people, 
a few London agents and brokers, but 
the industrious classes, the producers 
of the community. The Tory has no 
wish that Englishmen should become 
“citizens of the world;” because he 
understands that phrase to mean an 
equalisation and community with all 
other countries; and as he trusts that 
the people of England are even yet in 
a more comfortable condition than the 
people of many other countries, it fol- 
lows that an equalisation of condition 
would be to the English a decided 
loss. The Polish farm-labourer is a 
slave, lodged and fed worse than an 
English farmer’s horses. If the corn 
of Poland, however, is to have free 
entrance here, it follows, that to the 
same deplorable condition the English 
labourer must soon descend. 

4. A decided predilection for legiti- 
macy, or the dominion of law, in all 
things, but especially in royal succes- 
sion. In this the Tory is opposed to 
both Radical and Whig; both of whom 
are fond of execrating legitimacy, and 
are ever ready to support any claimant 
against the lawful heir to the throne. 

But we have probably said enough 
in explanation of the views and prin- 
ciples of the Tory party; and it is time 
we began to advert to the changes 
which late years have made, and to the 
still greater changes which future years 
may probably effect, in the state and 
prospects of Toryism. 

We have already alluded to the de- 
cline and eclipse which Toryism has 
of late years suffered. We have also 
hinted at the causes. But it will still 
be worth while to spend a few mo- 
ments in a retrospect of the last 
twenty years, and in a brief elucida- 
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tion of the errors which have brought 
Toryism to its present condition. Our 
prospects for the future mainly depend 
on our being brought to a right under- 
standing of the past. If the path which 
has brought us into the present evil 
predicament be not forsaken, the dis- 
graces which have already fallen upon 
us will prove only first-fruits of the 
harvest of shame and scorn which must 
follow. And most surely will it be 
seen, that so closely is the prosperity 
of England bound up with that of 
Toryism, that the decline of one will 
inevitably draw on the ruin of the 
other. 

The period from which the down- 
ward course of Toryism may be most 
accurately dated, is that of the death 
of Mr. Spencer Perceval. In him we 
lost the last leader who fully under- 
stood, appreciated, and acted up to, 
the principles of Toryism. 

We have already quoted some of his 
sentiments, in accordance with which, 
we were much struck with an observa- 
tion made by the Morning Chronicle, 
about three months since, to the effect 
that it was within the editor’s knowledge 
that even while Mr. Perceval was wield- 
ing England’s energies as premier, he 
was an interested and eager reader of 
the controversial theology of the day. 

The sapient editor thought this an 
instance of remarkable folly ; our minds 
seized upon it as an instance of real 
wisdom. 

Had any one described Lord 
Brougham as filling up the spare mo- 
ments of his ministerial and legal avo-~ 
cations, by making himself master of 
the last additions to the science of 
chemistry, the Morning Chronicle 
would have been unbounded in its 
admiration. But that a minister should 
interest himself with questions of theo- 
logy, seems almost to be thought next 
kin to insanity ! 

And yet the former science concerns 
only the varying forms of matter — 
could never be applied to any practical 
use, either in the cabinet or on the 
woolsack —and would amount to no- 
thing more than a species of elegant 
trifling ; while the theological studies 
of Mr. Perceval had relation to man, 
his soul, his hopes, his fears, his mo- 
tives, and his morals. And to one 
who knew how to apply this know- 
ledge, it presented the only real key to 
good government. 

We advert to this point, because we 
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conceive that it lies at the root of the 
whole matter, We have been gra- 
dually leaving Mr. Perceval’s views 
and principles of government, and have 
descended lower and lower, till we 
have arrived within sight of a projected 
and not improbable dismembering of 
the empire, and even of a total dis- 
organisation of society. 

The first step in declension was taken 
by Lord Liverpool. This amiable but 
weak-minded minister was himself.a 
religious man; but setting too high a 
value on what was called “ talent,” 
and too low a value on principle, he 
commenced the notable scheme of a 
divided or neutral cabinet. The ques- 
tion of Catholic “emancipation,” which 
he himself professed to believe to be 
fraught with peril, was yet to be con- 
sidered an “ open one” with the mem- 
bers of his administration. 

No one of any real depth or force of 
mind could have failed to see the in- 
evitable result of this scheme. An 
active party without, unceasing in their 
attacks, and encouraged by the know- 
ledge that they had friends within, 
could not possibly miss of success at 
last, whatever delay might intervene. 
The infatuation of the premier was like 
that of some general who should, when 
intrusted with the defence of an im- 
portant fortress, man a portion of his 
walls with troops known to be in the 
enemy’s interest. 

With such a prospect of success ; 
with many other inducements to exer- 
tion; and with no deterring motives 
whatever, it is little wonderful that the 
Papists should have pressed their as- 
saults perpetually closer and more 
near, till, by the bold measure of 
Mr. O’Connell’s Clare election, it be- 
came absolutely necessary to adopt 
some final decision. Noone will blame 
the Duke of Wellington for acting de- 
cidedly on that occasion ; we only 
lament that the decision he adopted 
was the wrong one. 

Had his grace at that moment de- 
cided upon making his government 
really a Tory one-—had he fallen back 
upon the true Tory principles, and 
boldly encountered the enemy, he 
would have been at this moment the 
premier of England, and would have 
gained a loftier fame than any minister 
that England has ever seen. 

His course was clear. He himself, 
at the very moment of his fatal con- 
cession, avowed that he still knew and 
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felt that his former course was the right 
and the safe one; but that he knew 
not how to maintain it. No one will 
suppose that his grace wanted courage, 
but he must have strangely mistaken 
the real nature of his position if he 
supposed it untenable. 

The duke should at that moment 
have taken his ground, as at Waterloo, 
with a determination never to yield. 
He should have dismissed all auxili- 
aries of doubtful principles, and have 
announced as the basis of bis govern- 
ment, his fixed resolution to maintain 
the Protestant faith. He should then, 
after sufficient preparation, have dissolv- 
ed parliament; and without “ raising 
the no-Popery cry,” should have given 
the people distinctly to understand, 
that the maintenance of Protestantism 
depended mainly upon themselves. 

He would thus at once have changed 
the balanced numbers of the House 
of Commons, into a majority of fifty 
against the question. This is a low 
calculation, but its truth, to this ex- 
tent, is beyond a doubt. Such a change, 
we need hardly add,would have damped 
the courage of the assailants, and 
raised that of the defenders. Ireland 
would then have required much care. 
The Protestants should have been well 
supported, organised, and armed, but 
officered mainly by sober, trustworthy 
men from Scotland and England. All 
attacks upon the Papists should have 
been severely punished; but a Pro- 
testant and scriptural education of the 
poor strenuously supported. The Irish 
government should have been made a 
decidedly Protestant government; but 
by poor-laws, and other boons to the 
people, it should have destroyed the 
trade of the agitators. Had measures 
like these been taken, does any one 
suppose that O’Connell would have 
been at this moment bearding the go- 
vernment, and pressing the repeal of 
the Union in parliament? 

Instead of this course, the advice of 
the foe was taken. The course which 
the Liberals and the Whigs had long 
been urging was adopted. The honest 
and sincere members of the duke’s 
own party were disgusted and en- 
raged ; and for the loss of their friend- 
ship the only counterbalance was the 
temporary support of the Whigs! Well 
do we remember the delight with which 
Sir Robert Peel was congratulated, and 
almost embraced, by the Whigs in the 
House of Commons, when deserting 
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his own party and his own principles, 
and throwing himself into their arms: 
it resembled nothing so nearly as the 
eagerness with which the betrayer of 
female innocence receives his victim, 
on her leaving the paternal dwelling to 
cast herself on his fatal protection. 
The Whigs, in this instance, like the 
seducer alluded to, kept up appearances 
of cordiality and attachment for one 
short season, and then abandoned their 
victim to his fate. 

But as Protestantism was not the 
only principle of Toryism given up by 
the Liverpool and Wellington adminis- 
trations, so it was not the sole reason, 
though it was the chief one, of the fall 
of the latter. Emancipation was one 
lesson learnt in the Whig school ; free- 
trade was another; metallic currency 
was a third. 

As the Tory leaders began by forget- 
ting that they had a religion, so they 
soon forgot also that they had a country. 
The silk-trade and the shipping inte- 
rests were abandoned to the foreigner, 
by way of commencing citizens of the 
world ; and other leading branches cf 
industry were threatened with a similar 
fate. 

But as far as the actual comfort and 
subsistence of the people was concerned, 
the nostrum of a metallic currency 
proved the severest blow, and produced 
the mostcalamitous results. Itdestroyed, 
in a short period, very nearly half of 
the current money of England, and 
consequently reduced prices in about 
the same proportion. One obvious 
result was, the doubling of the burdens 
of taxation. The effect of which was 
an enriching the unproductive classes 
at the cost of the productive classes. 
A fundholder living in Russell Square, 
and receiving his dividends, to the tune 
of 2000/. a-year, out of the taxes, can, in 
1833, supply himself with the same 
house-room, furniture, clothing, food, 
and luxuries, for 1200/., which in 1818 
cost him the whole 2000/. Or, to put 
it in another form,—if a large grocer 
has to pay 2000/. a-year in taxes, or a 
rich linen-manufacturer the same, they 
must each of them sell nearly twice as 
many goods to raise the said 2000/. in 
1833 as sufficed in 1818. So clearly 
has this most unjust law worked to the 
loss of the productive classes, and to 
the gain of the unproductive, and to 
the actual doubling of the burdens of 
taxation ! 

Such were the notions and princi- 
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ples borrowed by the nominally Tory 
ministry of the Duke of Wellington 
from his Whig friends! It was at last 
declared by one of the Duke’s sup- 
porters in the House of Commons, 
that his administration was, in fact, “‘ a 
Tory government acting upon Whig 
principles.” Can it be any matter of 
wonder that Toryism should be in a 
low and depressed state, when it has 
been thus dealt with by its professed 
friends ? 

The events of the last five or six 
years have fallen out just as might have 
been foretold ; or, we should rather say, 
just as hud been foretold. The reduc- 
tion of the circulating medium, com- 
pleted in 1829, had, by doubling taxa- 
tion, and crippling industry, produced 
wide-spread distress, perplexity, and 
disaffection. The working of the free- 
trade nostrum greatly increased the 
evil, by carrying absolute destruction in- 
to several branches of our manufactures. 
And, to crown the whole, came that 
fatal measure, which dissolved the mo- 
ral bond of union between the govern- 
ment and the people ; and declared that 
our rulers knew not, nor cared, whether 
there was any such thing as right and 
wrong ; and that the vessel of the state 
was henceforward to know no other 
guide than the apparent expediency of 
the hour. 

It was impossible that this state of 
things could last. The administration 
had voluntarily and knowingly di- 
vorced itself from Tory principles and 
Tory support, and had thrown itself 
into the arms of its Whig seducers. 
These, having gratified themselves in 
depriving their rivals of all that was 
really valuable, soon grew tired of the 
connexion; and the deserters of their 
former principles, deserted now in their 
turn, came to that end which all men 
of judgment had foreseen. 

But this was but the beginning of 
trouble. The betrayers of Tory prin- 
ciples were gone—but the false notions 
by which they had been ruined still pre- 
dominated. Though Lord Grey, on his 
aceession to office, pledged himself to 
give his first attention to the real wants 
and distresses of the people, not a step 
has yet been taken to redeem this 
pledge. Political agitation has been 
substituted for substantial relief; and 
the people, who asked for bread, have 
been put off with a speech. 

* Reform ” served its purpose for a 
time. It kept the people in a state of 
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delusive hope for more than eighteen 
months; but they have now gained 
this long-desired boon, and they find 
that it goes a very small way towards 
filling an empty purse. All the alarms 
of our situation in 1830—quieted for 
a short period only—now revive in full 
force. Incendiarism reigns through 
half our counties — combination dis- 
organises our larger towns—all is per- 
plexity, alarm, and fearful foreboding. 
Nor is there hope behind, for the old 
Tory principles are banished, and the 
economists bear sway. 

An attempt will probably be made 
again to divert the attention of the suf- 
ferers. ‘* Church Reform,” it is said, 
is to be the next “ tub thrown to the 
whale.” It may be so, and the Church 
may be sacrificed. The peerage—nay, 
even the monarchy, may follow; for 
there is nothing that a Whig will not 
sacrifice, if only he may retain his 
place; and there is nothing an econo- 
mist will not destroy, rather than give 
any thing to the people. All, there- 
fore, onwards, looks gloomy, dark, and 
disheartening. 

And yet our anticipations are not 
gloomy. There are rays of hope from 
divers quarters. The Whigs are be- 
ginning to be found out; that is one 
great step towards the nation’s return 
to common sense. ‘Then, as to the 
Radicals, it is obviously impossible 
that they can ever be any thing else than 
what they now are. A “ Destructive” 
government would be an anomaly too 
absurd to be attempted. The helm 
may speedily revert to the Tories ; more 
speedily, in fact, than would be good, 
either for them, or for the country. 

The one grand advantage possessed 
by the Tories is, that they have all the 
real strength and power of the people 
with them. The educated classes 
every where are almost wholly Tories, 
saving, perhaps, a few large manufac- 
turing towns, filled with Socinian mill- 
owners, or slave-drivers, who have no- 
thing in common with us, and who, 
we trust, never will. The countr 
gentlemen, as the Morning Chronicle 
is perpetually telling us, are all Tories. 
The merchants of London, as was 
admitted by Mr. Grote, in his speech 
at his public dinner, are in most cases 
the same. All we want, then, is what 
we have wanted for the last dozen years, 
namely, a better understanding, on the 
part of our leaders, of their own prin- 
ciples, or rather of the principles they 
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profess; and a greater knowledge of 
the wants of the people. 

We want, chiefly, 1, a distinct re- 
cognition that there is a right and a 
wrong in religion; and that the differ- 
euce is all-important in human affairs ; 
and 2, an abandonment of the ruinous 
quackery of the economists. If these 
two points were distinctly embraced and 
avowed as rules of action by the leaders 
of our party, two years would not elapse 
before Toryism would be raised to a 
supremacy in England which it has 
never yet enjoyed. 

The last point named —the casting 
off the follies of the economists — em- 
braces a vast field of practical improve- 
ment ; and when I speak of two years, 
I do it rather with reference to the 
time required for the operation of the 
restored principles of Toryism, than as 
to any probable accession to office 
which may take place sooner or later. 
Were the Duke of Wellington premier 
to-morrow, it would be long before 
things could be restored into a healthy 
course. In fact, were he in office to- 
morrow, without a determination to 
act upon Tory principles, his return 
would be to be deplored, since his ul- 
timate disgrace would only be tenfold. 

But were his grace to assume the 
reins of office, with a full understand- 
ing of the errors and follies committed 
by all parties during the last twenty 
years, and with a determination to act 
up to the real principles of Toryism, 
how glorious might be his career! Be- 
ginning by an extension of currency— 
the one great want, without which no 
hope can be entertained — and thus 
reviving all the energies of British en- 
terprise ; proceeding to stop over- 
working, as far as legislation can with 
propriety do it, and thus relieving the 
labour-market of its surplus ; then be- 
stowing poor-laws upon Ireland, and 
thus drawing off the pressure of Irish 
pauperism from the English agricultu- 
rists ; next restoring an adequate pro- 
tection to our silk and glove manufac- 
turers, and thus calling into life again 
two trades almost destroyed ; and then, 
—but we must stop, or the recital will 
become fatiguing, and the labour ap- 
pear too vast. Not impracticable, how- 
ever, is the task ; nor are we hopeless 
of seeing it undertaken. We are strongly 
in hope that bright days are yet in 
store for England; and we are sure 
that in no other way can those bright 
days ever come. 

























































A Dream. 


A DREAM. 


To man’s free spirit ’tis given to wing its way 
(While the worn body sleeps and clings to earth) 
From midnight gloom to realms more bright than day, 
And gaze on things it startles into birth : ‘ 
Unutterable some, and some whose ray 
Gleams on awakening consciousness a light, 
Such as of old hath cheer’d a prophet’s sight. 


A vision or a dream was mine: and yet 
The stars moved silent onward in their course ; 
And eve’s mild planet in the waves had set, 
When spirits pass’d before me. Whence their source 
I might not know; but I can ne’er forget ; 
Among them there were some that since, I fear, 
Have been, and yet, perhaps, remain too dear. 


Their forms were hideous! I may not compare 
Their features with the human race or brute. 
Pale, through the night, their eye-balls seem’d to glare 
Portentous light, by which one might compute 
Their numbers as they floated by in air: 
And each, in’ passing, threw a glance on me, ¢ 
Proffering its red right hand with horrid glee. 


Sickening, I turn’d away to find relief 
In happier fancies ; but again they stood 
Tn mute array before me; and a chief 
Seem’d to have risen among them — one who could, 
And did, o’erpower my soul. The pause was brief: 
One stride he took—I shuddered. Then mine arm 
Through his he drew, and broke the wonderous charm. , 


The scene was changed. That chief became my friend. 
His air was noble and his carriage free : 

Fresh vigour to my soul he seem’d to lend, 
As on mine onward path he walk’d with me. 

His converse all attractions seem’d to blend, 

Which we at intervals are wont to find 

Among the endowed and highest of mankind. 


Too soon my soul was his— we were as one, 
And journeyed on together; and our way ‘ 
Was strewn with flowers; and every setting sun 
In glorious hues foretold the coming day 
Would dawn in splendour. So at length we won 
An eminence that overlook’d the world, 
Where his broad banner proudly waved unfurled. 


There glittering tents were seen; and sounds of mirth 
And melody came floating on the air, 

As if to bid us welcome ; and the earth, ’ 
Which on that hill at first was scorch’d and bare, 

Blush’d into beauty by the sudden birth 

Of thousand times ten thousand lovely flowers, 

Such as ne’er grew on this poor world of ours. 


We pass’‘d the barrier; then a wonderous view, 

A long drawn vista of unknown delight, 
Burst on my raptured soul; and still it grew 

Magnificently wider and more bright. ‘ 
Nor could I then the sigh of joy subdue ; 
And a new spirit seem’d, without control, 
To rush, like gushing waters, o’er my soul. 
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Thenceforth the past seem’d as it ne’er had. been : 

I mingled with the glittering throng that came 
To hail me welcome ’mid that joyous scene. 

And yet there glanced at times a livia flame, 
Shot from among the crowd, as through a screen : 
And then the features of some ghastly face, 
Gliding behind, ill suited that gay place. 


Methought ’twas fancy —and I look’d around ; 

And the crowd press’d about me: then | felt 
My fears were just; for, ’mid a joyous sound, 

A clay-cold arm twined round me like a belt, 
Its clammy hand, blood-stain’d as from a wound. 
I knew it for the same that, with mad glee, 

One of those hideous spirits proffer’d me. 


Spell-bound I stood awhile—and then I clasp’d 
The hand in frenzy, and it listless fell— 

The arm hung loosely round me: I had grasped 
The hand of one more fair than words can tell. 

She look’d unutterable things, and gasp’d 

Of gratitude to me ; I knew not why, 

Nor dared to ask ;——’twas a sweet mystery ! 


My friend the chief, in gratulating strain, 

Spake his approval ; and then bade me win 
Enjoyment where I wauld in his domain, 

Nor deem that aught in pleasure could be sin. 
Then said, “ Farewell! we soon shall meet again. 
Meanwhile, if any here your foe should seem, 
Grasp firm his hand— you'll find ’tis but a dream.” 


Onward he pass’d ; and, though he’d been to me 
A friend and guide awhile, methought ’twas well 
That we were parted ; for I long’d to be 
Alone, beneath that glance which on me fell 
In mild and modest lustre languidly. 
Enraptured then I chose her for my guide ; 
And her fair form and beauty were my pride. 


About that labyrinth, where pleasures rose 

In all the wild luxuriance of a dream, 
"Twas hers to lead my footsteps, and disclose 

The cause of all that my weak sense might deem 
A phantom or illusion ; and dispose 
My tutor’d mind to join with each gay throng 
That pass’d in joyous recklessness along. 


And did mingle with them; and I drank 
Of Pleasure’s cup, e’en to the very dregs: 
Then, in a rhapsody, I turn’d to thank 
My beauteous guide; — but O! not one that begs 
ler way in rags, with hunger lean and lank, 
Look’d half so ghastly ; and a livid glare 
Shot from her eyes between her long black hair. 


* Is this,” I cried, “ that lovely one, whose form 

Seem’d all perfection bursting on my sight ? 
Better to herd with demons of the storm, 

And rush amid the phantoms of the night, 
Than, with a throbbing brain and pulses warm, 
Thus to behold, in magical decay, 

Pleasure, and wit, and beauty melt away !” 


It seem’d as though my voice, like some dire spell 
Or horrid incantation, lad the power 
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To summon round the messengers of hell : 
For such they were who, at the midnight hour, 
Had first rush’d on me ;—and a laughing yell 
Proclaim’d their presence. As before they stood ; 
But now their right hands were unstain’d by blood. 


I gazed upon them; but I had no fear 

Of aught they could effect, for now I knew 
The charm to make that vision disappear. 

So one, less hideous than the rest, I drew 
By signs toward me; and when he came near, 
I took him by the hand to be my guide — 

He stood a page obsequious at my side. 


His was a fine mercurial spirit, fit 
For nobler deeds than those he wrought for me: 
His were the repartee and brilliant wit 
That veil’d e’en vice itself in mystery. 
His soul with mine in unison seem’d knit : 
For I had wishes that might not be said — 
But even as I wish’d the youth obey’d. 


And when at times I mused (for even there 
Thought would intrude) of paths in which I’d walk’d ‘ 
In peace and harmony—with whom, and where ; 
And how, in innocence of heart, we’d talk’d 
Of days to come, all free from guilt and care— 
He’d rouse me with some wild and merry lay, 
And drive those once-loved images away. 


My race I ran, and joined me hand in hand 
With other evil spirits, which no more 

Kept their own semblance ; but, at my command, 4 
New forms of beauty and of virtue wore : 

Such names indeed they claimed in that strange land! 

"Twas pleasant to forget what they had been, 

Since they were present at each joyous scene. 


Yet were there some so hideous, that my soul 
Shrank ever back in horror. Yet, perchance, 
It was from instinct I might not control ; 
For I have joined e’en them in Pleasure’s dance 
And midnight revelry around the bow! ; 
But could not deem them friends, they were so vile, ; 
That my blood curdled at their ghastly smile. 


Was this a dream ? Would that I might believe 
It was no more ! These are the spirits that be — 
Which have existence ever; and deceive 
With promise fair our frail mortality ; 
Leading us where they list, and oft achieve 
A triumph o’er the soul, which ne’er again 
Can cast aside their adamantine chain. ’ 


I dare not say I did—for there is one, 

That chief who claimed me, unto whom I gave 
My full concurrence in his race to run, 

He doth and yet may haunt me to the grave. 
Such spirits shrink not from the rising sun ; 
But once possessed of power, with iron sway 
Still make their vassals tremble and obey. 


How did I ’scape the rest? Not with the start 
Of sudden resolution ; for the snare 

Of pleasant artitice benumbed my heart, 

And still environed me, e’en when I dare 
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Admit onan that the wary art 
With which these spirits tended my behest, 
Was for a purpose evil and unblest. 


No more of shadowy images! This dream 

Was but a vision of mine erring life, 
Misled by Pleasure’s meretricious gleam — 

My reason and my will at constant strife, 
Struggling, like drowning foes, while still the stream 
Of life rushed on to that deep perilous fall 
Whence clouds of mist arise and cover all. 


The phantom chief is that triumphant sin, 
That one to which my nature most inclined. 
With such an one each mortal doth begin 
To quit the better purpose of his mind ; 
Hoping, by such strange guidance, he may win 
The boon of happiness for which men sigh, 
And toil, and study, meditate, and die. 


Vices, though veiled by names of pleasant sound, 
Are vices still; and if one be our guide 
And dear companion, in the neutral ground 
Of wisdom and of folly, though our pride 
May spurn the notion that we could confound 
Pleasure and vice, too soon we find how true 
It is that we may fly but not subdue. 


Sin’s first approach, the Holy Volume says, 
Is like the streamlet from a mountain lake, 
That hath o’ertopped its boundary, and strays 
Glittering, across the verdant bank, to break 
The silence of the valley, as it sways, 
From moss to rocky ledge, in downward flow, 
A blessing to the thirsty vales below. 


Quickly the scene is changed. The silvery dash 
Of that pure stream is shrouded by the fall 
Of one wide sheet of waters, and the plash 
Of fallen roots and shrubs, ’mid the loud call 
Of “ deep on deep ;” and then the thundering crash 
Of some huge rock ; —and, lo! the parent lake 
Moves onward, from a century’s sleep awake ! 


Words may not paint the elemental shock, 
The rush of waters, and their earthquake force — 
The forest swept away, the beetling rock, 
Toppling down headlong, ’mid their maddening course ; 
While, far below, the shepherd and his flock 
In blind security their doom await— 
The floods roll on and bear them to their fate. 


How then did I escape? Among our race 

A chosen few remain, on whom the light 
Of virtue sheds a calm and holy grace — 

Who seem like beauteous visions of the night, 
For which this world can be no resting-place. 
Happy the hour we learn to follow them, 

Like those who saw the star of Bethlehem ! 


One such I met; and she became to me 
A leading star, to guide me on my way : 
For where she led, those spirits might not be, 
But fled her presence, as at break of day 
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The spectres of the grave are said to flee. 
Yet still they hovered round in hateful train, 
Hoping to lure me to their haunts again. 


I knew them for my foes—but I had been 
Too recently among them ; and, at times, } 
(As veterans love to think on what they’ve seen, 
And dangers past in inauspicious climes, 
Reposing on their native village green), 
I looked in haughty pride on that dark host, 
As though ’twere mine of victory to boast. 






But no! Life’s sand must dwindle to a grain, 
And e’en that solitary grain must fall, 

And the last throb leave stagnant heart and brain, 
And all that fond mortality may call 

The best and dearest, ere we can attain 

A place of rest and full security 

Against the power of these fierce spirits that be. 


THE WANDERER’S ROMAUNT. 


Mrp this fallen world of tears, 
Fraught with woes, and doubts, and fears — 
Mid this region of distress— 
This wide howling wilderness,— 

Many a flowery spot doth lie, 
To cheer the weary wanderer’s eye— 
Many a verdant still retreat, 

Where Peace and Joy may often meet-- 
Many a blooming paradise 

May yet be found beneath the skies. 

To the soul that’s taught of Heaven, 

All things here are richly given ; 

Nature’s bright romantic dress — 

All her varied loveliness. 

And, amidst her magic round, 

Would’st thou know the hallow’d ground 
Where sweetest Joy may oft be found, 

List to me, and I will tell 

Where the cherub loves to dwell : ; 
Thou may’st find him in the vale, 

At the hour of twilight pale, 

Listening to the nightingale 

Pouring forth her raptured song, 

Hills, and dales, and woods among ; 

Waking Echo with her strain, 

Who responds to her again 

From her mossy cave, where she ‘ 
Had lain in slumbers soothingly 

All the live-long wintry night, 

Dreaming of the Spring’s delight. 

Youthful Spring! ethereal queen ! 

Clad in robes of cheerful green — 

Who now, with all her jocund train, 

Comes tripping o’er the dewy plain: 

Wheresoe’er her light feet eae, 
Verdant beauty quick is spread — } 
As from her graceful lap she showers 
Wreathed buds and new-blown flowers — 
As with printless feet she speeds 
O’er hills and dales and sunny meads; 
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Whilst, hand in hand in cireling dance, 
The laughing hours of May advance, 
Leading on, in sportive measure, 
Youth, and Love, and healthful Pleasure ; 
And, ruling o’er the scene so fair, 
Joy seems omnipresent there. 
Oft let me, at this season bright, 
Rapt in spirit of delight, 
Led by Leisure, roam at will 
Up the sides of some high hill ; 
There to view the landscape round, 
And catch each rural sight and sound ; 
Just ere the giant speeding Sun, 
With his weary race foredone, 
Shrouded in his bright pavilion, 
Dyed in Ce and vermilion, 
’Gins to lay his glowing head 
In his golden-curtain’d bed, 
And sinks adown to take his rest 
In the far, far-distant west. 
Then, lost in wonder and delight, 
Let me feast my ravish’d sight, 
Gazing on the scene so bright, 
Till the land cape fade away, 
Glimmering in the paly ray 
Of the parting, dying day ; 
And linger fondly, still, and lone, 
Sitting on some aged stone 
All with hoary moss o’ergrown, 
Listening to the plaintive knell 
Of the far-off curfew-bell, 
And dreamy tinkling of the folds 
From the dim and distant wolds ; 
Till sad twilight, pure and pale, 
Clad in sober funeral, 
Come, at this her stilly hour, 
To soothe me with her plaintive power ; 
Till the dewy evening star 
’Gins to mount her silvery car, 
To journey with the pensive moon, 
Speeding te her highest noon — 
To her watch-tower, up on high, 
In the broad fields of the sky, 
Filling all the earth and air 
With her soft and gleamy glare, 
That hill, and dale, and mountains bright, 
Tremble in the checkered light. 
All living things are sunk to rest, 
The birds are in their mossy nest, 
Or, ’neath the moonlight dimly beaming, 
On the branches sweetly dreaming ; 
Whilst the stilly earth doth seem 
To slumber in the pale moonbeam ; 
And not a motion, not a sound, 
Disturbs the tranquil scene around. 
And, oh! ’tis sweet to linger still, 
Till Meditation has her fill; 
Till, wrapt in musing melancholy, 
And thoughts of peace, all pure and holy, 
I quite forget this world of folly, 
Feasting on that heavenly food, 
Minister’d to the wise and good 
In calmand sacred solitude. 
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I am off to shoot woodcocks with O’Connel at Derry-down- 
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ane Castle: you shall have a brace or two packed in straw and deal, if successful. 
Jack Fortescue, formerly of ours, sends me an account of his landing from India, 


but I have no time to look at it—will you ? 


My cab is at the door. 


J, U.S. Club, Thursday. 


I hope you got the pheasants safe. 


Good-bye, my hearty ! 


Yours ever, 
Cornetivus O’Donocuve. 


** And now my bark, with homeward prow, 

Broke through the briny wave ; 

Loudly the winter blast did blow — 
Dark billows wildly rave : 

But, oh! each angry blast that blew 
Bore music to my ear ; 

For swift my white-winged vessel flew 
Towards that isle so dear.”—SrernDate. 


“Tuanx Gop! land is in sight at last, 
and we shall soon be at the end of our 
voyage. Success to the Dumdum 
Castle! 1 trust I shall never again 
take an hour’s exercise between her 
oop-ladder and main-bitts. There 
ave I been walking every day, along 
those five plauks, for five months and 
five days ; I know each fibre of each 
plank, the exact shape of each copper 
pin, the true line of the seams, and 
each morsel of the oakum which has 
frayed from the caulking. Once more, 
dear London, I shall perambulate thy 
dirty streets, roll in thy divine hackney 
coaches, and revel in the enjoyments 
of a beef-steak shop. Soon shall I taste 
bliss in a pot of brown stout; and as 
the rich nectar glides over my tongue, 
and, gurling, lucubrates my thirsty 
gullet, I shall exclaim—unot aloud, for 
fear of being choked,—Here is to the 
bottom, though it were a mile! Land 
of my birth! land of liberty! free and 
happy England, how I do love thee! 
Yet I know not why I should love thee 
for being the land of my birth, or rejoice 
that thou art free ; for having been born 
in thy chilly clime, India has not agreed 
with me for the last fifteen years ; and 
returning from a country of slaves, 
where my pleasure was to thump my 
servants, I run a risk of being heart- 
ily thrashed, and being subsequently 
trounced at law, if 1 but push one of 
his majesty’s ragged lieges out of my 
way. Yet, 
‘ England, with all thy faults, I love thee 
still!’” 
Having finished my soliloquy, I 
thrust my head from my cabin (the 
awning one on the starboard side) into 


the cuddy, and requested the attend- 
ance of Peter, the cuddy servant. 

** Peter, is larid to be seen from the 
deck ?” 

“ Ho, saib.” 

“ Peter, how dare you talk Hindos- 
tanee, and the shores of Old England 
in sight ?—that ‘ Ho, saib,’ has brought 
on a pain in my side, and my liver 
gives me such a twinge when put in 
mind of its sojourn in the East. Give 
me a glass of brandy and water.” 

“¢ Acha, saib.” 

“ What! again, Peter!” 

“ Sar,” returned Peter, “I speak 
English, if master only give time; but 
master get angry with his poor fellow— 
that not proper, sar.” 

* T have often intended to ask you 
from whence you come, Peter, for you 
are cunning in numerous tongues.” 

“Iss, sar; I understand tongues very 
well—the captain always ask my opi- 
nion when he lay in stock for ship ;— 
he say I too much cunning in tongues, 
and hams, and pickles.” 

“‘ For tongues read languages, Peter. 
I should like to know how you picked 
up the various lingos in which you hold 
forth.” 

“« Master like story—I spin yarn for 
you, sar?” 

I nodded, and Peter proceeded. 

*T born at Negapatam, sar, where I 
talk Malabars and low caste Portuguee 
—then when chokre I go Calcutta, 
where I learn Hindostanee—then I go 
sea and learn English—recruit soger 
come in ship, I soon speak a little 
Trish.” 

“ And what did you learn to say in 
Trish, Peter?” 
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“ Sar, I say honomin doul.” 

“ Define, most learned Peter; I 
understand you not.” 

“Sar, that mean your soul go to 
Sbitaun.” 

“ Thank you, Peter, for the explana- 
tion. It isa genteel way of sending one 
au diable, as we must not mention hell 
to ears polite.” 

“Iss, sar. I talk French, too, sar. 
I once on board privateer out of Pon- 
dicherry, where I made music.” 

“ Premier musicien—eh? Corypheus 
to the band, I presume ?” 

“ Iss, sar—I play fiddle—most fa- 
mous; if master listen, me play Molly 
Brooks.” 

I whistled, “* Molbrook s’en va-t-en 
guerre.” 

“Tss, sar, iss!” cried Peter, in 
ecstasy, as he danced on the deck, 
snapping his fingers, and taking up the 
tune ; “ master knows Molly Brooks.” 

I might have obtained much informa- 
tion from my friend Peter, but unluckily 
at this moment we were interrupted by 
the captain, who, not liking music and 
dancing, inquired, in the gentlest tone, 
“ Who the h—I it was kicking up such 
a nitty in the cuddy, and shaking his 
chronometers.” 

I never argue with a sailor, particu- 
larly with a captain in his own ship— 
it is of no use; and in this case, 
Captain Kentledge, commanding the 
Dumdum Castle, was, if possible, more 
disagreeable than others in the same 
line. He would cavil at a word, and 
deny palpable conclusions drawn from 
the most logical chain of reasoning ; 
he would refuse to deduce a plain in- 
ference from the clearest exposition of 
attested facts; he would not reason, 
but he would give the flattest contra- 
diction, and that in no measured tone. 
Before we had been a month from the 
Madras Roads, [ endeavoured to im- 
press on his mind that vociferation was 
not argument, but in vain. Cutting 
blocks with a razor is dull work, even 
at sea; so I gave up Captain Kentledge 
of the Dumdum Castle as a bad job. 

** Peter, you are quite unique. Give 
my compliments to Mr.Grummet, and 
ask him how the wind blows, and when 
we may expect to land.” 

Peter returned, all his endeavours 
not being able to hide a risible grin 
on his black intelligent face. 

“ Well, Peter, did you give my 
message to the chief officer ?” 

“ Tss, sar.” 
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“« What did he say?” 

“ Mr. Grummet say, Damn my black 
soul, sar.” 

“ Gentlemanlike and professional— 
what else ?” 

“ He say, soger ossifer ax more 
questions nor a parson could answer. 
Then he call Serang a hog; then he 
say to me, ‘ Toom soor ke jat’—call 
me hog, too, sar. Then he say, Tell 
Captain Fortescue wind west, course 
north, ship go twenty knots an hour, 
and we shall land before the ground- 
tier buts awake.” 

‘“ Harkee, Peter! you may excel in 
the knowledge of tongues, hams, and 
pickles, but not in the delivery of 
messages. If you bring me such an- 
other, [ shall put your ham in a pickle 
that you will give tongue with a ven- 
geance,” 

<¢ Ise, sar.” 

“ Peter, jow !” 

“ Acha, saib.” 

Before the steward had announced 
dinner, something of a blueish gray 
colour was seen above the horizon 
from the deck; and though to my un- 
practised eye it had all the appearance 
of a cloud, I was informed it was the 
Start Point, about fifteen miles distant. 
We sat down in high good humour, 
our greatest happiness consisting in 
the prospect of our nearly arrived 
separation. 

“‘ Captain Fortescue, the pleasure of 
a glass of wine?” “ With pleasure, 
colonel.” ‘ Doctor, will you join?” 
“ Mony thanks to ye, laddie; but I 
will just tak a glass of ale.” “ Mrs. 
Lambe, will you have some pork ?” 
* Thank you, sir; but I am partial to 
goose.” ‘Now, Mrs. Lambe, I know 
why you choose that corner next the 
Doctor.” ‘ Hoot awa’, mon, did ye 
ca’ me a guse?” “ Never fash your 
thumb, Doctor; we will have a merry 
bout of it when I pay you a visit in 
Stirling.” “ Ay, lad, then ye’ll be 
paid offin your aincoin.” “In pounds, 
shillings, and pence, Doctor; that will 
be paying him in sTERLING coin.” 
“ Well, I do declare there is a pun. 
Really, Captain Fortescue, you say 


_such good things sometimes.” 


I have too much affection for the 
reader to bore him with an account 
of the various personages who made 
the above remarks ; but I think it may 
be gratifying to know their names. 

Colonel Bileton, E. I. Co. 

Captain Livergone, do. 

D 
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Lieutenant Yellowley, do. 

Captain Fortescue (myself), H. M. 
46th regiment. 

Cornet Halfhanger, H. M. 13th light 
dragoons. 

Mr. Cutcherry Potts, civil service, 
E. I. Co. 

Mr. Jeremiah Somervill Hogsflesh, 
do. do. 

Mr. Peter Awdowlut Chuprasston, 
do. do. 

Assist.-Surgeon M‘Buttock, do. do. 

Three Master Livergones, one Mas- 
ter Potts, and five Master Yellowleys. 

Mrs. and Miss Rupeeson ; Mrs. and 
three Miss Yellowleys; Mrs. Livergone ; 
Mrs. Cuteherry Potts; Mrs. and Miss 
M‘Buttock ; Mrs. Lambe; Mrs.Sharpe ; 
and Mrs. Vanderbeast. 

Miss Rupeeson had just declared 
I said such good things sometimes. I 
must declare, in turn, that my little 
friend Julia Rupeeson was very often 
in the right. I asked her to take a 
glass of wine; her hand trembled as 
she carried the claret to her mouth. I 
looked at her; the same idea struck us 
both, that it would probably be the 
last time. The moisture gathered in 
her eye, increased to a tear, and glis- 
tened on her cheek. Confound every 
one in the cuddy! Had no one been 
near, I should have sprung across the 
table, and kissed it off; it mingled 
with the wine, and the last drop rolled 
over her lip. I believe at that moment 
she mentally prayed for my welfare, 
and drank the ruby claret as a pledge 
of her sincerity. Heaven bless you, 
dear girl! may you live long and hap- 
pily! may your husband appreciate 
your worth, and love you as you de- 
serve ! may your children be beautiful 
and virtuous! and may 

These thoughts were interrupted by, 

“What the deuce are you doing, 
Fortescue? Mrs. Livergone does not 
take caper-sauce with plum-pudding.” 

“ Really, Livergone—truly, my dear 
fellow— Mrs. Livergone, I am mon- 
strous stupid—pray, excuse me! I 
thought I was helping M‘Buttock ; he 
always takes caper-sauce with plum- 
pudding.” 

* Ye are daft, mon! I never did 
siccan a thing since I was bora,” replied 
the North Briton. 

“ M‘Buttock, how can you say so? 
If Mrs. Livergone will pardon my in- 
attention, and in token of forgiveness 
grant me the honour of drinking her 
health——” 
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“ Now really, Capt. Fortescue a 

“ Yellowley, will you give Mrs. Li- 
vergone some Madeira.” 

“ Captain Kentledge, how soon may 
we hope to land ?” asked Mrs. Rupee- 
son. 

« T shoud’nt wonder, ma’am, if we 
had a Cowes boat alongside before 
dark, or early to-morrow ; but with this 
spanking breeze we shall be round the 
Foreland, and in the Downs, in no 
time.” 

“ Law !” said Mrs. Vanderbeast, 
who had never been out of India until 
she embarked in the Dumdum Castle, 
—“ and are we to go in a boat with 
cows ?” 

“ No, ma’am,” growled the skipper. 

“ Captain Fortescue, what does he 
mean by a cow’s boat ?” 

“A sort of budgerow, madam, to 
take those calves on shore.” 

“ Law! now you are talking of 
those sweet innocents, the dear child- 
ren.” 

“ The dear children, Mrs. Vander- 
beast, according to my ideas, are sweet 
in no sense.” 

“ Another pun, Captain Fortescue ; 
something better than the last. I am 
sorry, for your reputation, that it is not 
your own,” observed the pretty Julia. 

*« Pardon me, my dear Mrs. Rupee- 
son;—hem! I beg your pardon, Miss 
Rupeeson, it is my own; I first made 
it about nine years ago. Our colonel 
mentioned it at the governor’s table— 
it was repeated by his secretary—told 
as a bon mot of his excellency’s—found 
its way into the government gazette— 
was copied into the Age,—and bound 
up in the last edition of Joe Miller. 


‘ Who steals my purse steals trash ; 

But he that filches from me my good 

puns 

Robs me of that which not enriches 

him, 

And makes me poor indeed !’” 

“Very poor, indeed, Captain For- 
tescue.”” 

“ [I wonder,” said Mr. Cutcherry 
Potts, who was always wondering,—* [ 
wonder shall we be able to land to 
night ?” 

“ Hard to say, Potts,” said Half- 
hanger ; “ but if you have a mind to 
bet, I don’t mind taking the odds.” 

“ Don’t you be such a fool, Potts, as 
to bet about any such nonsense,” said 
his wife. 

“ Mrs. P., my dear, how can you 
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talk so? you are joking, Mrs. P., my 
dear. I wonder, Halfhanger, if you 
are in earnest ?” 

“¢ QO, if you have a mind to bet, ask 
Mrs. Potts’s permission ; she will give 
you leave.” 

“ Halfhanger, I wonder what you 


mean. I beg your pardon, Mrs. P., 
my dear. (Mrs. Potts had pinched 
him.) Halfhanger, I will bet you a 


pound we don’t get a boat alongside 
to night.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind ; but mind 
you book it.” 

“ T wonder if I shall win.” 

“ Miss Rupeeson, those two gentle- 
men are goimg to publish,” said [. 

“ What, Captain Fortescue ?” 

“ One his wonders, and the other a 
work on the mind. Their favourite 
topics are to be transferred from their 
tongues to their pens.” 

“ Of course,” said the dear girl, 
“ they will come to you for mottos !” 

“1 hope so,” I replied. “ For the 
first,—hem !—‘ only wonder, wise men 
but admire.’ ” 

“ T did not distinctly hear the first 
part of your quotation ; will you repeat 
it, for my advantage ?” 

“ There is nought so tedious as a 
twice-told tale; besides, I am sure you 
remember it. The motto for the se- 
cond — let me see; we may consult 
Lord Bacon, and find what he thinks 
on the subject. ‘The human mind,’ 
says Lord Bacon P 

Potts, they are laughing at you,’ 
said Mrs. P. 

** T wonder who you mean, Mrs. P., 
my dear?” 

Mrs. Potts was a bitter weed; her 
nose was sharp, her chin was sharp, 
and her ears were sharp; her visage 
was enough to sour an ocean of punch : 
the odious woman, too, was fond of 
cheese. Peter was now handing this 
article round the table. 

“ Mrs. Potts, thou shalt not eat a 
morsel of it!” 

“« By the way, Potts,” said I, “ did 
you see Lutyens of the 35th Native In- 
fantry, after he returned from Burmah? 
You know he was hit, at Dalla.” 

“ Dear me! was he indeed? I 
wonder where ?”’ 

‘¢ A jingal-ball hit him in the mouth, 
and knocked out most of his teeth,” I 
answered. ‘“ Out of his full compli- 
ment of eight and thirty, he had not 
above seven left.” 

“ Dear me! indeed!” 
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“ Ay; he would have exclaimed 
with Macduff,— 


‘ At one fell swoop ! 
What all my little ones !’ 


but at the time he was obliged to hold 
his jaw.” 

“ How shocking! I wonder have I 
thirty-eight teeth ?” 

“ Count them, Potts,” said I. 

Mrs. Potts had just helped herself to 
cheese; but, not being more certain 
than her spouse how many teeth she 
had, or ought to have had, left the 
cheese untouched, and began to reckon. 
I could perceive, by the working of 
the muscles about her mouth, that her 
tongue was making a tour of inspec- 
tion,— carefully noting those fit for 
duty, those that were non-effectives, 
and inserting its tip into the numerous 
vacancies. The greater part of the 
front rank were present, most of the 
rear rank were missing, and those that 
answered to the roll-call were little 
ragged stumpy fellows, scarce fit to 
pass muster,—the sooner they were 
discharged the better; indeed, the front 
rank looked rather blue on the busi- 
ness. She could not make the num- 
ber, so began again. 

“ Fortescue, I have not thirty-eight. 
Mrs. P., my dear, how many have you, 
counting your wise teeth ?” 

‘“ How can you be so foolish, Potts ; 
count them yourself, if you ever had 
any,” answered the amiable wife to her 
husband’s sapient remarks, 

“QO yes, to be sure I had; but I 
lost them long ago,” said Potts. “ There 
is one-— and — and then —and —and 
that— and I declare I have not half so 
many; I wonder what can have be- 
come of them all ?” 

* Potts, take a glass of Hodson after 
your cheese.” 

‘* With pleasure, Fortescue. Cheese, 
eh! Dear me, you have all done! 
Very odd that I should not have so 
many teeth a3 other people; I wonder 
why ?” 

Mrs. Potts’s cheese went away on 
her plate ; her teeth had been other- 
wise engaged. 

Allsublunary enjoyments must come 
to a close, and a dinner cannot last for 
ever. The ladies left the table, and 
the gentlemen soon followed. I can- 
not help thinking that it was more to 

look at the land than for the sake of 
their society. The sight of land was 
new, the ladies’ society old ; most of 
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their charms had disappeared on a five 
months’ acquaintance. If I remember 
right, we voted them a bore at the 
Cape, and made a point of cutting 
them when on shore ; then the sight of 
new faces was so refreshing ;—-and did I 
avoid them all? No, Julia! No, by 
all that is pure, innocent, affectionate, 
and confiding, I did no such thing! 
I looked in other faces, and saw more 
beauty ; did I see more intelligence ? 
No! I saw as radiant smiles; did 
they spring from as pure and cheerful 
a source? No! 1 saw gaiety and 
boisterous mirth ; was the mind as 
well regulated within? No! I saw 
friends, friends who loved me as a 
boy and esteemed me as a man; but, 
dear girl, did I see the affection that 
beams in thy lovely eyes? I saw 





“« * T thaw a peacock with fiery tail, 
I thaw a comet thower down hail,— 
I thaw a cloud,’ ”— 


said an urchin at my elbow. 

* Joe Potts, if I catch you on the 
poop again, by Jupiter I will crucify 
you! Get down immediately, you 
ugly abortion.” 

“Well, Captain Forte¢heue, I'll go 
down ; but I'll tell my mama you 
called me an aborthon.” So saying, 
Potts the younger vanished. 

“T hate children; that Joey Potts 
is my utter aversion, with his thaws,— 
not * full of wise saws and modern in- 
stances.’ His mother says he has a 
cast in one eye; he squints abomina- 
bly ; his head is so large, I am certain 
he has water on the brain; tant mieur 
for the sapient Cutcherry.” 

“Miss Rupeeson, as your mother 
has taken a chair, will you accept of 
myarm? Mrs. Rupeeson, your daugh- 
ter wishes to walk to the gangway, and 
look at the land. If you will trust her 
to me, I shall take care she does not 
jump overboard.” 

There was just sufficient room for 
two people, by standing close, to lean 
over the bulwark, and look at the land, 
and talk, and do a few other little 
things. Reader, I passed a delightful 
half-hour ! 

The Dumdum Castle was now sail- 
ing as rapidly as a castle could; the 
wind at north filled every sail, the spray 
flew from the bows, and on we bounded. 
I am naturally a talkative person ; my 
father, worthy man, used to say I was 
rather garrulous; and my mother— 
dear old soul! sometimes—as she 
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smiled, and wiped her spectacles, and 
told me not tointerrupt her—called me 
a chatterbox. Blessed be your memo- 
ries! At the present time I was silent— 
Julia was so too — we watched the sea 
as it rolled boiling and bubbling by us. 
Like the foam on the wave, like the 
bubble on the ocean, we appear, we 
sparkle, we are gone—we sink into the 
depths of eternity—we were, and are 
not—we lived, we loved—we are re- 
moved hence and are forgotten. I 
never could look over the ship’s side 
without thinking of another existence 
after death: to me it always 
** Points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.” 


I have sailed many thousand miles, 
have seen sails rent, the tall masts 
bending and breaking like willow 
twigs—cables which might have sus- 
tained a pendant world, snap like bits 
of packthread. I have seen the forked 
flash dart through the deck, rend- 
ing oak and fusing metal in its pas- 
sage, and Heaven’s artillery belching 
forth its thunders; and thought neither 
ofdeathnoreternity. [havesought “the 
bubble reputation even in the cannon’s 
mouth,” and returned from the perilous 
encounter unharmed and unthankful. 
I have escaped, almost by miracle, from 
the jaws of death, alas! to increase the 
catalogue of my sins, and add to the 
number of my transgressions; but I 
never gazed on the deep blue bosom of 
the mighty ocean, without being awed 
by the contemplation of the wonderful 
works of the Supreme Power, and 
going forth, 
‘“« A wiser and a better man.” 


Julia and I had been looking over the 
ship’s side for many minutes without 
speaking; the voyage, to the termina- 
tion of which we had looked forward 
as a grand epocha of happiness, had 
now nearly drawn to a close, and nei- 
ther experienced the gratification we 
had anticipated. The joy of parting 
from the companions of my voyage was 
lost in the pain of leaving this innocent 
and beautiful creature, who now leant 
on my arm. When the passage to 
England was over, we were not likely 
to meet again—she would live in re- 
tirement until her father returned from 
India, and my steps might be directed 
far from her's. Alone in the world, 
without a relation, without a home, was 
I to pass through life without sympathy, 
without some one to love and cherish ? 
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Myelderbrother’sdeath had made me in- 
dependent though notafluent; if I could 
only persuade this beautiful flower to 
grow to my side, and bloom under my 
protection, contented and happy I 
should glide calmly down life’s stream ; 
loving and beloved, I should not wan- 
der in search of happiness, but await 
the coming of Bathmendy at home. 

“ Captain Fortescue, the sight of 
England appears to have had a great 
effect on you,” said the dear girl; 
“ you have been alternately grave and 
gay since we came in sight of the land ; 
you were more than usually pleasant at 
dinner, but since we left the cuddy I 
have heard neither pun nor quotation.” 

“T suppose, like Jacques, I am 
growing ‘ melancholy and gentleman- 
like,’” I answered, endeavouring to 
smile; * but do you feel no change, 
Julia, from the same cause?” I had 
never called her Julia before, and she 
now turned her dark blue eye on me 
with an inquiring, though not a re- 
proving glance. 

“T feel that I am going into a world 
that is newto me. When I came from 
India as a child,and was sent to school, 
I was too young to have had any feel- 
ing but that of pleasure at the change. 
I returned to India, to my dear father 
—his large acquaintance and numerous 
friends, together with his high civil 
situation, always afforded a pleasant 
society, of which we were the head. 
We shall find it far otherwise in Eng- 
land ; we shall have to form a new ac- 
quaintance, and try to make new 
friends. The voyage home has been 
the connecting link between the two; 
and though I should not like to pass 
my life entirely with our passengers, I 
cannot part with some of them at least 
without regret.” 

“« My own feelings have undergone 
a considerable change since the morn- 
ing,” I answered; “ I thought nothing 
would have given me more pleasure than 
a glimpse of the white cliffs; but now 
that I have seen them, my joy is turned 
to sorrow, and [ could wish them a 
thousand miles off; for when shall I ex- 
perience again moments like the pre- 
sent? When we land on yonder shore 
I shall be separated from what has 
made this voyage the brightest part of 
my existence—the society of the pure 
and beautiful being who now listens to 
me. When, looking round, I have been 
disgusted with folly, vulgarity, igno- 
rance, and presumption, how joyfully 
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I have turned to meet innocence and 
intelligence, and that delightful manner 
which can only spring from purity of 
mind! And is thistoend? Is this thelast 
time that I may address you in terms of 
respectful adoration? Or will Miss Ru- 
peeson pardon my presumption, and 
bid me hope! The devotion of my fu- 
ture life shall prove her worth, and the 
estimation in which I hold it. Julia, I 
love you more than I can express, and 
the prospect of parting with the dearest 
thing I have on earth almost drives me 
to distraction—one Word from you will 
make me miserable ; one little mono- 
syllable, one look, one gesture, will 
make me exquisitely happy —Julia, 
my love, my life!” 

I'll tell you what it is, as a friend 
of mine says at the beginning of each 
observation, reader—I’ll tell you what 
it is, or rather, what it will be before 
the year is out,—it will be a marriage, 
reader; for I have the young lady’s 
consent, and I have the old lady’s con- 
sent, and I have written to Mr. Rupee- 
son, and I shall have his consent—so if 
you see any account of it in the Morn- 
ing Post next November, don’t be asto- 
nished ; and also, L’ll tell you what it 
is, reader, you are very fortunate in 
knowing so much about it; but should 
you meet Mrs. Cutcherry Potts, pray, 
do not say a word to her, for she is a 
cantankerous animal, and might make 
some ill-natured remarks. 

After tea, we closed our whist and 
betting accounts, which required a good 
deal of explanation and adjustment. 
Most of the loosers gave orders for 
the money on their agents with toler- 
able good grace, the winners pocketing 
the same with sufficient nonchalance. 
Captain Kentledge was the most diffi- 
cult to please. He differed in opinion 
with every one on board, and usually 
closed all arguments with a proposal 
to back his opinion bya bet. In most 
instances he was wrong, and of course 
almost invariably lost. But as he made 
no regular entries, and his mind was 
on hard duty with longitude, latitude, 
salt pork, hard peas, canvass, tar, spars, 
and all the interior economy of the 
Dumdum Castle, he frequently forgot, 
or pretended to forget, that the bet 
had ever been made. On the other 


hand, if he won—for he was some 
times right by accident—he carefully 
put it down in his nautical almanack, 
and this he now produced as evidence 
in his favour; but there had been so 
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many other memorandums, and of such 
various natures—sights for the lunars, 
the numbers of beef and pork-barrels 
which had been broached, and other 
matters intended to have been after- 
wards inserted in the log-book—that 
in full committee we rejected the nau- 
tical almanack. Halfhanger, to use his 
own expression, “stuck him viciously ;” 
and never was money paid with stronger 
marks of disinclination, or more joyful- 
ly received by the winners. 

People who had lived for months on 
the worst possible terms, now found 
out that they entertained the highest 
esteem and strongest affection for each 
other. Where do you goto? Write 
to me—do, that’s a dear. Now, don’t 
forget—and be sure you let me know 
how Johnny is getting on. Here’s my 
address. I shall go to Cheltenham. 
So shall I. Shall you, indeed? I am 
glad of it. SoamI. La, how plea- 
sant! Where do you stay in London? 
Ibbotson’s is as good a place as any. 
I am going to the Tavistock—you get 
a capital breakfast there. What, in 
Covent Garden ?—that’s out of the 
way, surely. But, my dear fellow, no 
one with any regard for his reputation 
will go there. Some capital lodging- 
houses in Craven Street, and in those 
streets of the Strand. Shocking, hor- 
rid ; such a place!—cheap and nasty. 
Be sure you come and see me in 
Devonshire. And write to me to 
Winchester. I have purchased a small 
estate in Berkshire, near Reading—so 
nice—only forty miles from London ; 
come and spend your Christmas with 
me—we shall have rare fun. What’s 
the name of your place?’ Oh! Thorpe- 
end, or some such horrid name. I 
mean to call it Pagodaville, or Trichi- 
nopoly Court, or Raja Mundry Hall, 
or a pretty name of that sort. But 
Thorpe-end !— isn’t it shocking ?—no 
taste—does not sound nice, does it ? 

Julia was in her cabin during the 
above conversation, or I should not 
have been listening to it. I could not 
help turning round and addressing my 
sable friend Peter: 

“* Well, Peter, we must part too. 
Write to me, Peter, if you can get a 
frank.” 

*: Ios, ear.” 

“ But I must have your address, 
Peter.” 

“ Master bery good gentleman; For- 
tescue Saib say he give his poor fellow 
a dress.” 
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* No, Peter, I am not exactly going 
to present you with a keelut of honour ; 
but I wish to know your direction, in 
case I should write: where do you 
live, Peter?” 

“ Sar, I live Glostar Place, Portman 
Square.” 

“¢ A very fashionable place, Peter.” 

“ Tss, sar, bery fashionable—number 
seben, Glostar Place, Portman Square, 
Blackwall, sar.” 

*«‘ I was in hopes it had been farther 
west, Peter ; but if you reside in Black- 
wall, I fear I cannot write to you 
there.” 

“ Now master laugh at his poor 
fellow ; that not proper, sar— not pea- 
sible, sar.” 

Peter’s word peasible was well worth 
a dollar; but as it was necessary to 
put my plans of economy in practice, 
I only gave him a shilling. 

Next day we were landed at Ports- 
mouth, from the Dumdum Castle, by 
an Isle of Wight boat. I remained 
that night at the George, and the fol- 
lowing morning was seated beside the 
coachman on the box of the Highflyer, 
and bowling away for London— 


“ Smack went the whip, round went the 
wheels— 
Were never folks so glad.” 


I do not think the wagoner’s surprise 
at the ignorance of lame Jervis, in 
Miss Edgeworth’s excellent story, was 
stronger than that of my Jehu, when 
he heard my rapturous exclamations at 
the beauty of the fields, the gardens, 
cottages, &c., which met my view. 
But I really believe he doubted the 
soundness of my intellect, when I 
pointed out to him the beautiful healthy 
appearance of sundry ragged urchins 
who were dabbling in the mud at the 
road-side, and thought a cottage wench 
with fat, rosy cheeks and red elbows a 
sort of goddess. I overheard him say 
to the guard, “ That ’ere yallow-looking 
chap was a rum un; I ’spose he’s been 
all his life in foreign parts, and don’t 
know no better.” 

It was a beautiful day in the begin- 
ning of June, and the trees were dressed 
in their most luxuriant garbs; some 
rain which had fallen during the pre- 
ceding evening made the verdure fresh 
and green; the sun shone out—a re- 
freshing breeze tempered his heat, and 
all nature smiled beneath his rays. 
From the top of Postdown Hill the 
view was magnificent: the eye extended 
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over the strongly fortified lines of Port- 
sea; Portsmouth, with its dock-yard ; 
the harbour beyond it, bearing vessels 
of almost every size and form, from the 
huge three-decker to the insignificant 
tender. The Solan Sea, between Ryde 
and the mainland, and the Isle of 
Wight, whose blue highlands loomed 
in the distance, were all spread out, as 
it were in a map, beneath my feet. 
Then to the left the sea was visible for 
many miles, and numerous vessels 
shewed their white sails as they pur- 
sued their foaming track. But to me 
the inland view was far more inte- 
resting. Since I left England T had 
visited some of the finest scenery in 
the world. Some mountainous views 
between Madura and Tinnavelli, in the 
south of India, though not on a very 
large scale, were most varied with 
wood, rock, and cascade. I remember 
one evening in particular, we had left 
the palankeens in which we had been 
travelling all day, and mounted our 
horses, to enjoy a gallop previous to 
gaining our tents. The sun was ra- 
pidly sinking behind a high ridge on 
our right, in all the splendour of a 
tropical sunset. Sharp peaks, which 
we had not observed before, started 
into view, as the beams, every minute 
becoming more horizontal, illuminated 
their pointed tops; for a moment each 
glinted back a warm ray, and then sunk 
undistinguishable in the gray gloom of 
the valleys. The rocky eminences, with- 
out much stretch of the imagination, 
might have been converted into the 
castellated battlements of a hill-fort- 
ress. Here and there a mountain-stream 
sought an extensive lake on our left; 
sometimes leaping from rock to rock, 
glancing with a silvery brightness, and 
flinging a delightful coolness around, 
and again winding its murmuring way 
through the long grass to its destina- 
tion. On the lower ground the wide- 
spreading banyan, with its pendant 
roots, the lofty and umbrageous jack- 
tree, the towering cedar, and the feathery 
bamboo, gave shelter to numerous birds 
of varied song and plumage. Numbers 
of green parroquets flew screaming over- 
head; the mango-bird, arrayed in jet 
and gold, darted through the under- 
wood; a troop of monkeys chattered 
and bade us defiance from a distance. 
Occasionally the bird of Juno, with 
azure neck and star-eyed tail, would 
shew itself, and then vanish with a 
greyhound’s speed into the jungle; and 
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sometimes an antelope, with spiral horns 
and taper limbs, bounded across our 
path. All was beautiful, wild, and 
solitary. The works of nature had never 
been mutilated by the hand of art; 
they were lovely but useless: their 
beauty must be destroyed before they 
can become productive. 

I have examined the excavations of 
Salsette, I have explored the subterra- 
neous temples of Ellora, and marvelled 
at the wonderful works of man; I 
have seen the Burhampooter, Ganges, 
and Irrawaddy, which, next to the 
mighty os are the largest rivers 
in Asia; I have been among the snow- 
capped summits of the gigantic Hima- 
laya; I have witnessed the sublime, 
the enormous, and the magnificent ;— 
but I never beheld so pleasing a scene 
as the one now before me. The coun- 
try was cultivated like a garden: the 
fingers of art, industry, and comfort, 
were visible in each spot ; not a particle 
of ground was permitted to go to waste ; 
every square inch of it administered to 
man’s wants. The poor-man was not 
the slave of the rich ; what he earned by 
his toil was his own, and no turbaned 
satrap, with pride on his brow, and 
fetters in his hand, could force it from 
him: the peasant bids defiance to op- 
pression, and in the eye of the law is 
on a par with his prince. 

I was dropped at the Salopian, at 
Charing Cross. Having engaged a bed, 
I walked into the coffee-room, and 
was a good deal annoyed by every body 
staring at me. India is written in my 
face, thought I. What the deuce are 
the people looking at? I walked up to 
the chimney-piece, and began to exa- 
mine my outward man in the mirror 
which hung over it Truly I differed 
in appearance from those around me: 
my black mustache had not been trim- 
med for months, my dark eyes were 
much sunk in my head, my face bore 
evident marks of exposure to a tropical 
sun, and was a sure index ofa diseased 
liver,—I think it had a sort of 


“ Corsair expression—half savage, half 
soft.” 


My coat was too long in the collar, and 
too short in the waist: a vile tailoring 
rascal at Trichinopoly had endeavoured 
to copy a coat that had been in the 
fashion two or three years before, and 
the black villain had taken upon him- 
self to make sundry alterations from 
the original “ muster,” which, at the 
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time, I thought of little consequence. 
My trousers were severely plaited 
about the hips, and stuck out like a 
Dutchman’s breeches. In short, I was 
altogether a figure—a faire rire in a 
coffee-room, a faire peur on Hounslow 
or Bagshot Heath. I forthwith sent 
for a hackney-coach and drove to a 
friend of mine in the parish of St. 
James’s. I stated my unhappy case; 
he took compassion on my unfashion- 
able appearance; a coat was on the 
point of going home to Lord Stock- 
wheedle, or his valet, I am not sure 
which ; it was arrested in its ¢rajet, and 
transferred to my back. 

“We shall do, sir; we shall do 
charmingly, Captain Fortescue,” said 
the artiste, who remembered me, not- 
withstanding my long absence. “ We 
may be a /eetle tighter in the waist,—— 
a leetle idea—a notion—nothing more; 
it fits, sir, as if you had been cast in it. 
Kloftrichter, have the lower buttons re- 
moved a hair’s breadth.” 

Kloftrichter had the required altera- 
tion effected. Somebody else’s trou- 
sers fitted me equally well, and forth I 
strutted a new man. 

On looking over my accounts at the 
agent’s next morning, I found an item 
in my budget of subscription to the 
Junior United Service Club. Some of 
my friends had me proposed, and I 
was admitted a few days previous to 
my landing. It was a likely place to 
meet a friend; and I wanted to see 
what the club was, so took my way to 
Charles Street. A huge fellow in a 
handsome blue livery opened the door, 
and I found myself in a magnificent 
large house. Sut all the clubs in Lon- 
don are splendid ; and I should be 
sorry if most of my fairest readers had 
not a father, or a brother, or at least a 
lover, in one of them who possesses 
powers of description. Sofas and ma- 
gazines, arm-chairs and reviews. O, 
ye half-paw officers, how ye do revel in 
luxury! At one end of the room the 
best works of reference on the scien- 
tific part of your profession, belles 
lettres, history, and poetry, which ye 
never read. Strewn on the tables are 
newspapers from all parts of the globe, 
sporting magazines, army lists, navy 
lists, London directories, and alma- 
nacs, which ye do read. O ye heroes on 
half-pay that live in palaces, how well 
off ye are! Ye half-pay field-otficers, 


* Tuesday, a waiter at the club so named. 
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rejoice! ye half-pay captains, sur- 
geons, and commissaries, rejoice! ye 
half-pay subalterns, sans souct and sans 
six sous—without care, without coin— 
ay, and who grow fat in your plenteous- 
ness,—I say unto ye, ye poor devils, 
rejoice! Rejoice that ye no longer are 
obliged to frequent chop-houses, and 
dive obscurely for a dinner into a 
cellar ! 


«« Like to Avernus, horrid vale!” 


Ye live like lords, like aldermen, like 
dignitaries of the church, like white 
friars, like fighting cocks! Ye give 
your bills of fare to Tuesday,* and fast 
neither on Friday nor Saturday. Re- 
member “ commuted allowances,” ye 
fat fellows! Recollect the “ vanity of 
human wishes,” ye jolly dogs ! 

‘* On what foundation rests the warrior’s 

pride ?” 


Do not forget the close of the war, ye 
happy rogues ! 
“When grim reduction, arm’d with scythe 
and glass, 
Mowed down battalions with unsparing 
hand ; 
As summer-swains lay low the meadow’s 
grass, 
So peace spread desolation o’er the 
land !” 


The great man who closed the war 
may confiscate your estate in Craig’s 
Court, by closing your accounts with 
Messrs. Greenwood, Cox, and Co.; 
and then how pleasant ye will feel. 
Your joy will be turned into sorrow, 
and your “ joint” and small-beer into 
cow-heel and Adam’s ale. Ye had 
better all of ye make a friend of Sir 
Wilmot Horton, or Tiger Dunlop, and 
emigrate. Go to Upper Canada,— go 
to Van Diemen’s Land,— go to Swan 
River,—the country will not keep you 
in idleness much longer; John Bull 
will not give you pensions much longer. 
Few of you lost more than an arm, or an 
eye, or a leg, and what is that? Fid- 
dlededee! ’tis nothing, absolutely no- 
thing, when you are a little accustomed 
to it. Suppose you had been born 
with only one arm, or one leg, or with 
only one eye, like Polyphemus. Who 
would have given you a pension? You 
will say, perhaps, that in those cases 
you could not have entered the service ; 
very true! but, notwithstanding all 
that, ye are very well off! Was there 
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not a reduction of threepence a-day 
made in the salary of the man who re- 
gulated the Woolwich clock? and was 
not the cat reduced in the arsenal at 
the same place? and yet, by all that is 
contemptible, Mr. Hume is not satis- 
fied. Ye half-pay officers, ye will be 
reduced ; and then go to Joey; he will 
assist you as he did the Greeks. 


** When Greek meets Greek, then comes 
‘ the tug of war;” 
Then will 
** Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat 
in the dark.” 


But I am married to Julia Rupee- 
son, and care not a jot for what Turk, 
Jew, or Scotchman thinks, does, or says, 
in any house, whether commons or not. 
I snap my fingers at each demagogue 
who is ready to pull every one stand- 
ing higher than himself in wealth, sta- 
tion, or morals, down to his own level, 
without filling up the inequalities be- 
low him. I am no longer dependent 
on a service which an ungrateful coun- 
try daily strives to degrade. Let it go 
on; let your Radicals prevail; let them 
have a cheap army; let them recruit the 
failing ranks from the common jail, the 
hulk, and the tread-mill; buy bones, 
thews, and sinews, at the lowest price ; 
put arms in the hands of felons, and 
call them soldiers ; but bury in the 
lowest depths of oblivion the names of 
Cressy, Blenheim, Talavera, and Wa- 
terloo. And if by chance some few 
should, in a moment of honourable en- 
thusiasm, fling themselves heartily for- 
ward to meet danger, in hopes of at- 
taining the distinction due to gallant 
deeds, send them to the colonies; let 
them brave an Indian sun or Canadian 
frost-—a jungle fever or a Caffre’s 
assagay ; and when nought but disease, 
mutilation, and decrepitude, morbid 
minds and sickened hearts, remain of 
all that was once beautiful, manly, no- 
ble, and chivalrous,—when their coun- 
try has robbed them of their best years, 
when it has sucked the very marrow 
from their bones, then let their useless 
carcasses be flung to the dunghill—me- 
mentos of their own folly and their 
country’s gratitude. I went to India 
in the day-spring of youth. The laurels 
gathered in the Peninsula campaigns 
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then flourished bright and green round 
the temples of those who won them 
hardly and wore them honourably. 
The name of each action blazoned on 
each regiment’s colour was familiar in 
every peasant’s mouth. The conquer- 
ing hero of a hundred fights had been 
hurled from his throne, and the fleur- 
de-lis was again sewn in the arms of 
France through the instrumentality 
of Britain’s blood and treasure; the 
horses of St. Mark had been removed 
from their exalted situation in the 
Place Carrousel by British soldiers ; 
the Pont de Jena had been saved 
from destruction by posting a single 
English sentry upon it ;—England’s 
voice was heard as law throughout 
Europe. I return to my native soil, 
and — mark the change! Former ser- 
vices are forgotten. Men who had 
made the battle-field their home, and 
were hand-and-glove with danger for 
years, are striving to exist on a misera- 
ble pittance, grudgingly doled out by 
those who had been loudest in their 
applause ; pensions and remunerations 
granted for gallant service and wounds 
confounded with and complained of as 
part of a system to forward tyranny 
and oppress the poor; such men as 
Lord Hill, and his secretary, Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset, who have always been 
the soldier’s friends, abused and hooted 
for that very reason; and, shame upon 
shame! the Duke of Wellington him- 
self insulted on the anniversary of the 
day that he crushed the hydra-headed 
eagle of France, and gave peace to 
Europe! 

I speak not of governments—I do 
not cavil with any set of ministers ; 
but I deplore the progress of opinions 
which will soon permit the Russian 
artillery and the Prussian infantry to 
be the first of their respective arms in 
the world ; and will send our sons 
who may yet wish to graduate as sol- 
diers, to learn their profession in the 
military schools of Paris and Vienna. 

For my own part, I have determined 
on making my eldest boy a tailor, as, 
however nearly my countrymen may 
approximate to sans culottes in opi- 
nion, they will never actually go with- 
out breeches. 
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MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA.* 


In this age of change, when the object 
would seem to be to destroy, not to 
consolidate—to despise what is present 
and known, and to attach an unreason- 
able value to what is future and con- 
tingent, the constitution of society in 
America has become an important and 
a popular study, which the peculiar 
circumstances attending the last few 
years of European history has forced 
upon the attention of all orders of men 
in the state; and, for many and most 
important reasons, we are glad that it 
has been so. To talk of America in 
terms of hyperbolic praise, and to esta- 
blish disadvantageous comparisons be- 
tween the institutions of this country and 
those ofthe United States, had long been 
the favourite employment of a certain 
class of political reasoners in Great 
Britain; who, unmindful of the les- 
sons which history teaches, and forget- 
ful of the fearful manner in which the 
sin of political Quixotism was punished 
in a neighbouring country, even within 
the memory of living men, laboured 
most diligently in the amiable vocation 
of disseminating the seeds of discontent, 
hoping in due time, no doubt, to reap 
a plentiful harvest of national distress. 
For a season the field lay open before 
them: no one appeared in the list of 
controversialists armed with the neces- 
sary weapons of defence. Visionary, 
imperfectly educated, and disappointed 
men, filled to the throat with latent 
predilections in favour of a pure demo- 
cracy, but professing all the while the 
most perfect independency of political 
prejudice of every kind, occasionally 
visited the United States ; and whether 
their object was a fixed Transatlantic 
residence, or a mere tour of inspection, 
it somehow happened that their coun- 
trymen were always put in possession of 
their views respecting government in 
the abstract, and the present and future 
means of subsistence which the New 
World afforded. It was vain to op- 
pose mere reasoning to the querulous 
dictation of these prophets of evil. 
Every thing which issued from their 
mouths had a syllogistic form, and 
was pronounced with an oracular air ; 
and as statistics serve at all times to 
give an aspect of arithmetical precision 
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to a doubtful argument, all that was 
necessary to complete their triumph 
was to sprinkle their lucubrations with 
a reasonable allowance of the smaller 
aphorisms of political economy. Upon 
this kind of food, so diligently catered, 
and so unceremoniously served up, 
were the good people of the land filled 
to repletion, till it became matter of 
demonstration that America was the 
land of promise — the El Dorado of 
noisy patriots, and of needy and 
breechless citizens. Now, however, 
the case is altered, and the vocation of 
these men is gone for ever. The po- 
litical, moral, and social institutions of 
the United States have, of late years, 
been studied with all the care and im- 
partiality which so weighty a subject 
imperatively demands ; and that by 
persons whose habits of life and posi- 
tion in society pre-eminently qualified 
them to act as judges, and who had no 
visible motive for aspersing the Ame- 
rican character, or for underrating the 
value of that wonder-working thing— 
the American constitution. 

Upon the subject of America we 
have no prejudices to gratify, and no 
antipathies to propitiate. Our desire 
is, that all nations should enjoy the 
benefits of rational and enlightened 
liberty ; while at the same time the 
great objects for which all governments 
were instituted shall be vindicated. 
But we must protest against that vulgar 
solecism in political grammar which 
makes human happiness essentially de- 
pendent on one uniform standard of 
social union, and which, as a conse- 
quence, makes it imperative that the 
institutions of one country should be 
assimilated in all things to those of 
another. Nature has decreed that this 
should not be, whatever the men call- 
ing themselves philosophers may say 
to the contrary; and as proof of her 
immutable decision on this point, it is 
enough to state, that no attempts of 
this kind which misdirected enthusiasm 
or interested knavery have ever sug- 
gested, have as yet succeeded. Old 
as the world is, it is too young for 
the consummation of the magnificent 
schemes of optimistical theorists ; and, 
great as may be his apparent power, 
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man is too weak an instrument for car- 
rying them forward to completion. 
Philosophers do not originate laws nor 
institute communities. In the founda- 
tions of social life they had no deeper 
concern than other men ; and however 
prone they may be to speculate on its 
imperfections, and to issue mandates 
for its reorganisation, it is of the last 
importance to remember, that all their 
reasonings have been subsequent, not 
antecedent, to the establishment of hu- 
man society. It may be their pleasure, 
when meditating on the destinies of the 
race, to affect a contempt for the pre- 
judices of man, and to repudiate from 
their political theses the numerous and 
irreconcilable accessories of geogra- 
phical positions, climate, ancient habits 
and manners, temperament, knowledge, 
and intellectual constitutions; but a 
plain man, who regulates his hopes of 
the perfectibility of the species by the 
deductions of experience and the in- 
ferences of observation, will at once 
feel and acknowledge their power: he 
will perceive, that of two countries 
differently situated in all their external 
relations, and widely differing in many 
physical and moral circumstances, but 
in both of which the great fundamental 
doctrines of civil liberty are recognised, 
there may be differences in details and 
degree which it would be both ha- 
zardous and unwise, by any summary 
method, to abolish. To whatever causes 
these differences may be owing, they 
constitute important points of dissimi- 
litude ; and in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred they cannot be safely inter- 
meddled with, because they have their 
foundations in opinion, and are conse- 
crated by habit. No intelligent Ame- 
rican doubts that the people of Great 
Britain enjoy all the liberty which is 
essential to the perfect and safe exer- 
cise of every political function, though 
no such thing as universal suffrage exist 
amongst us. He may even feel, and 
we have the best authority for stating, 
that many of the most enlightened Ame- 
ricans do feel, that the unlimited pos- 
session of political power by the mass 
is attended with much positive evil, 
and no compensatory good, in his own 
country ; yet he would not hastily re- 
commend its abrogation there, or its 
extension to us. In either case, the 
question to be considered would not 
revolve so much upon the abstract 
merits of universal suffrage as a thing 
either to be eschewed or desired, though 
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upon that head all sane men are 
agreed, as on the consequences which 
would be likely to follow from the re- 
nunciation of the right, where it had 
been long exercised, or its adoption 
where it was unknown. Man is the 
slave of habit and impulses; and it 
seldom happens to individuals, and 
never to communities, that the power 
of these omnipotent influences is post- 
poned eitier to reason or reflection ; 
and when we consider the vast magni- 
tude of the science of government — 
when we reflect on its intricacies, and 
bear in mind its innumerable deli- 
cacies,— when we further remember 
how small a minority of the millions 
who are protected by its power are 
competent to form a just estimate of 
the importance of the separate interests, 
which, even in its least approved form, 
a regular system of government is ca- 
pable of cherishing,— the hopelessness 
of establishing universality of feeling 
on this subject throughout the great 
family of man becomes apparent. 

As to America, in the infancy of her 
political existence, what can she teach 
Britain in the science of legislation ? 
She has established no principle which 
can be considered of such authority as 
to warrant imitation. As yet her con- 
stitution is but an experiment, the 
issue of which cannot be foreseen : its 
durability may be great, and it may 
carry within itself the means of adjust- 
ment and modification ; but to com- 
mon vision its permanency would ap- 
pear to be apocryphal, and the wisdom 
of many of its provisions of most doubt- 
ful acceptation. These, however, are 
matters which concern the Americans, 
not us. If they are satisfied, we have 
no just title to complain ; but we have 
an undoubted right to oppose the in- 
troduction into the elements of political 
reasoning among ourselves, of half- 
fledged notions of American origin. 

‘* When I found,” says the author be- 
fore us, ‘‘ the institutions and experience 
of the United States deliberately quoted in 
the reformed parliament as afferding safe 
precedent for British legislation, and 
learned that the drivellers who uttered 
such nonsense, instead of encountering 
merited derision, were listened to with 
patience and approbation by men as ig- 
norant as themselves, I certainly did 
feel that another work on America was 
wanted, and at once determined to under- 
take a task which inferior considerations 


would probably have induced me to de- 
cline.” 
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It is not wonderful that a temptation 
so irresistible should have been too 
much for the philosophy of our amiable 
friend ; but while we so sincerely re- 
gret that so unconstitutional and un- 
philosophical a cause should have ex- 
isted, we rejoice that any circumstances 
should so far have influenced the author 
of Cyril Thornton as to induce him to 
give the results of his experience to his 
hoodwinked and benighted country- 
men. 

Captain Hamilton appears to have 
spent about ten months in the New 
World, the greater part of which time 
was occupied exclusively in the study 
of the American character, and the 
influences of the peculiar institutions 
of the United States on the different 
classes of the community ; and it would 
be difficult to conceive where a more 
enlightened or impartial observer could 
be found. To an extensive knowledge 
of life at home and abroad—domi mili- 
tieque — he adds the attainments of a 
scholar, and the accomplishments of 
a highly-bred gentleman ; and if we 
may be pardoned for recurring to the 
recollections of long past years, we 
would unhesitatingly say, that it has 
occurred to us to meet with few men 
on the fidelity and accuracy of whose 
representations we should be inclined 
to place greater reliance. But it is 
right that a traveller should be allowed 
to speak for himself; for though to us 
no vindication of his motives was re- 
quired, the world at large may prefer 
his own testimony on so delicate a 
point to that of every other man. 


** How far, in writing of the institu- 
tions ofa foreign country, I may have 
been influenced by the prejudices natural 
to an Englishman, I presume not to de- 
termine. To the impartiality of a cos- 
mopolite I make no pretension. No 
man can wholly cast off the trammels of 
habit and education, nor escape from the 
bias of that multitude of minute and 
latent predilections which insensibly 
affects the judgment of the wisest. 

** But apart from such necessary and 
acknowledged influences, I am aware of 
no prejudice which could lead me to 
form a perverted estimate of the condi- 
tion, moral or social, of the Americans. 
I visited their country with no antipa- 
thies to be overcome; and I doubt not 
you can bear testimony that my political 
sentiments were not such as to make it 
probable that I would regard with an 
unfavourable eye the popular character 
of their government. In the United 
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States I was received with kindness, 
and enjoyed an intercourse at once grati- 
fying and instructive, with many indi- 
viduals for whom I can never cease to 
cherish the warmest sentiments of es- 
teem. I neither left England a visionary 
and discontented enthusiast, nor did T 
return to it a man of blighted prospects 
and disappointed hopes. In the business 
or ambitions of the world I had long 
ceased to have any share. I was bound 
to no party, and pledged to no opinions. 
I had visited many countries, and may 
therefore be permitted to claim the pos- 
session of such advantages as foreign 
travel can bestow.” 


Captain Hamilton’s introductions 
procured a ready access to the first 
society in the different cities which he 
visited ; and it is no more than justice 
to the American character generally to 
state, that wherever he went his recep- 
tion was kind and hospitable. 

On the internal arrangements in the 
houses of the better classes at New York, 
and on some of the minor points of 
American domestic economy, he makes 
the following remarks : 


“The houses of the better order of 
citizens are generally of brick, sometimes 
faced with stone or marble ; and in the 
allotment of the interior, very similar to 
tenements of the same class in England, 
The dining and drawing-rooms are uni- 
formly on the ground-floor, and commu- 
nicate by folding-doors, which, when 
dinner is announced, are thrown open 
for the transit of the company. The 
former of these apartments, so far as my 
observation has carried me, differs no- 
thing in appearance from an English 
one. But the drawing-rooms in New 
York certainly strike me as being a good 
deal more primitive in their appliances 
than those of the more opulent classes in 
the old country. Furniture in the United 
States is apparently not one of those ar- 
ticles in which wealth takes pride in dis- 
playing its superiority. Every thing is 
comfortable, but every thing is plain. 
Here are no buhl tables, nor or-molu 
clocks, nor gigantic mirrors, nor cabinets 
of Japan, nor draperies of silk or velvet ; 
and one certainly does miss those thou- 
sand elegancies with which the taste of 
British ladies delights in adorning their 
apartments. In short, the appearance of 
an American mansion is decidedly re- 
publican. No want remains unsupplied, 
while nothing is done for the gratification 
of a taste for expensive luxury. 

“‘ This is as it should be. There are 
few instances of such opulence in Ame- 
rica as would enable its owner, without 
inconvenience, to lavish thousands on 
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pictures, ottomans, and china vases. In 
such a country, there are means of pro- 
fitable outlay for every shilling of accu- 
mulated capital; and the Americans are 
too prudent a people to invest in objects 
of mere taste that which, in the more 
vulgar shape of cotton or tobacco, would 
tend to the replenishing of their pockets. 
And, after all, it is better, perhaps, to 
sit on leather or cotton, with a comfort- 
able balance at one’s banker's book, than 
to lounge on damask, and tread on car- 
pets of Persia, puzzling our brains about 
the budget and the ways and means. 

“One cause of the effect just noticed 
is, unquestionably, the absence of the 
law, or rather the custom of primogeni- 
ture. A man whose fortune, at his death, 
must be divided among a numerous family 
in equal proportions, will not readily in- 
vest any considerable portion of it in such 
inconvertible objects as the productions 
of the fine arts, and still less in articles 
of mere household luxury, unsuited to 
the circumstances of his descendants. 
It will rarely happen that a father can 
bequeath to each of his children enough 
to render them independent. They have 
to struggle into opulence as best they 
may; and assuredly, to men so circum- 
stanced, nothing could be more incon- 
venient and distasteful than to receive 
any part of their legacies in the form of 
pictures or scagliola tables, instead of 
Erie Canal shares, or bills of the New 
York Bank. 

« Another circumstance, probably not 
without its effect in recommending both 
paucity and plainness of furniture, is the 
badness of the servants. These are chiefly 
people of colour, habituated from their 
cradle to be regarded as an inferior race, 
and conseque tly sadly wanting both in 
moral energy and principle. Every lady 
with whom I have conversed on the sub- 
ject, speaks with envy of the superior 
comforts and facilities of an English es- 
tablishment. A coloured servant, they 
declare, requires perpetual supervision. 
He is an executive, not a deliberative 
being. Under such circumstances, the 
drudgery that devolves on an American 
matron | should imagine to be excessive. 
She must direct every operation that is 
going on, from the garret to the cellar. 
She must be her own housekeeper; su- 
perintend all the outgoings and comings 
in, and interfere in a thousand petty and 
annoying details, which in England go 
on like clock-work, out of sight and out 
of thought. 

‘‘ If it fare so with the mistress of an 
establishment, the master has no sinecure. 
A butler is out of the question ; he would 
much rather know that the keys of his 
cellar were at the bottom of the Hudson 
than in the pocket of black Cesar, with 
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a fair opportunity of getting at his Mars« 
ton or his Bingham. Few of the coloured 
population have energy to resist tempta- 
tion. The dread of punishment has been 
removed as an habitual motive to exer- 
tion, but the sense of inextinguishable 
degradation yet remains. 

‘The torment of such servants has 
induced many families in New York to 
discard them altogether, and supply their 
places with natives of the Emerald Isle. 
It may be doubted, whether the change 
has generally been accompanied by much 
advantage. Domestic service in the United 
States is considered as degrading by all un- 
tainted by the curse of African descent. 
No native American could be induced 
to it, and popular as the present presi- 
dent may be, he would probably not find 
one of his constituents whom any amount 
of emolument would induce to brush his 
coat or stand behind his carriage. On 
their arrival in this country, therefore, 
the Scotch and English, who are not 
partial to being looked down upon by 
their neighbours, very soon get hold of 
this prejudice ; but he of that terrestrial 
paradise, ‘ first flower of the earth, and 
first gem of the sea,’ has no such scruples. 
Landing often at the quay of New York 
without hat, shoes, and sometimes less 
dispensable garments, he is content to 
put his pride in his pocket, where there 
is always ample room for its accommo- 
dation. But even with him domestic 
service is only a temporary expedient. 
The moment he contrives to scrape to- 
gether a little money, he bids his master 
good morning, and, fired with the am- 
bition of farming or storekeeping, starts 
off for the back-country. 

‘* The nuisance of this is, that no 
white servant is ever stationary in a 
place. He comes a mere clodpole, and 
is no sooner taught his duty, and become 
a useful member of the house, than he 
accepts the Chiltern Hundreds; and a 
new writ must forthwith be issued for a 
tenant of the pantry. Now, though an- 
nual elections may be very good things 
in the body politic, the most democratic 
American will probably admit, that, 
the body domestic, the longer the mem- 
bers keep their seats the better. Habits 
of office are of some value in a valet, as 
well as in a secretary of state ; and how 
these are to be obtained by either func- 
tionary, as matters are at present ordered 
in this country, I profess myself at a loss 
to understand. 

“ When you enter an American house, 
either in quality of casual visitor or in- 
vited guest, the servant never thinks of 
ushering you to the company; on the 
contrary, he immediately disappears, 
leaving you to explore your way, in a 
navigation of which you know nothing, 
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or to amuse yourself inthe passage by 
counting the hat-pegs and umbrellas. In 
a strange house one cannot take the li- 
berty of bawling for assistance, and the 
choice only remains of opening doors on 
speculation, with the imminent risk of 
intruding on the bed-room of some young 
lady, or of cutting the gordian-knot by 
escaping through the only one you know 
any thing about. I confess, that the first 
time I found myself in this 
predicament the latter expedient was the 
one I adopted ; though, I fear, not with- 
out offence to an excellent family, who, 
having learned the fact of my admission, 
could not be supposed to understand the 
motive of my precipitate retreat. 

** On the whole, the difference is not 
striking, I should imagine, between the 
social habits of the people of New York 
and those prevalent in our first-rate mer- 
cantile cities. In both, the faculties are 
exerted in the same pursuits; in both, 
the dominant aristocracy is that of wealth ; 
and in both, there is the same grasping 
at unsubstantial and unacknowledged 
distinctions.” 


On this spirited sketch of domestic 
life and manners, we have a remark 
or two to make. In the first place, 
we would observe on the prevalent 
affectation in the United States of limit- 
ing menial service to the black and 
coloured population, that there pro- 
bably never was a more villanous 
compound of coarse and vulgar fop- 
pery concealed under the ample folds 
of popular philosophy. The ¢rue rea- 
son of this practice has been given by 
the author in the above extract, and 
may be said to consist essentially in this, 
that a thinly peopled country presents 
innumerable facilities for acquiring an 
interest in the soil, and, consequently, 
an independent livelihood. Dislike of 
servitude in any shape is not the true 
reason; for greater slaves to meaner 
avocations the world does not contain 
than the great body of the American 
people. But as a philosophical reason 
must be assigned for a most unphilo- 
sophical and cruel custom, the Yankee 
version resolves the whole thing into 
the unspeakable degradation which 
would attach to one freeman doing 
the offices of personal attendance on 
another. But no such thing as slavery 
exists in the state of New York; and 
the puzzle consists in this, how an 
American citizen, of all men on the 
face of the earth, can dare to institute 
this nice distinction between the dif- 
ferent races of God’s creatures, after he 
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himself has publicly proclaimed that 
no substantial difference does or can 
exist between the natives of the same 
country, and the participants of the 
same, or nearly the same, political 
privileges? How that should be de- 
grading in one free man, which is right, 
proper, and most becoming in another, 
we cannot for the life of us discover ; 
and it is obvious enough that no philo- 
sophical juggle cam enable 2 man of 
common honesty to escape from the 
horns of a dilemma, who maintains the 
unheard of absurdity of a gradation of 
ranks depending on the colour of the 
skin, and who yet refuses to admit any 
such aftificial distinction in the great 
body of the white people themselves — 
who makes a mulatto an inferior animal, 
morally and physically; and who yet 
maintains that the tailor in Broadway 
who cuts his coat, or the tinker who 
mends his stewpan, are both as emi- 
nent in rank and consideration as the 
chief magistrate of the state! We do 
not mean to say one word on the 
disputed question of negro or mulatto 
intellect, that not being the point at 
issue; but we again ask, with what 
consistency can this system of tyran- 
nical exclusion be practised in a land 
where every man boasts of his free 
birth, and of his exalted privileges. 
The coloured population, as we have 
already stated, are not slaves— they 
are freemen, though, God knows, only 
so in name; and if any thing could 
inspire us with a deeper-rooted con- 
tempt for the artificial structure of 
society in this land of equality than 
we at present entertain, it would be 
the gratuitous desecration of the sacred 
name of freeman —this despicable 
affectation of superiority where none, 
politically speaking, exists—this glar- 
ing violation of a law of nature, for the 
purpose of flattering the prejudices and 
invincible conceit of a herd of vulgar 
republicans. Strictly speaking, there 
is nothing degrading in the circum- 
stance of one man serving another, 
for it is plain enough that it forms as 
essential a part of the system of mutual 
dependency, which runs through the 
whole framework of society, as any 
other institution which can be named. 
There may be degrees of dignity even 
in servitude, and the laws of society 
on this point are capricious enough ; 
but it is plain that vassalage, in some 
shape or other, is the lot of man, let 
him do what he will. The grower of 
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cotton is the servant of the buyer who 
urchases it—the spinner and weaver 
are both the servants of the retail trader 
—and he, in his turn, is the abject 
slave of the men, women, and children 
who crowd his shop, whose tastes and 
absurdities he must study would he 
live. It is a mere mistake to fancy 
that the only menial in European 
society is the boots at an inn, or Tom 
the waiter, or Betty the black-eyed 
chambermaid, or my lord’s groom, or 
Sir John’s footman. The great prin- 
ciple of life is reciprocation ; and this 
necessarily implies that the mrultitudi- 
nous thing called the people, im every 
country under the sun, and from the 
prince to the peasant, shall and must 
be dependent, more or less, one on 
another. Let us add, farther, that in 
Europe, and more especially in Britain, 
none of the evils which a thin-skinned 
American would conjure up to himself 
result from having a decent-looking 
civil person for a body servant, or a 
tidy good-looking wench for a house- 
maid. Much intercommunion of good 
feeling often occurs in consequence of 
the arrangement, which the experience 
of centuries has shewn to be advan- 
tageous to all parties. Good behaviour 
begets respect; and respect suggests 
the desire of doing tangible service to 
an old domestic. It is only a vulgar 
and a republican eye that can see 
aught amiss in this, while it looks 
calmly on the irremediable degradation 
of millions of men, whose only sin is 
that their cutaneous complexion is not 
of the orthodox hue. 

It is impossible to form any just 
conception of the sensitive horror which 
an American entertains for every devia- 
tion from the right thing in the matter 
of skin; but the following most inter- 
esting details may serve, perhaps, to 
place this subject fairly before the 
reader. 

‘“« Having resolved to devote the day 
to the inspection of schools, I went from 
that under the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor Griscomb to another, for the edu- 
cation of children of colour. I here 
found about a hundred boys, in whose 
countenances might be traced every pos- 
sible gradation of complexion between 
those of the swarthy Ethiop and florid 
European. Indeed, several of the chil- 
dren were so fair, that I certainly never 
should have discovered the lurking taint 
of African descent. In person they were 
clean and neat, and though of course the 
offspring of the very lowest class of the 
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people, there was nothing in their dress 
or appearance indicative of abject po- 
verty. The master struck me as an in- 
telligent and benevolent man ; he frankly 
answered all my questions, and evidently 
took pride in the proficiency of his pupils. 

“ It has often happened to me, since 
my arrival in this country, to hear it 
gravely maintained by men of education 
and intelligence, that the negroes were 
an inferior race —a link, as it were, be- 
tween man and the brutes. Having en- 
joyed few eee of observation 
om people of colour in my own country, 
I was now glad to be enabled to enlarge 
my knowledge on a subject so interesting, 
I therefore requested the master to in- 
form me, whether the results of his 
experience had led to the inference, that 
the aptitude of the negro children for ac- 
quiring knowledge was inferior to that 
of the whites? In reply, he assured me 
they had not done so; and, on the con- 
trary declared, that in sagacity, perse- 
verance, and capacity for the acquisition 
and retention of knowledge, his poor 
despised scholars were equal to any boys 
he had ever known. ‘ But alas! sir,’ 
said he, ‘to what end are these poor 
creatures taught acquirements, from the 
exercise of which they are destined to 
be debarred by the prejudices of society? 
It is surely but a cruel mockery to culti- 
vate talents, when, in the present state 
of public feeling, there is no field open 
for their useful employment. Pe his 
acquirements what they may, a negro is 
still a negro ; or, in other words, a crea- 
ture marked out for degradation, and 
exclusion from those objects which sti- 
mulate the hopes and powers of other 
men.’ 

** I observed, in reply, that I was not 
aware that, in those states in which sla- 
very had been abolished, any such barrier 
existed as that to which he alluded. ‘In 
the state of New York, for instance,’ I 
asked, ‘ are not all offices and professions 
open to the man of colour as well as to 
the white?’ 

“««T see, sir,’ replied he, ‘that you 
are not a native of this country, or you 
would not have asked such a question.’ 
He then went on to inform me, that the 
exclusion in question did not arise from 
any legislative enactment, but from the 
tyranny of that prejudice, which, re- 
garding the poor black as a being of in- 
ferior order, works its own fulfilment in 
making him so. There was no answering 
this, for it accorded too well with my 
own observations in society not to carry 
my implicit belief. 

‘‘ The master then proceeded to ex- 
plain the system of education adopted in 
the school, and subsequently afforded 
many gratifying proofs of the proficiency 
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of his scholars. One class were em- 
ployed in navigation, and worked several 
complicated problems with great accu- 
racy and rapidity. A large proportion 
were perfectly conversant with arith- 
metic, and not a few with the lower ma- 
thematics. A long and rigid examination 
took place in geography, in the course of 
which questions were answered with fa- 
cility, which, I confess, would have 
puzzled me exceedingly, had they been 
addressed to myself. 

** T had become so much interested in 
the little parti-coloured crowd before me, 
that I recurred to our former discourse, 
and inquired of the master what would 
probably become of his scholars, on their 
being sent out into the world? Some 
trades, some description of labour, of 
course, were open to them; and I ex- 
pressed my desire to know what these 
were. He told me they were few. The 
class studying navigation were destined 
to be sailors; but let their talents be 
what they might, it was impossible they 
could rise to be officers of the paltriest 
merchantman that entered the waters of 
the United States. The office of cook, 
or steward, was indeed within the scope 
of their ambition; but it was just as 
feasible for the poor creatures to expect 
to become chancellor of the state as mate 
ofaship. In other pursuits it was the 
same. Some would become stonemasons 
or bricklayers, and to the extent of car- 
rying a hod, or handling a trowel, the 
course was clear before them; but the 
office of master-bricklayer was open to 
them in precisely the same sense as the 
professorship of natural philosophy. No 
white artificer would serve under a co- 
loured master ; the most degraded Irish 
emigrant would scout the idea with in- 
dignation. As carpenters, shoemakers, 
or tailors, they were still arrested by the 
same barrier. In either of the latter ca- 
pacities, indeed, they might work for 
people of their own complexion; but no 
gentleman would ever think of ordering 
garmeuts of any sort from a schneider of 
cuticle less white than his own. Grocers 
they might be ; but then who could con- 
ceive the possibility of a respectable 
household matron purchasing tea or 
spiceries from a vile ‘nigger?’ As 
barbers they were more fortunate, and 
in that capacity might even enjoy the 
privilege of taking the President of the 
United States by the nose. Throughout 
the Union, the department of domestic 
service peculiarly belongs to them ; though 
recently they are beginning to find rivals 
in the Irish emigrants, who come annu- 
ally in swarms like locusts. 

“On the whole, I cannot help con- 
sidering it a mistake to suppose that 
slavery has been abolished in the north- 
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ern states of the Union. It is true, in. 
deed, that in these states the power of 
compulsory labour no longer exists ; and 
that one human being within their limits 
can no longer claim property in the thews 
and sinews of another. But is this all 
that is implied in the boon of freedom ? 
Ifthe word mean any thing, it must mean 
the enjoyment of equal rights, and the 
unfettered exercise in each individual of 
such powers and faculties as God has 
given him. In this true meaning of the 
word, it may be safely asserted that this 
poor degraded caste are still slaves; they 
are subjected to the most grinding and 
humiliating of all slaveries, that of uni- 
versal and unconquerable prejudice. The 
whip, indeed, has been removed from 
the back of the negro; but the chains 
are still on his limbs, and he bears the 
brand of degradation on his forehead. 
What is it but mere abuse of language 
to call him free, who is tyrannically de- 
prived of all the motives to exertion 
which animate other men’? The law, in 
truth, has left him in that most pitiable 
of all conditions, a masterless slave.” 


In the second place, we must be per- 
mitted to remark, that, though we en- 
tirely agree with our author in the 
observations which he has made on the 
respectable simplicity of manner, and 
the judicious economy of in-door deco- 
rations, which characterise the better 
society of New York, we cannot help 
thinking that legislation on such a sub- 
ject as the law of primogeniture an 
outrageous stretch of authority in any 
government, particularly a democratic 
one. The disposition of a man’s pro- 
perty should obviously be left to indi- 
vidual will, and the natural operation of 
those feelings which have been im- 
planted in the human breast for the 
wisest purposes. It is only in cases of 
great accumulation that there is any 
risk of a departure from established 
and customary usage on the part of a 
testator; and though examples of 
the unjust appropriation of a man’s 
wealth by bequest may be cited, they 
are so rare as to be the subjects of won- 
der and reprobation. The vanity of 
endowing a family name is at least a 
pardonable sin, which the severity of 
the moralist in old countries has not 
yet visited with any very special denun- 
ciation—a clear proof that society has 
suffered very little from the practice. 
The truth, however, is, that as yet 
there is no room for any thing of this 
kind in America. A man with a large 
fortune, and nothing to do, would be an 
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object of sincere compassion in that 
country. Society he could have none ; 
and were his taste cultivated by an edu- 

cation suited to his position in life, he 
would obviously be a hermit in the 
midst of a multitude, a solitary man 
with whom no comfortable communion 
could be upheld. But the time must 
arrive, should the United States hold to- 
gether, when these obstructions to the 
indulgence of the social appetite will be 
removed; and when thishappens, nature 
will assert her rights, and the ordinary 
laws of human volition will affect the 
distribution of property in America 
much in the same way as they do else- 
where. A thousand circumstances will 
occur, labentibus annis, to create an aris- 
tocracy of property ; and then, but not 
till then, will come the trial of the 
soundness or unsoundness of the exist- 
ing restriction. ‘To discuss its equity at 
present would be impertinent. 

We know not whether most to ad- 
mire the spirit or the justness of the 
following remarks on liberty and equa- 
lity, as these are virtually exhibited in 
America. 


‘*Tt is the fashion to call the United 
States the land of liberty and equality. 
If the term equality be understood simply 
as imply ing that there exists no privileged 
order in America, the assertion, though 
not strictly true,* may pass. In any 
wider acceptation it is mere nonsense. 
There is quite as much practical equality 
in Liverpoolas New York. The magnates 
of the Exchange do not strut less proudly 
in the latter city than in the former ; nor 
are their wives and daughters more back- 
ward in supporting their pretensions. 
In such matters, legislative enactment 
can do nothing. Man’s vanity, and the 
desire of distinction inherent in his na- 
ture, cannot be repressed : if obstructed 
in one outlet, it will only gush forth with 
greater vehemence at another. The most 
contemptible of mankind has some talent 
of mind or body, some attraction, virtue, 
accomplishment, dexterity, or gift of for- 
tune ; in short, something real or imagi- 

nary, on which he arrogates superiority 
to those around him, The rich man looks 
down upon the poor, the learned on the 
ignorant, the orator on him unblessed 
with the gift of tongues, and ‘he that is 
a true-born gentleman, and stands upon 
the honour of his birth,’ despises the 
roturier, whose talents have raised him 
to an estimation in society perhaps su- 
perior to his own. 
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“ Thus it is with the men, and with 
the fairer sex assuredly it is not different. 
No woman, conscious of attraction, was 
ever a republican in her heart; beauty 
is essentially despotic — it uniformly as- 
serts its power, and never yet consented 
to a surrender of privilege. I have cer- 
tainly heard it maintained in the United 
States that all men were equal, but never 
did 1 hear that assertion from the lips of 
a lady. On the contrary, the latter is 
always conscious of the fall extent of her 
claims to preference and admiration ; and 
is never satisfied till she feels them to 
be acknowledged. And what zephyr is 
too light to fill the gossamer sails of 
woman's vanity? The form ofa feature, 
the whiteness of a hand, the shade ofa 
Tinglet, a cap, a feather, a trinket, a 
smile, a motion—all, or any of these, or 
distinctions yet finer and more shadowy 
(if such there be), are enough, here as 
elsewhere, to constitute the sign and 
shibboleth of her fantastic supremacy. 
It is in vain, therefore, to talk.of female 
republicans ; there exists, and can exist, 
no such being on either side of the 
Atlantic, for human nature is the same 
on both. 

“In truth, the spirit of aristocracy 
displays itself in this commercial com- 
munity in every variety of form. One 
encounters it at every turn. The other 
night, at a ball, I had the honour to 
converse a good deal with a lady, who 
is confessedly a star of the first magni- 
tude in the hemisphere of fashion. ‘She 
inquired what I thought of the company. 
I answered, ‘that I had rarely seen a 
party, in any country, in which the ave- 
rage of beauty appeared to me to be so 
high.’ 

«Indeed !’ answered my fair com. 
panion, with an expression of surprise, 
* it would seem that you English gentle- 
men are not difficult to please ; : but does 
it strike you, that the average is equally 
high as regards air, manner, fashion ?” 

«In regard to such matters,’ I re- 
plied, ‘1 certainly could not claim for 
the party in question any remarkable 
distinction ; but that, in a scene so ani- 
mated, and brilliant with youth, beauty, 
and gaiety of spirit, I was little disposed 
to pla ry the critic.’ 

“s.¢ Nay,’ , replied my opponent, for the 
conversation had already begun to as- 
sume something ofthe form of argument, 
‘it surely requires no spirit of rigid 
criticism to discriminate between such 
a set of vulgarians as you see collected 
here, and ladies who have been accus- 
tomed to move in a higher and better 
circle. Mrs. is an odd person, and 


* « Not strictly true, bec ause in many ‘of the states the right of suffr: ige is made 


dependent on a certain qualification in property. 


qualification is very high.” 
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makes it a point to bring together at her 
balls all the riff-raff of the place—people 
whom, if you were to remain ten years 
in New York, you would probably never 
meet any where else. I assure you, there 
are not a dozen girls in this room that I 
should think of admitting to my own 
parties.’ 

‘Thus driven from the field, I ven- 
tured to direct her notice to several ele- 
gant and pretty girls, about whom I 
asked some questions. Their attractions, 
however, were either not admitted, or 
when these were too decided to allow of 
direct negation, the subject was inge- 
niously evaded. If I talked of a pretty 
foot, 1 was told its owner was the daugh- 
ter ofa tobacconist; if I admired a grace- 
ful dancer, I was assured (what I cer- 
tainly should not have discovered) that 
the young lady was of vulgar manners, 
and without education. Some were so 
utterly unknown to fame, that the very 
names, birth, habits, and connexions, 
were buried in the most profound and 
impenetrable obscurity. In short, a 
Count of the Empire, with his sixteen 
quarterings, probably would not have 
thought, and certainly would not have 
spoken, with contempt half so virulent 
of these fair plebeians. The reader will 
perhaps agree, that there are more exclu- 
sives in the world than the lady-patron- 
esses of Almack’s.” 


As might have been expected, Cap- 
tain Hamilton found the standard, both 
of manners and knowledge, lower than 
in England ; but he uniformly bears 
honourable testimony to the superior 
intelligence and acquirements of the 
higher orders of American gentlemen. 
Of the trading population generally, 


however, he has nothing very favourable 
to say. 


“In admitting that the standard of 
manners in the United States is some- 
what lower than in England, I wish to 
be understood as speaking exclusively of 
the higher circles in the latter country. 
I am not aware that, bating a few pecu- 
liarities, the manners of the first-rate 
merchants of New York are at all infe- 
rior to those either of Liverpool or any 
other of our great commercial cities. I 
am certain that they are not inferior to 
any merchants in the world in extent of 
practical information, in liberality of sen- 
timent, and generosity of character. 
Most of them have been in England, and 
from actual observation have formed no- 
tions of our national character and ad- 
vantages very different from the crude 
and ignorant opinions which, I must say, 
are entertained by the great body of 
their countrymen. Were it admissible 
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to form general conclusions of the Ame- 
rican character, from that of the hest 
circle in the greater Atlantic cities of 
the Union, the estimate would be high 
indeed. 

“ Unfortunately, however, the conclu. 
sions drawn from premises so narrow 
would be sadly erroneous. The obser- 
vations already made are applicable only 
to a very small portion of the population, 
composed almost entirely of the first-rate 
merchants and lawyers. Beyond that, 
there is a sad change for the worse. 
Neither in the manners nor in the morals 
of the great body of traders is there much 
to draw approbation from an impartial 
observer. Comparing them with the 
same classes in England, one cannot but 
be struck with a certain resolute and ob- 
trusive cupidity of gain, and a laxity of 
principle as to the means of acquiring it, 
which I should be sorry to believe formed 
any part of the character of my country- 
men. 1 have heard conduct praised in 
conversation at a public table, which in 
England would be attended, if not with 
a voyage to Botany Bay, at least with 
total loss of character. It is impossible 
to pass an hour in the bar of the hotel, 
without being struck with the tone of 
callous selfishness which pervades the 
conversation, and the absence of all pre- 
tension to pure and lofty principle. The 
only restraint upon these men is the law, 
and he is evidently considered the most 
skilful in his vocation who contrives to 
overreach his neighbour, without incur- 
ring its penalties. 

“It may probably be urged, that, in 
drawing these harsh conclusions, I judge 
ignorantly ; since, having no professional 
connexion with trade or traders, I cannot 
be supposed to know from experience 
any thing of the actual character of their 
commercial transactions. To this I reply, 
that my judgment has been formed on 
much higher grounds than the experience 
of any individual could possibly afford : 
if I am cheated in an affair of business, 
I can appeal but to a single case of fraud. 
I can only assert, that a circumstance has 
happened in America which might have 
happened in any country of Europe ; but 
when a man publicly confesses an act of 
fraud, or applauds it in another, two con- 
clusions are fairly deducible. First, that 
the narrator is a person of little prin- 
ciple; and, second, that he believes his 
audience to be no better than himself. 
Assuredly, no man will confess any thing 
which he imagines may, by possibility, 
expose him to contempt; and the legi- 
timate deduction from such details ex- 
tends not only to the narrator of the 
anecdote, but to the company who re- 


ceived it without sign of moral indigna- 
tion. 
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* It may be well, however, to expliin, 
that the preceding observations have not 
been founded exclusiv ely on the popu- 
lation of New York. The company in a 
hotel is generally composed of persons 
from all states in the Union; and it may 
be, that the standard of probity is some- 
what higher in this opulent and com- 
mercial city than in the poorer and more 
remote settlements. For the last three 
weeks I have been daily thrown into the 
company of about an hundred individuals, 
fortuitously collected. A considerable 
portion of these are daily changing, and 
it is perhaps not too much to assume 
that, as a whole, they afford a fair aver- 
age specimen of their class. Without, 
therefore, wishing to lead the reader to 
any hasty or exaggerated conclusion, I 
must in candour state, that the result of 
my observations has been to lower con- 
siderably the high estimate I had formed 
of the moral character of the American 
people.” 

The character of the people in the 
north-eastern states is, as is well known, 
widely different from that of the natives 
of the southern states, and for the differ- 
ence there would be no difficulty in as- 
signing very satisfactory reasons; but 
as our object is to make our readers 
acquainted with our author’s opinions 
upon this and all other points con- 
nected with domestic life in America, 
we shall merely remark, that a variety 
of circumstances, including descent, re- 
ligion, and political feeling, have con- 
tributed to stamp a certain degree of 
individuality on the character of a 
genuine New Englander, which is not 
to be found in the other parts of the 
Union. We regret to say, however, 
that our preconceived impressions on 
the superior respectability of the de- 
scendants of the first English settlers, 
has been sorely shattered by the testi- 
mony of recent travellers. We really 
had thought—and the opinion was 
founded on certain facilities which we 
at one time enjoyed of studying his 
character — that the New Englander, 
though a grave and a sufficiently sen- 
tentious person, was in the main an 
amiable man ; but it would appear, as 
the result of the more recent scrutiny of 
Captain Hamilton and others, that the 
true Yankee is a griping, care-worn, 
miserable, selfish being, who seems to 
have the energies of his character cen- 
tred in one all-engrossing and inglo- 
rious object—accumulation. 


‘“‘ A traveller has no sooner time to 
look about him in Boston, than he re- 
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ceives the conviction that he is thrown 
among a population of a character differ- 
ing in much from that of the other cities 
of the Union. If a tolerable observer, 
he will immediately remark, that the lines 
of the forehead are more deeply indented ; 
that there is more hardness of feature ; a 
more cold and lustreless expression of 
the eye; a more rigid compression of the 
lips ; and that the countenance altogether 
is of a graver and more meditative cast. 
Something of all this is apparent even in 
childhood; as the young idea shoots, 
the peculiarities become more strongly 
marked—they grow with his growth and 
strengthen with his strength: and it is 
only when the New Englander is restored 
to his kindred dust that they are finall 
obliterated. Observe him in every dif. 
ferent situation: at the funeral, and the 
marriage-feast; at the theatre, and the 
conventicle ; in the ball-room, and on 
the exchange ; and you will set him down 
as of God’s creatures the least liable to 
be influenced by circumstances appealing 
to the heart or imagination. 

‘* The whole city seems to partake of 
this peculiar character, and a traveller 
coming from New York is especially 
struck with it. It is not that the streets 
of Boston are less crowded, the public 
places less frequented, or that the busi- 
ness of life is less energetically pursued. 
In all these matters, to the eye of a 
stranger there is little perceptible differ- 
ence. But the population is evidently 
more orderly ; ; the conventional restric- 
tions of society are more strictly drawn ; 
and even the lower orders are distin- 
guished by a solemnity of demeanour 
not observable in their more southern 
neighbours. A shopkeeper weighs coffee 
or measures tape with the air of a philo. 
sopher ; makes observations on the price 
or quality with an air of sententious sa- 
gacity ; subjects your coin to a sceptical 
scrutiny ; and as you walk off with your 
parcel in your pocket, examines you from 
top to toe, in order to gain some probable 
conclusion as to your habits or profession. 

‘* Boston is quiet, but there is none of 
the torpor of still-life about it: no where 
are the arts of money getting more deeply 
studied, or better understood. There is 
here less attempt than elsewhere to com- 
bine pleasure and business, simply be- 
cause to a New Englander business is 
pleasure —indeed the only pleasure he 
cares much about. An English shop- 
keeper is a tradesman all morning, but a 
gentleman in the evening ; he casts his 
slough like a snake, and steps into it 
again only when he crosses the counter. 
Tallow, dry goods, and tobacco, are topics 
specially eschewed in the drawing-rooms 
of Camberwell and Hackney: and all 
talk about sales and bankruptcies is con- 
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sidered a violation of the bienséances at 
Broadstairs and Margate. In short, an 
English tradesman is always solicitous to 
cut the shop whenever he can do so with 
impunity ; and it often happens, that an 
acute observer of manners can detect a 
man’s business, rather by the topics he 
betrays anxiety to avoid, than those on 
which he delivers his opinion. 

“« There is some folly in all this, but 
there is likewise some happiness. Enough, 
and too much, of man’s life is devoted to 
business and its cares; and it is well 
that at least a portion of it should be 
given to enjoyment, and the cultivation 
of those charities which constitute the 
redeeming part of our nature. The fol- 
lies of mankind have at least the advan. 
tage of being generally social, and con- 
nected with the happiness of others as 
well as with our own. But the pursuits 
of avarice and ambition are selfish; their 
object is the attainment of solitary dis- 
tinction ; and the depression of competi- 
tors is no less necessary to success than 
the positive elevation of the candidate. 
The natural sy mpathies of humanity are 
apt to wither in the hearts of men en- 
grossed by such interests. Even the 
vanities and follies of life have their use 
in softening the asperities of contest, and 
uniting men in their weakness who would 
willingly stand apart in their strength. 
It is “good, therefore, that the lawyer 
should sometimes forget his briefs, and 
the merchant his ‘argosies’ and his 
money-bags ; that the poor man should 
cast off the memory of his sweat and his 
sufferings, and find, even in frivolous 
amusements, a Sabbath of the sterner 
passions. 

“« But such Sabbath the New Englander 
rarely knows: wherever he goes, the 
coils of business are around him. He 
is a sort of moral Laocoon, differing only 
in this, that he makes no struggle to be 
free. Mammon has no more zealous 
worshipper than your true Yankee. His 
homage is not merely that of the lip, or 
of the. knee; it is an entire prostration of 
the heart, the devotion of all powers, 
bodily and mental, to the service of the 
idol. He views the world but as one 
vast exchange, on which he is impelled, 
both by principle and interest, to over- 
reach his neighbours if he can. The 
thought of business is never absent from 
his mind: to him there is no enjoyment 
without traffic; he travels snail -like, 
with his shop or his counting-house 
on his back, and, like other hawkers, 


is always ready to open his budget of 


little private interests for discussion or 
amusement. The only respite he en- 
joys from the consideration of his own 
affairs, is the time he is pleased to be- 
stow on prying into yours. In regard to 
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the latter, he evidently considers that he 
has a perfect right to unlimited sincerity. 
There is no baffling him ; his curiosity 
seems to rise in proportion to the diffi- 
culty of its gratification. He will track 
you through every evasion, detect all 
your doublings, or, if thrown out, will 
hark back so skilfully on the scent, that 
you are at length fairly hedged in a 
corner, and are tempted to exclaim, in 
the words of the most gifted of female 
poets: 


‘The devil damn thy question-asking 
spirit ; 

For when thou takest a notion by the 
skirt, 

Thou, like an English bull-dog, keepest 
thy hold, 

And wilt not let it go.’ 


* Their puritan descent has stamped 
a character on the New Englanders, 
which nearly two centuries have done 
little to efface. Among their own coun- 
trymen they are distinguished for their 
enterprise, prudence, frugality, order, 
and intelligence. Like the Jews, they 
are a marked people, and stand out in 
strong relief from the population which 
surrounds them. I imagine attachment 
to republicanism is less fervent in this 
quarter of the Union than any other. 
‘The understanding of a Yankee is not 
likely to be run away with by any poli- 
tical plausibilities, and concerns itself 
very little about evils which are merely 
speculative. He is content when he 
feels a grievance to apply a remedy, and 
sets about the work of reform with none 
of that revolutionary fury which has so 
often marred the fairest prospects of the 
philanthropist. Since the establishment 
of their independence, the representatives 
of these states have almost uniformly 
advocated in congress the principles of 
Washington, Hamilton, and Adams; and 
rather regarded with apprehension the 
democratic tendencies of the constitution, 
than the dangers which might result from 
increase of power on the part of the 
executive.” 


The means of acquiring elementary 
knowledge in the New England states 
would appear to be abundant; but it 
is somewhat amusing to find the system 
of parochial instruction claimed as an 
institution of American origin. The 
date of the establishment of parish 
schools in Scotland is at least coin- 
cident with the date of the reformation 
in that country; while, if history does 
not tell tales, the settlement of the 
British colony in New England, so far 
from taking place in the reign of the 
unfortunate Mary, did not take place 
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till the reign of her equally unfortunate 
grandson. Their antiquity in Germany 
is probably greater. It is unnecessary 
for us to say that so noble and so 
unequivocally useful an institution as 
parish schools, whether in this or in 
any other country, will at all times 
receive from us a cordial and warm 
support; but it will appear from the 
passages which we are about to quote, 
that something more is necessary for 
the formation of the intellectual cha- 
racter of a great people. Of this truth 
the New Englanders would scarcely 
seem to be aware; and it cannot be 
doubted that a considerable portion of 
the overweening conceit which distin- 
guishes their character is traceable to 
this cause. 


“‘ Speaking generally, it may be said 
that every New Englander receives the 
elements of education. Reading and 
writing, even among the poorest class, 
are universally diffused ; arithmetic, I 
presume, comes by instinct among this 
guessing, reckoning, expecting, and cal- 
culating people. The schoolmaster has 
long been abroad in these states, de- 
prived, it is true, of his rod and ferule, 
but still most usefully employed. Up 
to a certain point he has done wonders ; 
he has made his scholars as wise as him- 
self, and it would be somewhat unreason- 
able to expect more. If it be considered 
desirable, however, that the present range 
of popular knowledge shou}d be enlarged, 
the question then arises, Who shall teach 
the schoolmaster? Who shall impress a 
pedagogue (on the best terms with him- 
self, and whose only wonder is ‘ that one 
small head should carry all he knows,’) 
with a due sense of his deficiencies, and 
lead him to admit that there are more 
things between heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in his philosophy? A 
New Englander passes through the sta- 
tutory process of education, and enters 
life with the intimate conviction that he 
has mastered, if not the omne scibile, at 
least every thing valuable within the do- 
main of intellect. It never occurs to him 
as possible, that he may have formed a 
wrong conclusion on any question, how- 
ever intricate, of politics or religion. 
He despises all knowledge abstracted 
from the business of the world, and 
prides himself on his stock of practical 
truths. In mind, body, and estate, he 
believes himself the first and noblest of 
God’s creatures ; the sound of triumph 
is ever on his lips; and, like a man who 
has mounted the first step of a ladder, it 
is his pride to look down on his neigh- 
bours, whom he overtops by an inch, 
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instead of directing his attention to the 
great height yet to be surmounted. 

“ This folly, indeed, is not peculiar to 
the New Englander; though in bim it is 
more strongly marked than in the inha- 
bitants of the other states. It enters 
into the very essence of his character; 
it is part and parcel of him, and its era- 
dication would involve an entire change 
of being. ‘ A blessing be on him who 
first invented sleep,’ says Sancho Panza; 
‘ for it covers a man all over like a cloak.’ 
And even so Jonathan may bless his va- 
nity. He is encased in it from top to 
toe; it is a panoply of proof, which 
renders him invulnerable equally to ridi. 
cule and argument. 

‘« Ifto form a just estimate of ourselves 
and others be the test of knowledge, the 
New Englander is the most ignorant of 
mankind. There is a great deal that is 
really good and estimable in his character, 
but, after all, he is not absolutely the 
ninth wonder of the world. I know of 
no benefit that could be conferred on him 
equal to convincing him of this truth. 
He may be assured that the man who 
knows nothing, and is aware of his igno- 
rance, is a wiser and more enviable being 
than he who knows a little, and imagines 
that he knows all. The extent of our 
ignorance is a far more profitable object 
of contemplation than that of our know- 
ledge ; discontent with our actual amount 
of acquirement is the indispensable con- 
dition of possible improvement. It is to 
be wished that Jonathan would remember 
this. He may rely on it, he will occupy 
a higher place in the estimation of the 
world, whenever he has acquired the 
wisdom to think more humbly of himself, 

“The New England free-schools are 
establishments happily adapted to the 
wants and character of the people. They 
have been found to work admirably, and 
too much praise cannot be bestowed on 
the enlightened policy which, from the 
very foundation of the colony, has never 
once lost sight of the great object of dif- 
fusing education through every cottage 
within its boundaries. It will detract 
nothing from the honour thus justly due, 
to mention that the establishment of dis- 
trict schools was not an original achieve- 
ment of New England intelligence. The 
parish-schools of Scotland (to say nothing 
of Germany) had existed long before the 
pilgrim-fathers ever knelt in worship be- 
neath the shadows of the hoary forest- 
trees. The principle of the establish- 
ments in both countries is the same; the 
only difference is in the details. In 
Scotland, the land-owners of each parish 
contribute the means of education for the 
body of the people. The school-house 
and dwelling-house of the master are 
provided and kept in repair by an assess- 
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ment on the land, which is likewise bur- 
dened with the amount of his salary. 

“ It has been an object, however, 
wisely kept in view, that instruction at 
these seminaries shall not be wholly 
gratuitous. There are few, even of the 
poorest order in Scotland, who would 
not consider it a degradation to send 
their vbildren to a charity-school; and 
the feeling of independence is, perhaps, 
the very last which a wise legislator will 
venture to counteract. It is to be ex- 
pected, too, that when the master depends 
on the emolument to be derived from his 
scholars, he will exert himself more zea- 
lously than when his remuneration arises 
from a source altogether independent of 
his own efforts. The sum demanded 
from the scholars, however, is so low, 
that instruction is placed within the 
reach of the poorest cottager; and in- 
stances are few indeed in which a child, 
born in Scotland, is suffered to grow up 
without sufficient instruction to enable 
him to discharge respectably the duties 
of the situation he is destined to fill. 

“When Mr. Brougham, however, 
brought forward in the British parlia- 
ment his plan of national education, which 
consisted mainly in the establishment 
throughout the kingdom of parish-schools, 
similar to those in Scotland, one of the 
most eminent individuals of the Union* 
did not hesitate to arrogate the whole 
merit of the precedent for New England. 
I have more than once since my arrival 
heard Mr. Brougham accused of un- 
worthy motives, in not publicly confess- 
ing that his whole project was founded 
on the example set forth for imitation in 
this favoured region. It was in vain that 
I pleaded the circumstances above stated ; 
the company were evidently determined 
to believe their own schools without pa- 
rallel in the world, and the lord-chancellor 
will assuredly go down to his grave un- 
absolved from this weighty imputation.” 


We are sorry that Captain Hamilton 
has been able to trace a certain degree 
of resemblance between the Scotch and 
the New Englanders; for, in sober 
seriousness, Jonathan is by no means 
an amiable person, and we would 
willingly think all the good we can of 
our northern neighbours. It is com- 
fortable to know, however, that, upon 
the whole, our friend Sanders is the 
more estimable individual of the two; 
a little worldly-minded, no doubt; 
somewhat tenacious of his own opi- 
nion; and grievously given to litiga- 
tion, and any other form of intellectual 
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gymnastics; but withal the preferable 
man —that is, of him and Jonathan : 
at least so says Captain Hamilton ; and 
for a great variety of reasons we are 
disposed to rest satisfied with his adju- 
dication on this difficult matter. 


‘* In character, there are many points 
of resemblance between the Scotch and 
New Englanders. There is the same 
sobriety, love of order, and perseverance 
in both ; the same attachment to religion, 
mingled with more caution in Sanders, 
and more enterprise in Jonathan. Both 
are the inhabitants of a poor country, 
and both have become rich by habits of 
steady industry and frugality ; both send 
forth a large portion of their population 
to participate in the wealth of more fa- 
voured regions. The Scot, however, 
never loses his attachment to his native 
land. It has probably been to him a 
rugged nurse, yet, wander where he will, 
its healthy mountains are ever present 
to his imagination ; and he thinks of the 
bleak muirland cottage, in which he grew 
from infancy to manhood, as a spot en- 
circled by a halo of light and beauty. 
Whenever fortune smiles on him, he 
returns to his native village, and the 
drama of his life closes where it com- 
menced. 

‘** There is nothing of this local attach- 
ment about the New Englander ; his 
own country is too poor and too populous 
to afford scope for the full exercise of 
his enterprise and activity. He therefore 
shoulders his axe, and betakes himself to 
distant regions ; breaks once and for ever 
all the ties of kindred and connexion ; 
and, without one longing, lingering look, 
bids farewell to all the scenes of his 
infancy. 

“In point of morality, I must be ex- 
cused for giving the decided preference 
to my countrymen. The Scotch have 
established throughout the world a high 
character for honesty, sobriety, and steady 
industry ; Jonathan is equally sober and 
industrious, but his reputation for ho- 
nesty is at a discount. The whole Union 
is full of stories of his cunning frauds, 
and of the impositions he delights to per- 
petrate on his more simple neighbours. 
Whenever his love of money comes in 
competition with his zeal for religion, 
the latter is sure to give way: he will 
insist on the scrupulous observance of 
the Sabbath, and cheat his customer on 
the Monday morning. His life is a 
comment on the text, Qui festinat di- 
tescere, non erit innocens. The whole 
race of Yankee pedlars, in particular, are 
proverbial for dishonesty. These go 


brake. Mr, Webster, in his speech delivered at Plymouth, in commemoration of the 
first settlement of New England.” 
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forth annually in thousands to lie, cog, 
cheat, swindle ; in short, to get posses- 
sion of their neighbour’s property, in 
any manner it can be done with impu- 
nity. Their ingenuity in deception is 
confessedly very great: they warrant 
broken watches to be the best time- 
keepers in the world ; sell pinchbeck 
trinkets for gold; and have always a 
large assortment of wooden nutmegs and 
stagnant barometers, In this respect 
they resemble the Jews; of which race, 
by the by, I am assured, there is not a 
single specimen to be found in New 
England. There is an old Scotch pro- 
verb: ‘Corbies never pick out corbies’ 
een,’ 

“The New Englanders are not an 
amiable people. One meets in them 
much to approve, little to admire, and 
nothing to love. They may be disliked, 
however, but they cannot be despised : 
there is a degree of energy and sturdy 
independence about them incompatible 
with contempt. Abuse them as we may, 
it must still be admitted they are a sin- 
gular and original people: Nature, in 
framing a Yankee, seems to have given 
him double brains and half heart.” 


We have great pleasure in transfer- 
ring to our pages the following passages. 
The only part of them which we do not 
understand, is that wherein the author 
imputes to himself radicalism. From 
what we once knew of Cyril Thornton, 
we should as soon have thought of 
charging him with the sin of Moham- 
medism: but there is no accounting 
for taste in the world. 


‘* There is far more English feeling in 
Boston than I was prepared to expect. 
The people yet feel pride in the country 
of their forefathers, and even retain 
somewhat of reverence for her ancient 
institutions. At the period of my visit, 
the topic of parliamentary reform was 
naturally one of peculiar interest. The 
revolution in France had communicated 
a strong impulse to opinion in England, 
and the policy to be adopted by the mi- 
nistry, in regard to this great question, 
was yet unknown. The subject, there- 
fore, in all its bearings, was very fre- 
quently discussed in the soc iety of Boston. 
1 had anticipated little difference of opi- 
nion among the citizens of a republic. 
Admitting that their best wishes were in 
favour of the prosperity of Britain, and 
the stability of her constitution, I ex- 
pected that their judgment would ne- 
cessarily point to great and immediate 
changes in a monarchy confessedly not 
free from abuse. For myself, though 
considered, I believe, as something of a 
Radical at home, I had come to the 
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United States prepared to bear the impu- 
tation of Toryism among a people whose 
ideas of liberty were carried so much 
further than my own. 

‘« In all these anticipations I was mis- 
taken. Strange to say, I found myself 
quite as much a Radical in Boston, and 
very nearly as much so in New York, as 
I had been considered in England. It 
was soon apparent that the great majority 
of the more enlightened class, in both 
cities, regarded any great and sudden 
change in the British institutions as 
pregnant with the most imminent danger. 
In their eyes, the chance of ultimate ad- 

vantage was utterly insignificant, when 
weighed against the certainty of imme- 
diate peril. ‘ You at present,’ they said, 
* enjoy more practical freedom than has 
ever in the whole experience of mankind 
been permanently secured to a nation 
by any institutions. Your government, 
whatever may be its defects, enjoys at 
least this inestimable advantage, that the 
habits of the people are adapted to it. 
This cannot be the case in regard to an 
change, however calculated to be ulti- 
mately beneficial. The process of moral 
adaptation is ever slow and precarious, 
and the experience of the world demon- 
strates that it is far better that the intel- 
ligence of a people should be in advance 
of their institutions, than that the insti- 
tutions should precede the advancement 
of the people. In the former case, how- 
ever theoretically bad, their laws will be 
practically modified by the influence of 
public opinion; in the latter, however 
good in themselves, they cannot be se- 
cure or beneficial in their operation. We 
speak as men whose opinions have been 
formed from experience, under a govern- 
ment popular in the widest sense of the 
term. As friends, we caution you to 
beware. We pretend not to judge whe- 
ther change be necessary. If it be, we 
trust it will at least be gradual; that 
your statesmen will approach the work 
of reform with the full knowledge that 
every single innovation will occasion the 
necessity of many. The appetite for 
change in a people grows with what it 
feeds on: it is insatiable. Go as far as 
you will, at some point you must stop; 
and that point will be short of the wish 
of a large portion— probably cf a nume- 
rical majority — of your population. By 
no concession does it appear to us that 
you can avert the battle that awaits you. 
You have but the choice, whether the 
great struggle shall be for reform or 
property.’ ” 


To the force of the admonitions of 
our American friends we can add no- 
thing ; but we cannot resist the desire 
of saying, that though the warning has 
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come too late, it is still valuable, as 
shewing what the prevalent feeling 
among enlightened men in other coun- 
tries was on the subject of reform in 
Great Britain. It is obvious that upon 
a question of this kind the testimony of 
an intelligent American is worth more 
than that of any other man, for bis 
educational prejudices might naturally 
be supposed to have led to the adop- 
tion of latitudinarian views in politics 
—of views, in fact, wholly inconsistent 
with the graduated scale of liberty 
enjoyed by the subjects of a limited 
monarchy, and the natives of a Euro- 
pean country. But we see that it is 
not so. We see that the enlightened 
portion of the American community 
think and speak upon the subject of 
the British constitution in a manner 
wholly different from what might have 
been anticipated ; and we cannot for a 
moment hesitate to believe that the 
conclusions which men of sense, know- 
ledge, and experience, in the United 
States, arrived at, were in a great mea- 
sure the result of a profound calcula- 
tion on the inevitable consequences of 
too large an impregnation of democracy 
in any state where property has accu- 
mulated, and on the progressively in- 
creasing appetite for innovation which 
indulgence creates. It is well said by 
these gentlemen, that the progress of 
moral adaptation is slow. It neces- 
sarily is so ; but they might have added, 
that the rapidity of its motion cannot, 
by any means whatever, be increased ; 
and that any attempt to accelerate its 
speed will be the occasion of disap- 
pointment, if of nothing worse. The 
question of reform, in any country, is 
one of great dimensions, involving a 
careful analysis of the relative positions 
of the different elements of the com- 
munity; and if ever there was a 
subject which a wise man would ap- 
proach with diffidence, it would be 
this. The foundations of society were 
not laid yesterday; and he is but a 
shallow philosopher who fancies that 
the principles on which it rests in dif- 
ferent countries are substantially dis- 
similar, though the outward scaffold- 
ing should vary in shape, form, and 
strength. To build up is the work of 
years; to destroy is the work of days. 
For the one, knowledge, power, and 
accurate apposition, are necessary ; for 
the other, nothing is required but brute 
strength, and no adjustment beyond 
the rude accumulation of the materials 
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as they fall to the ground. But it is 
useless to indulge in these painful re- 
trospections. We now know that these 
and similar reflections were rejected 
in this country—we now know that 
the experience of the past was repu- 
diated, and that all more important 
considerations were swallowed up ina 
burning thirst for change. Still we 
would be satisfied could we see the 
end of the folly which was then perpe- 
trated, or the issue of that felo de se 
which every political zealot was anxious 
to commit upon himself, and to enforce 
upon his neighbours ; but we cannot. 
The game of chance has begun—the 
first great movement has been made ; 
and by the impetuosity of the resistless 
current which was then let in upon 
society, will all men be borne hope- 
lessly along. 

Every one knows that the American 
constitution results from a federal union 
between separate and independentstates 
—that the legislative power is vested 
in Congress, which consists of two bo- 
dies, the house of representatives, and 
the senate —that the former of these is 
chosen every two years, one member 
being returned for every 30,000 inha- 
bitants—that no person is eligible as a 
member who is not twenty-five years 
old, who is not resident in the state 
for which he is chosen, and who has 
not enjoyed the right of citizenship for 
seven years. No qualification in pro- 
perty is recognised, and the right of 
suffrage is universal, or nearly so. The 
senate, on the ‘other hand, is a more 
fixed body, and consists of two repre- 
sentatives for each state. The members 
are elected for six years, and the qua- 
lifications for a senator are, that he 
shall be thirty years of age, a citizen of 
nine years standing, and an inhabitant 
of the state which he represents. On 
these legislative bodies Capt. Ifamilton 
makes the following pertinent remarks: 

** Some of the particulars stated in 
this brief outline seem to demand a few 
observations. In the course of the pre- 
sent work, I have already had occasion 
to express my convictions as to the re- 
sults of universal suffrage in a country 
like the United States. But there are 
other minor points connected with the 
election and constitution of the legislative 
bodies, which appear calculated to dero- 
gate very materially from their useful- 
ness. The regulation, that the members 
of both houses should be resident in the 
particular state in which they are elected, 
I cannot but consider as particularly ob- 
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jectionable. In the first place, it narrows, 
very unnecessarily, the limits of choice 
in the electors. In the second, it tends 
to promote that sectional feeling, that 
exclusive devotion to the petty interests 
of some particular district, which is gene- 
rally inconsistent with the adoption of an 
enlarged and statesmantike policy. It 
places the representative in a state of 
absolute dependence on his immediate 
constituents, and prevents all appeal to 
other bodies of electors, by whom his 
talents and principles may be more justly 
appreciated. It prevents a state, in which 
there happens to be a dearth of talent, 
from availing itself of the superfluity in 
another. It contributes also to feed and 
keep alive those provincial jealousies, 
which often border so closely on hostility 
of feeling, and to render more prevalent 
in the different states that conviction of 
incompatibility in their various interests 
which threatens at no distant period to 
cause a total disruption of the Union. 

‘* In opposition to the injurious effects 
of this clause of the constitution, what 
are its good ones? I can discover none. 
As a precaution to secure the election of 
members sufficiently acquainted with the 
interests of the particular district they 
represent, it is utterly useless. Indeed, 
a@ more gratuitous piece of legislation 
can, scarcely be conceived. An American 
cannot doubt eitlier the will or the capa- 
city of the electors to take care of their 
own interests, and to judge of the quali- 
fications of the several candidates who 
may solicit their suffrages. Even with- 
out restriction, it will rarely occur that 
the inhabitants of a particular state or 
district will elect a stranger for their 
repre.entative. There are a thousand 
feelings, arising from neighbourhood and 
habitual intercourse in the common busi- 
ness of life, which in ordinary cases 
would prevent this. A candidate from 
a different state would always come into 
the field under great disadvantages. The 
current of local prejudice would be en- 
tirely in favour of his opponents ; and if 
in spite of every obstacle he did succeed 
in securing his return, what would this 
prove but that he was manifestly the 
person best qualified to discharge the 
duties of their representative ? 

**In Great Britain, notwithstanding 
the experience of centuries, no such 
legislative absurdity ever was contem- 
plated. A man from the Land’s End 
may sit for Caithness or the Orkneys. 
A burgess of Berwick-upon-T'weed may 
be elected at Cork or Limerick. In short, 
a member, without once changing his do- 
micile, often sits in different parliaments 
for different places; nor has it ever en- 
tered the imagination of any one, that 
this freedom of choice has been produc- 
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tive either of injury or inconvenience. 
Its advantages, however, are manifold. 
An English member of parliament is not 
necessarily dependent on the judgment 
of his immediate constituents. He ad- 
vocates the particular policy which ap- 
pears to him best calculated to promote 
the interest of his country, and, whatever 
his opinions may be, he is not afraid to 
express them emphatically and openly. 
It is no doubt possible that this may 
prevent his re-election for some borough 
or county, but the whole country is open 
to him ; he does not feel himself to be 
meanly subservient to the inhabitants of 
one particular district ; and his opinions 
must be strange indeed, if he cannot find 
some hody of constituents with whose 
notions of policy his own are in accord- 
ance. 

«¢ But in America all this is different. 
There no man can be elected except for 
the particular district in which he chances 
If his opinions differ from 
those which happen to prevail in his own 
petty circle, he is excluded from public 
life altogether. There is no alternative, 
but that of giving up all hope of political 
distinction, or of speaking and acting in 
a manner basely subservient to the pre- 
judices and caprices of his constituents. 
Let a member of Congress attempt to 
follow a bold, manly, and independent 
course, and he is instantly sent back into 
private life, with his feelings injured, 
and his future chances of success mate- 
rially diminished by the reputation of 
public failure.” 


It would be impossible to add effect 
to these admirable reflections by any 
commentary ; we shall merely remark, 
for the benefit of those who see nothing 
but what is absolutely perfect in the 
political constitution of the United 
States, that the strength of the general 
government must obviously be much 
impaired by the injudicious restrictions 
which are imposed on the candidates 
for popular favour; and that the crea- 
tion of what our author has justly 
called a “sectional feeling,” must be 
the result of confining the choice of the 
electors to a member of their own com- 
paratively limited society. That this 
ever can be beneficial in any country, 
whether in the old or new world, is 
clearly impossible ; unless, indeed, it 
be a merit in a legislator to limit his 
national sympathies to the district 
wherein he resides, and to cherish a 
sovereign contempt for the necessities 
of every other portion of the empire. 
But, as Mr. Burke long ago said, with 
his usual sagacity, the individual mem- 
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ber must merge into the general repre- 
sentative, so soon as he is returned to 
the general parliament of the nation ; 
and, without forgetting the just claims 
of his own immediate constituents on 
his attention, he must be equally mind- 
ful of the claims of the general com- 
munity.* This, however, would not 
appear to be the fashionable philosophy 
on this important subject in America ; 
and we regret to say, that one of the 
consequences of the Reform-bill was 
to destroy its power among ourselves : 
for neatly akin to this Transatlantic 
error was the fashion of binding down 
a candidate by pledges, and reducing 
an independent man to the condition 
of a slave —a mere adscriptus glebe— 
whose soul was only to meditate on 
the undulations ofa particular spot of 
earth, and whose eyes were to rest 
alone on the garments of his own ten- 
pound constituents. But there exists 
another, and a more inexplicable ano- 
maly in the American constitution, 
which it is impossible to understand 
on any principle: it consists in this, 
that the slave-holding states enjoy the 
privilege of sending more representa- 
tives to Congress than those states where 
property in slaves is disallowed by the 
law. In these states, the electoral right 
is vested in the white population ; but 
to this is added the very singular pro- 
vision of including in the nominal 
franchise three-fifths of the slave popu- 
lation. The slaves, of course, do not 
vote; and have no political privileges 
whatever. All that is to be understood 
is, that, for some reason known only to 
the Americans themselves, the actual 
amount of the white population is 
numerically increased by three-fifths of 
the slave population ; and that, in the 
general estimate of their rights, this 
fractional quantity will add so much 
to their claims for additional repre- 
sentation. 

“ Thus,” says Capt. Hamilton, ‘‘ sup- 
pose the states of Ohio and Virginia 
each to contain one million of white in- 
habitants, and the latter to possess half a 
million of slaves, while the former has 
none; Virginia will send representatives 
to congress on a population of 1,300,000, 
and, of course, will exercise the greater 
influence in the national councils.”’ 


From this we learn, that though in 
the states where slavery does not exist, 
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a negro is only of so much value per 
pound as a piece ofanimal mechanism, 
capable of performing a certain quan- 
tity of work; in those states where 
slavery is a part of the constitution of 
society, a little black blood is an ad- 
mirable make-weight in the great matter 
of political franchise. Ofthe folly and 
iniquity of the arrangement, Captain 
Hamilton thus speaks : 


‘« The absurdity of the amount of re- 
presentation of the different states being 
at all influenced by the number of slaves, 
is too gross to require elaborate exposure. 
Yet without this, the Union could not 
have been effected, owing to the extreme 
—— of the southern ‘states. It is the 

fashion in America to dilate on the ano- 

malies of the British constitution; but 
even the Scottish Highland proprietors, 
though by no means a body celebrated 
either for wisdom or disinterestedness, 
have not yet ventured to petition that 
the black cattle, which, like slaves in 
Virginia, are sent annually in droves to 
the south, should be taken into the census 
of population, with a view to add to their 
political influence.” 


The president of the United States 
is elected for four years; but it has be- 
come the custom to re-elect him fora 
similar period of time. He is the 
commander-in-chief of the army, navy, 
and militia ; and he has the power of 
negotiating treaties, but not of ratifying 
them, until sanctioned by a majority of 
two- thirds of the senate. He nomi- 
nates all officers, civil and military, but 
the nomination is not valid till it re- 
ceive the assent of the senate. Ile 
receives ambassadors, grants pardons 
and reprieves, and has the formation 
of his own cabinet, which consists of 
the secretaries of the state, of the trea- 
sury, of war, and of naval affairs. But 
neither he nor any official member of 
the government has a seat in the legis- 
lative assembly,—all communication 
between the two chambers and the or- 
gans of government being carried on 
in writing. On these striking pecu- 
liarities of this ill-adjusted executive 
Captain Hamilton thus expresses him- 
self :— 

«It is to be lamented that a govern- 
ment of greater vigour and efficiency 
was not originally adopted, since the 
very newness of political institutions is 
of itself a source of weakness. It is only 
by slow degrees that the intellect and 
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habits of a people become accommodated 
to the operation of a government, that 
their prejudices are enlisted in its favour, 
and a sort of prescriptive respect is ob- 
tained which adds materially to the bene- 
fit it is capable of conferring. Until 
the American institutions should have 
gained this vantage-ground, it was above 
all things desirable that they should be 
established on broad and permanent prin- 
ciples, with enough of independent energy 
to resist the inroads of mere wanton inno- 
vation. Had the federal government been 
so framed as to rest for support, not on 
the precarious favour of the multitude, 
but on the deliberate intelligence of the 
property and talent of the country, there 
could have been no assignable limit to 
the prosperity and intellectual advance- 
ment of this fortunate people. At pre- 
sent it only contrives to drag on a feeble 
existence, by adapting its whole policy 
to the prejudices and passions of the 
most ignorant part of the community, 
which it is the bounden duty of every 
government to restrain and regulate. 

*« Since we have seen that both the 
legislative bodies are absolutely and ne- 
cessarily subservient to the popular feel- 
ing, it might have heen expected, at least, 
that the highest executive office of the 
republic would have been rendered in- 
accessible to such influence. It was 
natural to imagine that the President of 
the United States would be placed above 
temptation of every sort, and be assailed 
by no inducement to swerve from the 
policy which he might consider best 
calculated to promote the interests of his 
country. 

‘* Such a presumption, however, would 
be entirely unwarranted. The president 
is elected for a period of four years, but 
the custom has generally been to re-elect 
him for a second term of equal duration. 
From the time of his first inauguration, 
therefore, the policy of every president 
is naturally directed to secure this re- 
election. He takes especial care that 
the opinions expressed in every state 
document bearing his sanction, shall be 
in accordance with the passions or pre- 
judices of the numerical majority of the 
people. Being without the means of 
leading opinion, he is content to follow 
it. He stands in circumstances too pre- 
carious to admit of his boldly adopting 
measures of enlarged and liberal policy, 
or attempting to stem the tide of igno- 
rance and prejudice. In short, during 
his first period of office at least, the 
American president is any thing but in- 
dependent ; and when he has succeeded 
in extending the duration of his power, 
he stands so committed, so trammelled 
by pledges of all sorts, so identified with 
particular opinions, and some particular 
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policy, that it is impossible to retrace his 
steps without loss of both consistency and 
character. 

«The appointment of the great officers 
of state rests with the president, subject 
to the approval of the senate ; and since 
he bears the whole responsibility of the 
cabinet, it seems only fair that he should 
possess the privilege of selecting the 
individuals of whom it shall be com- 

osed. But even here, independently 
of the check of the senate, his choice is 
not practically free, nor can he always 
select the men best qualified for the 
duties to be performed. With a view 
to his own re-election, the greater and 
more influential states must be conci- 
liated by the advancement of one of their 
citizens to a seat in the cabinet. If the 
secretary of state be a native of New York, 
a citizen of Pennsylvania will probably 
be appointed to the treasury ; so that the 
very construction of the cabinet is mate- 
rially influenced by the dependence of 
the president, and the consequent neces- 
sity he feels of truckling to local and 
sectional interests, instead of following 
the upright and unbending policy which 
his own principles and judgment would 
probably have dictated. 

«‘ All this is bad; but laying it en- 
tirely out of view, the mere shortness of 
the period during which any president 
or any cabinet can hope to continue in 
office appears a circumstance directly 
injurious to the national interests. It 
prevents the adoption of any permanent 
and far-sighted policy, tending progres- 
sively to augment the public wealth and 
prosperity. One man will not plant, 
that another may reap the harvest of his 
labours ; he will not patiently lay the 
foundation of a structure, the plan of 
which is continually liable to be changed 
by his successors, and on whom, if com- 
pleted, the whole honours must ulti- 
mately devolve. In short, it is an 
inherent and monstrous evil that Ame- 
rican statesmen must legislate for the 
present, not for the future; that they are 
forced, by the necessity of their situation, 
to follow the policy most in accordance 
with the immediate prejudices of the 
people, rather than that which is calcu- 
lated to promote the highest and best 
interests of the community. Immediate 
and temporary expediency is, and must 
be, the moving and efficient impulse of 
American legislation. The political in- 
stitutions of the United States are con- 
sistent neither with stability of purpose 
in the legislative, nor vigour in the 
executive departments. Let us look 
where we will, all is feeble and vacil- 
lating. There is no confidence reposed 
in public men ; no appeal to the higher 
and more generous motives which in- 
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fluence conduct ; no scope for the display 
of lofty and independent character ; no 
principle from the operation of which 
we can rationally expect any higher de- 
velopment of the national mind. 

“« The exclusion of the ministers from 
even a deliberative voice in either branch 
of the legislature, is another curious fea- 
ture in the American constitution. It 
proceeds, no doubt, from that extreme 
jealousy of the executive to which I have 
‘iluded, and is necessarily productive 
of much delay and inconvenience. No 
communication can take place between 
the legislative bodies and the heads of 
departments otherwise than by writing ; 
and the consequence is, that long and 
inconclusive debates are constantly taking 
place, which a little information from an 
official functionary might have prevented. 
Under the present arrangement, a minis- 
ter of state never appears at all in the 
eyes of the public. He has to brave no 
enemy, and repel no attack. He can be 
cited before no tribunal, and cannot be 
called upon to stand forth and vindicate 
his conduct in the face of his country. 
He remains securely sheltered under the 
cloak of the president, on whose shoul- 
ders rests the whole political respon- 
sibility of the cabinet. 

“It is somewhat strange that the 
American constitution, which evidently 
presumes that every man in office is a 
scoundrel, should have removed, in this 
instance, one of the strongest and most 
efficient securities for public virtue. In 
England, for one half the year at least, 
ministers are brought into immediate 
contact with their political opponents. 
They are compelled to give public ex- 
planations of their conduct. They are 
kept in continual remembrance of their 
official responsibility. 
jected to a test, which it requires not 
only upright policy, but high talents, 
to encounter successfully. A British 
minister cannot skulk in Downing Street, 
when the Commons of England are dis- 
cussing the wisdom of his measures, or 
the purity of his motives. He stands 
forward in the eye of the world—he 
challenges inquiry—he meets his ac- 
cusers face to face —he answers publicly 
a public accusation ; and according to the 
verdict given he stands or falls. 

** No man can believe, I should ima- 
gine, that such habitual and inexorable 
scrutiny, anticipated by every public 
officer, is not productive of the most 
beneficial consequences. But from any 
thing like this the high functionaries in 
the United States are scrupulously pro- 
tected. The oracles of an American 
minister are issued only from the shrine 
of his bureau. He is too delicate a 
flower for the rough handling of a public 
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assembly ; and of course may disregard 
attack,* where the constitution has so 
wisely precluded the possibility of de- 
fence. 

‘*It is no answer to all this to say, that 
every public officer in the United States 
is liable to impeachment, in case of indi- 
vidual malversation in office. No doubt 
he is so ; but violation of trust in a minis- 
ter of state, so flagrant as to warrant im- 
peachment, is an offence of rare occur- 
rence, and one for which the disgrace of 
public exposure is generally a sufficient 
punishment. What is chiefly to be 
guarded against are the jobs, the trick- 
eries, the petty impurities of office, 
which the necessity of braving personal 
examination in a public assembly would 
probably prevent. The Americans, there- 
fore, in excluding their executive officers 
from all place in their representative 
bodies, have gratuitously discarded a 
powerful and efficient security for the 
honest and upright administration of 
their affairs. The knowledge that every 
political measure will be subjected to a 
rigid and unsparing scrutiny, and must 
be defended to the satisfaction of honour- 
able men in open discussion, is perhaps 
the most powerful safeguard devised by 
human ingenuity to secure the integrity 
of public men. 

“* When we look, however, somewhat 
more minutely into the details of this 
republican government, it is soon per- 
ceived that the members of the cabinet 
are, in truth, nothing better than super- 
intending clerks in the departments over 
which they nominally preside. At the 
commencement of every congress, the 
practice is to appoint standing com- 
mittees, who, in fact, manage the whole 
business of the executive departments. 
The process is as follows: The president, 
in his message, invites the attention of 
congress to such subjects as may appear 
of national importance. Permanent com- 
mittees are appointed by both houses, 
and to these the consideration of the 
various interests of the country is re- 
ferred. Thus, whatever relates to finance 
falls within the department of the ‘ com- 
mittee of ways and means,’ while that 
on foreign affairs assumes cognizance of 
every thing connected with the external 
relations of the government. These 
committees have separate apartments, 
in which the real business of the coun- 
try is carried on, and from which the 
heads of the executive departments are 
rigidly excluded. The whole power of 
the government is thus absolutely and 
literally absorbed by the people ; for no 
bill connected with any branch of public 
affairs could be brought into congress 
with the smallest prospect of success, 
which had not previously received the 
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initiative approbation of these com- 
mittees.” 


We cannot follow our instructive 
author through the remaining portions 
of his second volume; but if it be 
any praise to bring to the investigation 
of a difficult and delicate subject a 
mind richly stored with the conclusions 
of years spent in travel, study, and 
observation, Captain Hamilton is en- 
titled to this praise; nor could it have 
happened that a foreign people should 
have been visited by a more competent 
judge, or one whose reason was less 
under the control of conventional pre- 
judices. In their present historian the 
American people have been fortunate, 
but we know not whether they will 
esteem themselves so. It is natural 
that they should resist the inflictions of 
criticism ; for, to say the truth, they are 
seldom agreeable, however gently ad- 
ministered; but they should remember, 
that, as a portion of the great family of 
nations, their institutions are open to 
inspection, and that whatever they 
themselves may think of these insti- 
tutions, they cannot reasonably com- 
plain, should a stranger’s eye not see 
things precisely in the light which they 
would choose to have them looked on. 
They have adventured on a great ex- 
periment; and with pardonable pride, 
perhaps, they view the progress of that 
experiment with a fond and _ partial 
eye. They are unwilling to see defects 
where all has been declared to be per- 
fect, forgetting that no construction of 
man has ever yet exhibited unequivocal 
proofs of unblemished excellence. Not 
contented with the admonitions of that 
wary monitor Experience, they have 
selected for imitation one of the earliest 
forms of human association ; and while 
the high and palmy state of republican 
Rome floats loftily in the region of 
their dreams, they strangely neglect the 
lessons which that unwieldy govern- 
ment—if government it could be called 
—has bequeathed to posterity. They 
are restive because they are vain—justly 
vain, it may be —of what they have 
achieved ; but they mistake sadly the 
purpose of European scrutiny when 
they suppose that calumny directs the 
shaft, and the unworthy spirit of na- 
tional detraction springs the bow. To 
Europe generally they present a sin- 
gular and an instructive spectacle ; 
and they should be proud that, in the 
only portion of the world where a just 
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estimate can be formed of their true 
position as a branch of the great human 
community, so much consideration 
should be bestowed dn their infant 
state: but they must not forget — they 
should never forget— that from their 
short and comparatively peaceful his- 
tory, lessons of warning as well as of 
example may be extracted. It has 
been too much the custom among their 
ardent and indiscriminate admirers, to 
encourage that prophetic vanity which 
they have at all times shewn so great a 
propensity to indulge, of resting their 
claims to admiration not on the present, 
but on the future; while, the truth is, 
that to the present alone can they ap- 
peal with any confidence for their 
reward. What the future may pro- 
duce, is hid alike from them as from 
us; but no man can reflect on the un- 
settled principles of their constitution 
—no man can dwell on the fearful 
desecration of all the charities of life 
which habitually distinguishes a presi- 
dential election, or meditate on the 
dangerous doctrine of nullification 
which has so lately placed the integrity 
of the union in jeopardy — without 
feeling, that of the future the Ameri- 
cans, to be wise, should say nothing. 
On this subject we must once more 
recur to our authority. 


«One thing is certain. In the United 
States the experiment of an elective exe- 
cutive has been tried under the most 
favourable circumstances. The popula- 
tion is diffused over a vast extent of 
surface, and therefore less subject to be 
influenced by those delusions and im- 
pulses by which masses of men are liable 
to be misled. There exists in America 
no great and absorbing question of prin- 
ciple or policy, by which the feelings or 
the prejudices of mea are violently ex- 
cited. On the contrary, the general cha- 
racter of public measures has long ceased 
to furnish any broad or distinct grounds 
of dispute; and the contest, however 
vehement, has been that of rival poli- 
ticians, rather than of contending prin- 
ciples. Moreover, in the United States, 
a class of men condemned by uncontrol- 
lable causes to the sufferings of abject 
poverty is unknown. The means of 
subsistence are profusely spread every 
where, and the temptations to crime 
comparatively small. Let it be remem- 
bered, therefore, that it is under such 
circumstances, and among a people so 
situated, that the experiment of periodi- 
cally electing the chief officer of the 
commonwealth has been tried and failed. 

‘« it is true, indeed, that while con- 
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fessing the grossness of the failure, 
many Americans would willingly attri- 
bute it to the injudicious provisions for 
the collection of the national suffrage. 
But the evil lies deeper. However the 
electoral body may be formed, an abund- 
ant field must always be left for the 
exercise of trickery and intrigue. The 
passions and prejudices of men must 
always he too deeply interested in the 
distribution of this high patronage for 
the continuance of public tranquillity. 
Slander, calumny, and the thousand 
atrocities which have hitherto disgraced 
the presidential elections, will continue 
to burst their floodgates, and spread 
contamination through the land; and 
should a period of strong political excite- 
ment arrive, when men shall be arrayed, 
not in demonstration of mere personal 
partialities, but in support of conflicting 
principles connected with their imme- 
diate interests, I confess that I at least 
can find nothing in the American consti- 
tution on which to rest a hope for its 
permanence.” 

We dare not trust ourselves with 
any remarks on the effects of the Ame- 
rican institutions on the moral and 
intellectual condition of the great body 
of the American people—a_ subject 
which, to be discussed properly, would 
require an extension of limits which 
we cannot for the present afford; but 
we may be permitted to say, that there 
are two points on which we do think 
there has been a culpable remissness 
on the part of the American govern- 
ment. The one is, the establishment 
of a national religion; the other, the 
endowment of national seminaries, 
where the higher branches of education 
might be taught, and the mind of youth 
subjected to a regular course of syste- 
matic discipline. 

When the liberation of the colonies 
was effected, the parties most interested 
in that great event rejoiced in the per- 
fect freedom from all ecclesiastical 
prejudice ; and though the past history 
of -their native land proved that no 
better soil could be found for the culti- 
vation of theological literature, they 
chose rather to imitate the frigid scorn 
of the French philosophers for the con- 
cerns of another world, than to erect on 
the solum natale a natural temple to 
the one true God. In this they de- 
cidedly erred, and the error is now ir- 
remediable. Whatever sciolists in the 
theory of government may say to the 
contrary, there is no bond amongst 

man so all-pervading as that of re- 
ligion, nor is there any style of philo- 
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sophy which sheds so benignant an in- 
fluence over society. If it be the duty 
of a government to watch over the 
morals of the people, to encourage vir- 
tue, and to restrain vice, it is obviously 
equally a duty of government not to 
neglect religion ; forno more powerful 
auxiliary, speaking of it as a mere 
worldly expedient, can any where be 
found: and we are satisfied, that had 
one of the first cares of the fathers of 
the American constitution been to in- 
stitute 2 national system of instruction 
in the doctrines of Christianity, instead 
of leaving it to the choice of indi- 
viduals to become acquainted with 
these doctrines as they might see fit, 
the ruffianism of Kentucky and the 
savage brutality of the backwoodsman, 
on the one hand, and the frantic fanati- 
cism which leads to such outrages on 
public decency, as the “ Revivals,” on 
the other, would never have disgraced 
American society. In these particulars 
—and they are most important — the 
social institutions of America have 
served rather to retard than to advance 
the general progress of civilisation ; 
and though the force of this conclusion 
may not at present be felt, another ge- 
neration will witness, in the vast differ- 
ence which will be manifest between 
the moral character of the natives of 
the Canadian and the United States, 
unquestionable proofs of its truth and 
soundness. 

The same spirit would seem to have 
dictated a sullen contempt for what is 
usually called “ dearning,”—at least, if 
this be not the true hypothesis, none 
better can be found; for now that 
America has surmounted all her fiscal 
difficulties, she is as impenetrable on 
the subject of the higher attainments 
as she was in the infancy of her power. 
Proofs of her indifference on this point 
abound in all directions. The very 
tongue we speak has degenerated in 
her hands into an unintelligible and 
vulgar jargon, while the higher objects 
of intellectual ambition are scouted. 


‘«« The termination of the revolutionary 
war left the United States with a popu- 
lation graduating in civilisation from 
slaves to planters. ‘The scale went low 
enough, but, unfortunately, not very high. 
The great mass of the white population, 
especially in the northern states, were 
by no means deficient in such education 
as was suited to their circumstances. In 
a country to which abject poverty was 
happily a stranger, there existed few ob- 
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stacles to the general diffusion of ele- 
mentary instruction; but between the 
amount of acquirement of the richer and 
the poorer orders, little disparity existed. 
Where the necessity of labour was im- 
posed on all, it was not probable that 
any demand should exist for learning not 
immediately connected with the business 
of life. To the grower of indigo or to- 
bacco, to the feller of timber, or the 
retailer of cutlery and dry goods, the re- 
finements of literature were necessarily 
unknown. In her whole population 
America did not number a single scho- 
lar, in the higher acceptation of the 
term ; and had every book in her whole 
territory been contributed to form a 
national library, it would not have af- 
forded the materials from which a scholar 
could be framed. 

‘It is true, that in several of the states 
there existed colleges; but these were 
little better than schools, without the ne- 
cessary discipline; and had their pre- 
tensions been greater, it is very certain 
that such poor and distant establishments 
could offer no inducement to foreigners 
of high acquirement to exchange ‘the 
ample ether, the diviner air,’ of their 
native universities, for the atmosphere 
of Yale or Harvard. At all events, the 
Americans had no desire to draw our 
men of letters from their learned retreats. 
In the condition of society I have de- 
scribed, it was impossible that learning 
should engross any portion of the public 
favour. Even to the present day, the 
value of education in the United States 
is estimated, not by its result on the 
mind of the student, in strengthening his 
faculties, purifying his taste, and en- 
larging and elevating the sphere of 
thought and consciousness, but by the 
amount of available knowledge which it 
enables him to bring to the common business 

+ * * * 

“In short, the state of American so- 
ciety is such as to afford no leisure for 
any thing so unmarketable as abstract 
knowledge. For the pursuit of such 
studies, it is necessary that the proficient 
should ‘fit audience find, though few.’ 
He must be able to calculate on sympathy 
at least, if not encouragement; and, as- 
suredly, he would find neither in the 
United States.” 


Sut this is not all. From a note 
appended to page 364 we learn the 
following very curious statistical par- 
ticulars : 


“©The American Almanac for 1831 con- 
tains a list ofall the theological establish- 
ments in the United States, with the 
number of students at each seminary, 
and of the volumes contained in its li- 
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brary. According to this document, the 
whole number of theological students is 
657. The combined aggregate of vo- 
lumes in possession of all the institutions 
is 43,450. The best-furnished library 
in the list is that of the theological de- 
partment of Yale College, which contains 
8000 volumes. None of the others ap- 
proach nearly to this amount. The in- 
stitution of New Hampton possesses only 
100 volumes, and is attended by fourteen 
students. Calculating each book to con- 
sist, on the average, of three volumes, 
the New Hampton library contains thirty- 
three works on theology. But this is 
not all. Seven of the establishments 
possess no libraries at all; so that the 
learning of the students must come by 
inspiration. Until the year 1808, no 
seminaries for religious instruction ap- 
pear to have existed in the United States. 
One was founded in that year, another 
in 1812, but the great majority are of 
far more recent origin.” 


Now we have to say to our friends 
on the other side of the Atlantic, that 
whatever they may think of themselves, 
and whatever their vulgar admirers in 
this country may be pleased to say of 
them, this will not do. If American 
genius is to be redeemed in the eyes of 
the world, that genius must be fostered ; 
and we would suggest, that this is an 
object worthy of the attention of that 
august but most incomprehensible 
thing called the American government. 
To eat, to drink, and to sleep, though 
very essential items in human philoso- 
phy, do not embody the whole duty of 
man; and unless our Transatlantic 
brethren be contented to rest their 
claims to intellectual community on 
what we willingly admit to be the high 
merits of Mr. Washington Irving, or 
the excessive pretensions of Mr. Cooper 
and Dr. Channing, they had _ better 
bestir themselves. 

We now bid them adieu, and we do 
so with feelings of greater kindness 
than they will give us credit for. By 
descent they are our countrymen, by 
community they are our brethren, and 
by speech our kindred. On no other 
spot of the earth’s wide domain can we 
set our foot where our native tongue is 
exclusively naturalised ; but in that 
favoured land, and though this consi- 
deration may savour of poetical sensi- 
bility, let us be believed when we add, 
that it addresses itself with no small 
force to the sympathies of a feeling 
heart. 
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GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
No. XLIV. 
CAPTAIN ROSS. 


As the season is yet young, any animal will do for a lion; and the animal now 
dressed in the skin is Captain Ross, who is playing the part at the various soirces 
and conversazioni, such as they are, which are now giving. In one respect it 
will be admitted that he is well qualified for shewing off; for both in movement 
and countenance he bears no small similitude to a walrus, one of the greatest 
personages about the Pole ; and he gets through the various straits, creeks, and 
bays of a miscellaneous party of prattlers, with the same kind of heavy alacrity 
that we may conceive distinguished his attempts to find a north-west passage. 

He is depicted on the opposite page undergoing the sufferings of his voyage. 
It is evident that when we all thought him dead, he was not only alive, but in 
excellent spirits, and making gallant battle against the cold. If Croquis be correct 
in his sketch, and he took as much pains as possible to insure correctness, the 
Captain was in full thaw, and as little likely to be congealed as any of us. On 
this point, however, we shall suspend our opinion, keeping it as stationary as the 
needle on the magnetic pole, which we are told Captain Ross has found, until his 
quarto makes its appearance in due season. 

But we regret to say that considerable doubt exists, not, indeed, as to the 
appearance of the work, because that is a necessary appendage to the voyage — 
“* Go slide—make book ”— but as to the value of its contents. If the Captain 
has seen the magnetic pole, to use the language of a Scotch newspaper, which 
evidently considered it to be somewhat like a barber’s pole stuck up in the way 
of a finger-post for the loadstone, he has seen nothing else. His discoveries, as 
far as we can learn, have been precisely nothing — always excepting Lake Landon 
(a queer compliment, by the way, to a poetess to connect her name with all that 
is cold, frozen, hard, and cheerless); and a punster might be tempted to say that, 
as he lost his Fury in a Sound, so does his Tale signify nothings We have stories, 
indeed, of skies darkened for months, in which the only indication of mid-day was 
a glimmering streak on the verge of the horizon—-of tribes who never drank water 
or heard of fire—of unwashed natives sitting on beds of eternal ice, waiting for 
the appearance of a seal to catch him, their only article of food—- of Esquimaux 
ladies, though not exactly of the fair sex, perpetually oiled, if not perfumed — of 
omens, dreams, and portents of expectant widowers in the ice, and anticipating 
widows on shore—of bears paying visits occasionally through the roofs of houses 
concocted of snow — of a pining after greenery, the want of which prevailed to 
an extent that would have broken the heart of Leigh Hunt, and five hundred 
other pastorals of Hampstead and the adjacent parishes—and a few more 
anecdotes of the same kind ; but we believe that even they are very scanty, and 
that reither geography nor science in any of their branches have profited a whit by 
the embedding of Captain Ross within the regions of thick-ribbed ice. Nous 
verrons! In the meantime we leave him to the contemplation of our readers, 
in the act of sipping his brandy and water with thirsty lip; which we think our 
excellent friend the sketcher has drawn in a manner to excite the emulation of all 
the wine, or brandy, or beer-bibbers on the face of the terraqueous globe. 

Let nobody fancy for a moment that we are blaming Captain Ross for taking 
care of himself while out upon his chilly voyage. Far be from us such a thought. 
The only thing for which we think he ought to be condemned was for going at all. 
He had failed once, and that should have been quite satisfactory. We take it 
for granted that he will never think of failing a third time. He should now be 
satisfied with the full glory that he has proved, if not exactly that there is no 
north-west passage at all, yet that he decidedly is not the man to find it. 

This is quite fame enough for any one, and upon the strength of it he may 
continue to lionise until some worthier specimen of the species is caught in the 
due season, and then he will melt and dissolve away. We confess that we shall 
be happy to find ourselves altogether mistaken in our anticipations as to the con- 
tents of his forthcoming book ; but from all that we can gather we fear that our 
account will prove to be correct. We must conclude our notice, by assuring our 
readers that the likeness in the accompanying sketch is very striking ; and though 
we happen never to have seen the Captain dipping with so much alacrity into a 
tumbler, we can easily conceive that Croquis, having caught him in the fact, has, 
with great fidelity, 

“* Fixed him in that glorious shape.” 
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THE MEMBERS OF THE NORTHERN UNION. 


Tue young Quaker Attorney, whom 
we introduced with the rest of the 
speakers at the great meeting on the 
Town Moor in 1831, is deserving of 
further notice, merely to shew what 
characters are now taking advantage of 
the present excited state of the times, 
to forward their interested views under 
the cloak of patriotism. This modest 
aspirant to notoriety was only known, 
before the Grey administration, by be- 
ing a scion of a family who have risen 
from the meanest obscurity to a toler- 
able state of affluence, by their almost 
proverbially parsimonious habits. Like 
all young upstarts, he shewed an in- 
stinctive sort of abhorrence to any 
thing in the shape of poverty ; and soon 
became remarkable amongst his ac- 
quaintance for the extreme narrowness 
of his opinions, and that odious but 
professional propensity, meddling with 
other people's affairs. His vanity, we 
remember, at one time led him to dabble 
in literary matters; but as his remarks 
never extended farther than detecting 
errors in orthography, or the rudiments 
of grammar, the only distinction that he 
acquired by this self-importance was 
the very appropriate appellation of the 
Tom Thumb critic. A pretty fellow, 
surely, to be a liberal! But so it is; 
the times are prolific with unnatural 
productions. At the commencement 
of the Union, this young man was 
exceedingly active in the cause; but 
as it has of late become rather fashion- 
able amongst the lukewarm Radicals 
tocondemn those societies, he of course, 
to please his friends and mind his busi- 
ness, has retired from public affairs. 
But we know the youth; and know 
that no sooner will the tocsin of com- 
motion be again rung, than his voice 
will be again heard above the crowd. 
He is a person who commands some 
respect, by being a member of the re- 
spectable Society of Friends. He is 
full of bustling activity; is a capital 
spouter ; and has as much impudence 
as might serve a dozen mountebanks : 
qualities these, which, however con- 
temptible they may once have been, 
are by no means to be despised in the 
present day. 

Mr. B., or Mr. Wm. Henry Brockett, 
VOL, IX. NO. XLIX. 
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the orator whom we noticed at the 
meeting after the foregoing personage, 
and whom we described as one who 
has a wary eye to himself, is a person 
who deserves some little more notice 
than to be placed amongst the crowd of 
common-place blusterers. Mr. Brockett 
is a young man about thirty. He isa 
merchant, and has an office in New- 
castle ; but resides in Gateshead, which 
we believe is his native place. We 
have known this individual since he 
was a lad, and have frequently amused 
ourselves with observing the gradual 
development of his intriguing and 
aspiring character. His first attempt 
at elevation, after leaving school, was 
to raise a small literary or debating- 
club, composed of three or four ragged 
youths of the sameage. Not that he 
had any taste for low company (for no 
one knows how to measure his saluta- 
tion with more correct discrimination 
than Mr. B.), but because they would 
be bound by the rules of appearance 
to obey his nod. This club was dubbed 
by the very learned appellation of “ the 
Zoological Society.”” Papers were pro- 
posed to be written on natural history, 
and read at the weekly meetings; and as 
our present subject honoured his raga- 
muffin companions with his respectabl. 
presence, his composition was of course 
considered to approach the nighest to 
perfection. This dignity he might have 
enjoyed undisturbed, had not the desire 
to augment the society produced a 
member, whose high opinion of himself 
soon disputed the palm of consequence 
with the supreme ofthe place. Mr. B., 
however, was too good a judge of his 
station in life to condescend to wrangle 
with one whom he considered to be a 
grade or two beneath him, but got one 
of his subservient friends to go to log- 
gerheads with the new-comer, in the 
hopes of driving him away; but the 
obnoxious intruder was not so easily 
put out of countenance with himself; 
he manfully resisted all encroachments 
on his privileges, and gave every whit 
as good as was sent. Long sheets were 
scribbled, and much ink was spilt in 
the contest ; and although the members 
in general voted on one side, Mr. B. 
himself was all impartiality. Finding, 
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therefore, that this disturber of his 
happiness was not likely to be scared 
away either by paper or wordy butts, 
he secretly gave the signal to disperse, 
and the Zoological was soon like the 
baseless fabric of a vision; leaving its 
originator, though, and his worthies, 
to project new schemes under a new 
name. 


A year or so after this, two or three. 


debating societies appeared in New- 
castle; among which were two, one 
named the Eclectic, and the other the 
Rational. Several individuals distin- 
guished themselves in the former; and 
Mr. Brockett was the gentleman who 
conducted the latter. These clubs 
became so popular with the young 
men of the town, that it was at length 
agreed by the leaders of each to unite 
the two into one, to form a society on 
so large a scale, that it might become of 
sufficient importance to admit visitors. 
This project answered very well, and 
for a time attracted considerable notice. 
Our friend, however, did not find him- 
self at home with his equals ; superiors, 
too, were beings whom he could never 
relish. And though he could not easily 
break up this society, he was not long 
in getting up a little private contro- 
versy, by way of an excuse to leave ; 
and which enabled Mr. B. to march 
with some propriety to another quarter 
of the town, and there with his ragged 
vassals to commence business for him- 
self. Here he reigned undisturbed, 
and seemed determined to enjoy that 
supreme wish of Cesar’s, that he would 
rather be the chief of a few than second 
with the many. Every one was at his 
command ; and the debates, if debates 
they might be called, were always won 
on his side: he alone was the genius 
of the room, the wit and the orator. 
His bright sallies one poor fellow of 
the name of Thomas Y has some 
little reason to remember. This un- 
fortunate youth, having heaped toge- 
ther a heavy compilation, and called 
it an essay on British literature, to 
usher it into the world, Mr. B. took 
upon himself to be the Mecenas. So, 
by this mutual arrangement, the one 
became an author, and the other a lite- 
rary patron. But, notwithstanding this 
apparent quitting of scores, the poor 
book-builder was not set free of his ob- 
ligations. Being, like Dr. Johnson, a 
Colossus-looking personage, and some- 
what, too, of bearish manners, he 
formed too good a subject for the 
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exercise of raillery to escape the notice 
of a would-be wit. He was therefore 
generally placed on the opposite side 
of the question; where his clumsy 
attempts at speaking, and pertinacious 
perseverance in debate, served as a 
whetstone to the sarcastic humour of the 
man who had taken him by the hand ; 
and with merciless freedom did this 
fellow enjoy the privilege of a patron. 
He showered his puns on the devoted 
head of poor Tom with the most re- 
lentless mirth. Tom was his weekly 
butt, his all and every thing; without 
Tom he could do nothing. Go at what 
time we would, after the commence- 
ment of business, on the Wednesday 


evening, we were sure or entering of 


having our ears saluted by the orator 
declaiming in the following style :— 
“ As my friend, Mr. Thomas Y 
Mr. Chairman, says so and so; but 
allow me to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
if my friend Mr. Thomas Y would 
but,” &c. &e. ; and during all this de- 
lectable fun would my friend Mr. 
Thomas Y sit, if not like Patience 
on a monument, at least grinning with 
the most becoming submission. The 
whole discussion was principally car- 
ried on by Mr. B.; indeed, his col- 
leagues were carefully selected to be 
only such as were not able to throw 
him into the shade. This prominent 
part, it must be acknowledged, he 
performed with some ability; for, like 
all petty greatness, he acted best with- 
out a rival. He punned with consi- 
derable humour ; and his elocution had 
in it a peculiarly engaging coxcombry. 
In introducing a subject, he was excel- 
lent at the preface—that indeed was 
gloss itself; but the body of the matter 
was a part which he never meddled 
with. These smali talents, however, 
with the respectability of his appear- 
ance, and the little arts which he 
thought no degradation to use, gained 
him at that time his share of popularity. 
Brockett was looked upon to be a 
leading man in the debating circles; 
and conscious of this importance, he 
began to appear as quite a literary— 
strolled frequently through the town at 
a meditating pace, a cane in his hand, 
his hat half-slouched over his fore- 
head; and with this Kirke-White air 
would he occasionally wander from the 
pavement to the centre of the street, 
for the better convenience of observing 
people. 

After these public societies had long 
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ceased to exist in Newcastle, and in- 
deed when they were almost forgotten, 
a few individuals, it was reported, of 
literary notions, met together in a 
corner of the town. A strange fellow, 
we remember, a perfect enthusiast in 
such matters, and a most determined 
wrangler, no sooner heard of such an 
intellectual meeting, than he bustled 
forward, and, like Fitzgerald of bully- 
ing notoriety, forced the club to accept 
him as a member. But the honour was 
hardly worth the struggle. The party, 
he found to his surprise, consisted of 
our old friend and his own particular 
cronies, who met here once a fortnight 
to solace themselves with imaginary 
literary honours; no one ever pre- 
suming to address the meeting until he 
had first expressed his admiration of 
the transcendent talents of his friend 
Mr. William Henry Brockett. But 
this friendly club, like all sublunary 
things, was doomed to have an end. 
The leader could not bear any one to 
be in his company who doubted his 
superiority. He forthwith invariably 
sent his excuse on the night of meet- 
ing; and the conversazione, as it was 
called, did not long survive the loss, 
but peaceably expired in the arms of 
oblivion. 

A little before the late mighty poli- 
tical bustle, this same individual whom 
we are taking some pains to deli- 
neate, glided his way into the select 
vestry of Gateshead; a place which 
we thought to be peculiarly adapted 
for his secret-loving genius. He had 
not been long here, before a publication 
appeared in the neighbourhood, called 
the Gateshead Intelligencer ; a sort of 
magazine, which promised to come out 
at times when most wanted: In this 
printed vehicle appeared regularly as 
a correspondent one Simon Blount, 
who, in a terrible epistle to the church- 
wardens ofthe parish, gave a flourishing 
exposé of the fat doings of the vestry. 
The whole place was in uproar with the 
news. As for the poor churchwardens, 
they were confounded at such an un- 
expected opening of their budget; they 
thought that the devil must have been 
among them, little dreaming that the 
local Junius was their newly-incorpo- 
rated brother, Mr. B. This publication 
proved to be of essential service to our 
political adventurer; reform was begin- 
ning to congregate the people together. 
In taking up the fashionable cause, it 
was necessary to give reports of the dif- 
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ferent meetings; and indoing so, he had 
of course an excellent opportunity to 
place his friends’ speeches in the light 
in which he wished them to be seen, 
and give his own its particular due. 
With this advantage, he gradually 
pushed himself into notice, and took 
a conspicuous part in the elections at 
that period; publicly corresponded with 
the members for the county of Dur- 
ham, became one of the secretaries to 
the Union at its commencement, and, 
finally, raised himself so as to be consi- 
dered the leading reformer of Gateshead. 
He is a beautiful speaker, a man of 
business, but a sad intriguer; and 
though he has for some time left the 
Union, yet should turbulence once 
more begin to be popular, we have no 
doubt but that he will soon endeavour 
to regain his former political station in 
that neighbourhood. 

Mr. Witii1amM ANDREW MITCHELL, 
editor of (as he styles himself in his 
journal) the Tyne Mercury, and author 
of as much printed matter besides as 
might fill a tolerably-sized library, is 
well known in Newcastle and its neigh- 
bourhood as a noted literary Quixote. 
So smitten has this man been with the 
writing mania, that there is scarcely a 
star in the galaxy of literature but he 
has in some shape or another imitated. 
He has been known, for a whole day 
together, to sit with one leg in his 
breeches, staring upwards, bewildered 
about the stars, like Sir Isaac Newton. 
At other times he would start up, and, 
like the Ettrick Shepherd, roam over 
his native moors, breasting the wintry 
blast, with his faithful dog, a huge 
Newfoundland animal, lounging at his 
heel, in lieu of a shepherd’s colley ; 
and when the fit would take him, 
would sit quietly down, and, like 
Washington Irving, tell a most inte- 
resting tale about picking a mutton- 
bone; and then again, after the toils 
of the week were over, like those two 
merry topers, North and Tickler, he 
might regularly be seen in a low tap- 
room, blowing a cloud from morning 
till night, and sipping that literary nec- 
tar whisky toddy, swearing that these 
were the only two real enjoyments in 
life; and all the while pretending to 

“‘ Shoot Folly as it flies, 
“« And catch the manners living as they 
rise.” 

We had almost forgotten, by the by, 
that this man was actually once an un- 
known; at the time, too, when those 
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mysterious personages were all the 
vogue. A curious correspondent ap- 

ared a dozen years or so ago in the 
Tyne Mercury, under the odd de- 
signation of “ Tim Tunbelly, Esq., 
free burgess,” &c. The business of 
this sage Paul Pry (for he pretended 
to be of immense age) was to tell tales 
about the corporation, and, out of gra- 
titude we suppose, always spake in the 
most reverential terms of his friend 
Mitchell—his friend the editor, that 
great journal the Mercury, &c. &c. 
This unknown being, like most of 
the professors of disinterestedness, pre- 
tended to be immaculate ; but, unfor- 
tunately for such unearthly characters, 
the golden god —that bane ofall pa- 
triotism—somehow or another came in 
contact with this mysterious gentle- 
man’s palm; and Mr. Tunbelly, gent, 
&c., was never heard of more, to the 
great grief of the free burgesses, who 
have ever since execrated Mr. Mitchell 
and his Mercury. Indeed, we might go 
into great lengths, if our limits would 
admit, in describing this grotesque cha- 
racter. We know it was once in contem- 
plation to send a written account of this 
man to Mr. Hone’s Every-day Book, 
as an extraordinary fool. In his edito- 
rial capacity he was certainly amusing ; 
his two brothers and himself were the 
only individuals who conducted this 
journal, the Mercury, and the pompo- 
sity with which they always used that 
important word we, long made them the 
sport of that neighbourhood. To dis- 
tinguish himself as the editor, he not 
only had it openly announced in type, 
but, to strike the vulgar with greater 
awe, swaggered before the world in a 
huge great-coat with spreading capes, 
a low-crowned broad-brimmed hat, 
cocked a little on one side, and a pon- 
derous cudgel, which he would ever 
and anon take from under his arm and 
thunder upon the pavement. As soon 
as the printer’s devils would hear the 
tremendous sound, they would pop 
out their black pates, and cry, “Ah! 
here comes the mighty We!” We 
are positively not writing in jest, but 
what numbers in the canny north who 
may read this know to be true. His 
journal generally abounds with reviews 
and critiques, and his leading articles 
are sometimes worth reading, were it 
but for the excellent lectures he so 
often gives our premier (whoever that 
unfortunate person happens to be), as 
well as the serious advice he bestows 
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upon the other dignitaries and potent- 
ates of Europe. But notwithstanding 
all this, and that he is a remarkably 
fluent speaker, and an almost perpetual 
writer, yet his professions are so well 
known to be hollow, and his judgment 
so womanish and weak, that, as a Re- 
former, he is considered to be of little 
more use than merely as a filler-up of 
the meetings. 

Tuomas Hepsurn, the leader of 
the pitmen (the men who work the 
coal-mines in the north of England), 
is a man who from the tremendous 
power which he has exercised over 
that neighbourhood, and the coal- 
trade in general, is deserving of the 
notice of every observing individual. 
It is now nearly three years ago since 
Thomas Hepburn, a pitman, who then 
resided at Hetton colliery, in the county 
of Durham, suggested to a few of his 
friends the propriety of establishing a 
Union amongst themselves, for the pur- 
pose of compelling the owners (their 
masters) to give them more wages, less 
labour, and a greater share of indul- 
gences. The proposition was of too 
tempting a nature not to prove accept- 
able ; a small society was immediately 
formed, which increased and extended 
with almost the rapidity of wildfire. 
Every one was eager to join in the 
strike, or stick, as they called it; and 
nearly all the collieries left off work, as 
if by signal. General meetings were 
convened, and large bodies of men 
were marched to and fro, with a regu- 
larity and an order which shewed that 
some master-mind was at work. At 
one of their meetings on the town moor, 
Newcastle, we recollect that some per- 
sons brought several barrels of ale on 
the ground, in the expectation that it 
would meet with a ready sale from the 
pitmen: but Hepburn instantly saw 
the danger, and desired the men not 
to purchase a drop; declaring that he 
himself would order the police to seize 
the first individual who should become 
disorderly from such folly. By such 
rigid discipline and ready address as 
this did this man gradually control the 
immense crowds of those illiterate and 
turbulent miners. 

In pursuing his duty, however, as he 
termed it, he, like every other follower 
after fame, was not allowed to move 
forward without being dogged by that 
usual attendant on merit, envy. Num- 
bers of his fellow-workmen eyed his 
station with suspicion and all the dark 
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feelings of malignity ; and at a meeting 
on the Black Fell, near Gateshead, he 
met with some rather alarming opposi- 
tion from these grumblers. Hepburn 
was stalking about the field ordering the 
men, with all the sternness of a field- 
officer, to fall into their places; when 
roars of disapprobation burst from all 
parts of the crowd, with “ What was 
Tommy Hepburn, that he was to drive 
them about like dogs? What! were 
they to have a second Macpherson 
among them [the name, we believe, of 
one of their leaders, who some years 
before fled to America, with a sum of 
money belonging to a former society |? 
their families were starving, and they 
were not going to be led on perishing 
any longer, with only the promises of 
interested fellows,” &c. All this bul- 
lying, which would have staggered any 
ordinary man, Hepburn only replied to 
with bullying ofa more determined na- 
ture. He stormed, threatened, and com- 
manded, and finally succeeded in restor- 
ing order; formed the meetinz, went 
through the proceedings with his usual 
honours, and sent thousands of hungry 
men to their distant homes, filled with 
the cheering hopes of seeing better days; 
at the same time effectually convincing 
his surly acquaintance that he would 
be their master, in spite of themselves. 
This stand, as they called it, was of the 
most serious consequence to Newcastle ; 
20,0001, it was calculated, was the loss 
which that town every week sustained. 
Several tradesmen were ruined, and the 
whole counties of Durham and North- 
umberland most severely affected ; for 
these men have long been justly consi- 
dered to be the very nerve and sinew of 
the “ north countrie.”” The owners tried 
what effect intimidation would have ; 
the men, after a certain notice, were 
ejected from their houses: but though 
they had not provided themselves with 
the smallest fund before the union, 
instead of giving way in this dreadful 
dilemma, Hepburn, like a man of true 
originality, whe is never without a re- 
source, ordered them to go every where 
from house to house and claim assist- 
ance from that people whose prosperity 
they had, by their hazardous labours, 
mainly contributed to support. Neither 
the women nor the children encamped 
in the open air, their continual cries 
for bread, nor the long and doubtful 
contest, could move their inexorable 
leader: he was adamant. Union, per- 


severance, and order, was his motto; 
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and the issue of the struggle did honour 
to his judgment. The owners being 
unprovided with men, were at last 
obliged to accede to their principal 
demands. Hepburn by this victory 
was regarded by his fellow-workmen 
with a respect bordering on adoration, 
and a weekly allowance was settled 
upon him, that he might be independ- 
ent of the owners for employment. 

At the expiration of this binding, 
hostilities were again renewed between 
the coal-proprietors and their men 
with memorable obstinacy. Though 
the pitmen by this engagement had an 
opportunity to provide themselves bet- 
ter with the means of resistance than in 
the preceding year, yet their masters 
proved to be much more powerful in 
the sinews of war; and, profiting by 
their former experience, collected large 
bodies of colliers from the coal dis- 
tricts of Lancashire and Wales, which, 
with those men who refused to join the 
society, enabled them to work their 
pits, and at length to triumph over the 
Unions: the strangers, however, were 
found to be greatly inferior in skill to 
the northern miners, and likewise 
shewed much uneasiness at being at 
such a distance from their native place. 
The owners, indeed, will never feel 
themselves secure, unless they can 
make some compromise with that 
genius of insubordination — Hepburn ; 
he alone can settle all differences; the 
men may be said to be his; at his sig- 
nal they rise or fall. If he could be 
pacified, the rest would soon sink into 
their former apathy, and only be heard 
to vent their spleen or grievances in 
useless murmurs. 

To give a correct portrait of Thomas 
Hepburn, the individual who is now 
the leader of the northern miners, it 
will first be necessary to give some 
account of that body of men over 
whom he has gained such an abso- 
lute control. The pitmen of Nor- 
thumberland and Durham may be 
said to be a class alike distinct from 
the citizen of a town or the inhabitant 
of a village; living as they do in a 
large community by themselves, they 
have neither the intelligence and ci- 
vility of the former, nor the simplicity, 
the honesty, or that propriety of charac- 
ter which generally marks the northern 
peasantry. It is an old saying in that 
country, that “ the sea and the gallows 
refuses nobody,” meaning, that a living 
may always be secured upon the one 
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and a situation on the other by the 
veriest outcast of society. The same 
may be applicable to those mines ; no 
recommendation is required there for 
employment ; and any individual turn- 
ing out to be a refractory character, or, 
in other words, to be too much ofa 
blackguard to follow any decent trade 
or profession, his last resource is to 
go down the pits; so that it is no 
wonder that they are a sort of law- 
less body of men. The fathers of the 
present race were rude and_ boister- 
ous in the extreme, and so proverbial 
for their ignorance, that it was a com- 
mon thing, in speaking of them, to 
put their knowledge on a level with 
the instinct of their horses ; they toiled 
with the labour of slaves, and squan- 
dered away their gains in all manner 
of riotous living, totally disregarding 
outward appearance and the comforts 
of their dwellings. The Sabbath was 
usually got over by this reckless mass 
of mankind in cock-fighting, bowling 
matches, and boxing; whilst the young- 
sters would scour the country like 
wild barbarians, assailing every stran- 
ger whom they found strolling about, 
and making themselves at once the ter- 
ror and detestation of the neighbour- 
hood : indeed, we have frequently 
thought that there was a strong dash of 
the low Irishcharacterin those colliers,— 
slovenly, careless, and extravagant, and 
in their quarrels cowardly, treacherous, 
and clannish. So partial, we may ob- 
serve, are they to the latter feeling, 
that they will allow no one to enter 
their Union but those who earn their 
living in the bowels of the earth; all 
those who work above ground are ex- 
cluded, under the pretence that they 
are not in the strict sense of the word 
pitmen. The Methodists, since their 
introduction into this country, have 
certainly effected an astonishing change 
amongst these men ; but, though their 
morals have been generally improved, 
the progress of their information has 
been slow, owing, no doubt, to their 
going to work at such an early period 
of life—for they generally go down 
the pit at the age of six; and until this 
last binding or so, the factory-like 
hours of their labour must have nearly 
precluded them from the possibility 
of cultivating their minds anywhere, 
excepting at the Sunday-schools, &c. ; 
and there are only a part of the men 
who have turned their minds to re- 
ligion, and who are generally to be 
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found amongst that fanatical sect called 
Ranters. As it is the strict injunction 
of those people to read almost no book 
but the Word of God, and to feel no 
shame for the sake of Christ, it of 
course neither encourages them much 
on the road to learning, nor adds to their 
amiability of.character. To this class, 
however, belongs Thomas Hepburn. 
His voice, as an expounder of sacred 
writ, has long been heard to echo 
amidst the glens and moors of his na- 
tive north; and when we say that he is 
an uncommonly fine-looking person, 
about six feet high, well-proportioned, 
and muscular, with a slight stoop of 
his shoulders incidental to his calling, 
with noble features, a nose called Ro- 
man, svall penetrating eyes, which, 
when lighted up with all the enthu- 
siasm of his imaginary duty, his figure 
clothed in his Quaker-like garb, and 
his arms energetically extended on the 
hustings, presents a character worthy of 
a Scott ; add to this a voice of thunder, 
a knowledge far above his station, a 
fluency of speech considered by his 
fellow-workmen to be almost miracu- 
lous, and, what is far beyond all these, 
that sternness of command which fana- 
ticism alone can give,—can we wonder 
that he alone is the genius of the 
crowd, particularly when it is known, 
that to rule the turbulent requires a 
bully. Such, then, are the pitmen of 
the Tyne and Wear—the men who 
may either be at the camp-meeting or 
the bowling-green ; and such is Thomas 
Hepburn, commonly called Tommy 
Hepburn, their leader. 

Tuomas Dovustepay, Esq., secre- 
tary of the Northern Union, is a gen- 
tleman who is reported to be pos- 
sessed of considerable property. He 
is part proprietor of a large soap-manu- 
factory in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His 
father, it is said, was much esteemed 
for his philanthropic qualities; but the 
son, we know, is too much of a po- 
litical economist to be much troubled 
with the sympathies of human nature. 
He has been long known in a certain 
quarter as an author—a writer of tra- 
gedies ; but, as one of his panegyrists 
very candidly acknowledges, after a long 
comment upon nothing, they are of 
that kind which are calculated to give 
greater satisfaction in the closet than 
upon the stage. He is one of those 
strong writers of that flaming patriotic 
Magazine named of Tait, and his sen- 
timents may frequently be seen there in 
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some very long essays on coin, currency, 
and saving money,—-a department which 
is certainly by far more adapted for his 
genius than the weeping muse. Asa 
speaker, he makes but a poor figure, 
having, to all appearance, but little of 
that celestial fire which is said to be so 
inherent in all the sons of song, and 
which undoubtedly gives so much dig- 
nity and power to those who wish to 
thunder forth on the forum. Indeed, 
whenever he rises to address his suffer- 
ing countrymen, that half-fool look 
which is so remarkable in literary men, 
and which so particularly characterises 
him, his grotesque and slovenly style 
of dress, and the tame and booby-like 
air whenever he attempts to open his 
mouth, present a perfect picture of a 
Tommy Noddy. 

Cuarces Larkin, the well-known 
northern demagogue, is an individual 
who is by profession a surgeon, and is, 
we believe, a native of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. His father, we know, is an 
importation from the sister kingdom, 
and once had the honour of being gar- 
dener to Lord Ravensworth ; but was 
discarded, as the story goes, from that 
nobleman’s service in consequence of 
his inability to raise peaches on his 
lordship’s fruit-ground, while a London 
shopkeeper told his lordship (not know- 
ing that nobleman) that the best peaches 
which he got were from Lord Ravens- 
worth’s gardens. After this slight slip, 
as Paddy would term it, he took a 
large public-house in the centre of 
Newcastle, which, from the frequent 
revelries it encouraged, and the extra- 
ordinary power of its potations, in 
quickly reducing its visitants to a state 
of mental nonentity, became notoriously 
known under the name of Hell's 
Kitchen. Young Larkin, our radical 
Demosthenes, was brought up under 
this inspiring roof; and was much 
noticed when a younker, by being an 
uncommonly great, fat, lubberly boy, 
frequently ostentatiously dressed and 
paraded about the streets by the father as 
a sortof phenomenon. He introduced 
himself to the notice of the public, two 
or three years prior to the introduction 
of the Reform-bill, when Capt. Gordon 
andotheritinerant Protestantchampions 
were scouring the country with no 
good intentions to St. Peter’s church. 
As soon as these gentlemen arrived at 
Newcastle, young Larkin stepped for- 
ward as the advocate of the Catholic 
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religion. A furious mountebank war- 
fare ensued between these theologians, 
in the shape of public disputes and the 
most abusive placards,— not much, as 
some people thought, to the honour of 
either religion. The commencement of 
the reform business, however, was a 
fine field for such a lover of noto- 
riety as Mr. Larkin. At the first great 
meeting of the Union he distinguished 
himself in a splendid oration, during 
which he made a furious attack against 
the established church; and when 
called to order upon this subject, 
relieved his mortification by as severe 
a tirade against Lord Ravensworth— 
but, as it was shrewdly observed at the 
time, never said one word about the 
peaches. This speech was neither 
more nor less than a mere string of 
what is vulgarly called fine language, 
pompously woven together, and all 
thrown off in the true bombast style. 
Mr. Larkin, we understand, received 
a college education; and, as an elo- 
cutionist, is certainly a first-rate. He 
has certainly plenty of veliemence and 
action, &c.,and all those outward points 
of oratory ; but as for judgment, imagi- 
nation, wit, originality of thought, or 
any thing that constitutes real genius, 
he can make no pretension. He, in 
fact, is one of those who, were he living 


. at the time, and worthy of the notice 


of a Pope, would be placed in the very 
lowest order of the Dunciad. To give 
an idea of the outward man of this now 
popular personage, we must inform the 
reader that he is a young man nearly six 
feet high, stout made, and inclined to 
corpulency,; fair haired and fair com- 
plexioned ; with an expression made up 
of that shallow look and brazen-like 
effrontery which is so characteristic of 
a quack-doctor. To give loose to our 
imagination, we might say, his por 7 
and lofty-like appearance and pomp- 
ous air would figure well with a cardi- 
nal’s hat, thundering forth the denunci- 
ations of popery, stalking about half fool 
and half knave; or revelling with anar- 
chy as a revolutionary demagogue, with 
the sword in one hand, and the firebrand 
in the other. And when we say that 
this man has merely superficial accom- 
plishments, a boisterous zeal, immense 
confidence, and all the other noisy 
qualifications, yet let it be remembered 
that these are the points which con- 
stitute the real genius of the times. 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCE.” 


CLASS I, LABOURERS IN CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Lazovurers, literally so understood, 
are contradistinguished from mechanics 
and artisans. Many of the former are 
employed in large towns, to fetch and 
carry materials for the use of the latter ; 
others in repairing the highways, or as 
excavators, labourers on the wharfs, 
coal-whippers, coal-heavers, carters, 
and those who work the craft on the 
river ; besides a numerous body of per- 
sons, of both sexes, called coster- 
mongers, who traverse the town over, 
and its vicinity, with various articles of 
common use for sale: among whom is 
included a considerable body of thieves. 
These are the characters which come 
properly under the meaning of the 
lower classes in the metropolis. We 
must, however, include some ten thou- 
sand jobbing porters, whose every- 
day’s subsistence is found in casual 
employment: the whole number of the 
very lowest class, not including the ac- 
tual inmates of the workhouse, may be 
estimated from 250,000 to 300,000. 
Never besides themselves on the 
surface of the globe has existed so 
many human beings constituting a 
body characterised for reckless im- 
providence, for the lowest depravity 
and profligacy, and so utterly wretched. 
They perform the most laborious and 
disgusting offices of the cemmunity ; 
many of them earn good pay, most 
of which is carried to the gin and 
beer-shops, or spent in the lowest 
public-house tap-rooms. They are a 
distinct class, having, nor professing 
to have, any fear of God or man ; 
they are without an idea of religion or 
morality. Among themselves, it is 
deemed a reproach to acknowledge or 
respect a superior ; in their orgies they 
ridicule the controlling authorities, de- 
nying their right to rule: their common 
cry is, “* Let us have a general clear- 
ance at once! down with the parsons! 
no places—no pensions—no taxes!” 
Anarchy, spoliation, and plunder, are 
topics which occupy their idle thoughts 
by day and their dreams by night. I 
do not mean to say, as was said in a 
brochure lately published, that the bet- 
ter classes are in any immediate danger 


from these men; they are too besotted, 
too deficient in energy, and want skill 
to perpetrate any mischief, in a political 
sense. Should, however, an emergeticy 
arise in trade, or any other cause of 
national excitement transpire, which 
might break down the dikes and 
mounds which held them in check, the 
remembrance of the horrors of the 
French revolution would be lost in scenes 
of much greater atrocity, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any immediate dan- 
ger from this body, or indeed at any 
time, so long as the middling classes 
are true tothemselves. Our rulers, say 
they, will watch and put them down ; 
it is devoutly to be wished they may : 
but if an opportunity occurs for them 
to shew their strength, they would be 
found more formidable than our go- 
vernment considers them. At present, 
they are only dangerous in a political 
view, as disaffected; or we may look 
upon them as a powder-magazine, 
which only waits the ignition of the 
train to explode. Economically con- 
templated, they are a prodigious nui- 
sance to the inhabitants of London; 
were it not for their existence, the me- 
tropolitan police might be reduced to 
one-tenth of its present establishment : 
the brutality, however, of the lower 
orders, and their proneness to insult 
all persons of respectable exterior, 
makes it absolutely necessary that in 
every quarter there should be a pro- 
tecting force. In a moral point of 
view, whether we consider the anomaly 
of the existence of such a body in a 
highly-civilised and polished metropo- 
lis, or contemplate them as true Chris- 
tians and philanthropists, it becomes a 
question of the first importance to all 
who love their country or mankind. 

If with a standing army, a few thou- 
sands or millions of discontented and 
desperately-disposed subjects be objects 
of no terror, either to the aristocracy or 
the middle orders, it may be inquired if 
we ought not, on other grounds, to en- 
deavour at the tranquillisation and im- 
provement of their minds, by finding 
out and remedying the cause of their 
debasement. 
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Some writers have advised, that the 
shopkeepers should provide themselves 
with fire-arms, and prepare to shoot the 
lower classes, as wolves were in an- 
cient times, when they infested this 
country. We cannot but suspect those 
who put themselves forward to give 
this advice to have sinister motives to 
gratify; perhaps they think that an 
armed shopkeeper may, at no very 
distant period, be induced to attack the 
more wealthy classes, and let them in 
for a share of the plunder. Certain it 
is, that no real friend to good order 
could be found to set one class wan- 
tonly in battle-array against another. 
A more humane and just policy is open 
to our rulers —one which it is my ar- 
dent desire to press on their attention 
—a real and not spurious education for 
the lowest classes. I am the more 
anxious and sanguine on this head, be- 
cause we have two very important facts 
before us; viz. that there is, quite un- 
connected with political party-feeling, 
a genuine and serious intention on the 
part of rulers to afford every facility for 
the education of the poor. Secondly, 
that even now we should have been 
spared these painful remarks, as they 
would have been educated, were it not 
that an infatuation foran erroneous and 
false system has disappointed our 
hopes ; a fatal error in the plan has 
frustrated the consummation of the be- 
nevolent and politic intentions of the 
country. 

Man educated will ever make a bet- 
ter subject than one in a state of igno- 
rance ; every reasonable creature should 
be rendered capable of considering and 
reflecting on what relates to himself 
and the social rights of his fellow-men. 
It is not necessary that he should be 
taught foreign languages or abstruse 
sciences; he may be instructed to know 
his place in society, and the duties an- 
nexed to it, without being made a 
learned man. Let him be taught that 
his happiness depends on honest and 
moral conduct—on the cordial per- 
formance of his duties in a civilised and 
well-regulated country. Some few 
there are who imagine that any men- 
tal cultivation is incompatible with a 
state which fits men for hard labour; 
I refer those who hold this doctrine 
to the improved moral condition of the 
mechanic and artisan, whose physical 
toils are in no way short of the common 
labourer’s: a few years only have 
elapsed since these men were ina simi- 
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lar state of mental degradation, and I 
request it may be borne in mind that 
no class, all. circumstances considered, 
can now vie with the regular mechanic. 
I am aware that this is not a received 
opinion with the upper classes—it is ne- 
vertheless true; evidence of which has 
been offered before a committee of the 
House of Commons, by those who best 
know their character, and feel an inter- 
est in national reputation. 

The causes which have wrought this 
reformation are most important in the 
history of mankind, and will be dis- 
cussed in their proper place. We must 
now proceed to the consideration ofthe 
lower class: how it is, in a country re- 
plete with establishments for gratuitous 
education, and abounding in societies 
for the promotion of moral and Chris- 
tian knowledge, that such a large num- 
ber of beings lead such abandoned lives. 

He takes upon himself an ungracious 
task who impugns the judgment of 
many, and it requires some moral cou- 
rage to become the first in attempting 
to convince a whole nation of error. 
A disastrous one, however, has been 
committed in the system of education 
adopted for the poor in this country. 
If ever any perversion of terms was 
glaring and palpable, it is unquestion- 
ably so in this misnamed national edu- 
cation for the poor. Better would it 
have been for the poor, and society at 
large, had they been left in total ig- 
norance of the alphabet, if they were 
to receive no other instruction; a 
duty which has hitherto been wholly 
neglected. Here is the error: teaching 
the letters and words of a language 
has been mistaken for education, 
whereas it is only the means by which 
it may be obtained. Thus we have 
rushed into the evil we sought to avoid 
—we have placed in the hands of 
children loaded fire-arms, and neglected 
to teach them their use. Mental sui- 
cide has followed. 

In the national schools no effort is 
made to improve the boy’s mind, or to 
prepare him for the purposes of life ; 
nor is there any approximation to an 
improved and expanded judgment. 
The manner in which the scholars learn 
words is calculated to stultify rather 
than to enlarge the intellect ; the me- 
thod in which they acquire the art of 
reading is so mechanical, that any good 
feelings which may be latent in a boy 
are blunted. 

The quick and ready boys are always 
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at the head of their classes, where an 
off-hand manner is held in greater 
estimation than a reflective and sound 
judgment. When quickness is made 
the test by which approbation is be- 
stowed, the slow but strong boys give 
up the race in disgust and despair to 
the lighter breed; the short and often 
violent efforts made under the system 
of emulation, tend to destroy all real 
love for what is morally and intellec- 
tually good. Boys should be made to 
like that which is good; in a large 
school, for every one whose improve- 
ment is promoted by the emulatory 
plan, fifty are retarded. Under a pri- 
vate tutor, if two or more pupils can 
be put together of equal age and mental 
powers, no system answers so well; 
but then it requires skill in matching 
them, as a good coachman would say, 
when selecting four horses of equal 
courage and paces, that they may not 
overwork each other. 

The question before us is one of 
unbounded importance—education for 
the lower classes. In the most flou- 
rishing days of Rome, we are told, its 
inhabitants were declining; and the 
reason assigned is, that science and 
learning introduced refinement and 
luxury, which have ever been the fore- 
runner of ruin: but it must be remem- 
bered, that while the Roman aristocracy 
were wholly engaged in voluptuous 
and refined enjoyments, that the other 
classes became debased and immoral 
in the extreme. Had a wise policy 
actuated the rulers in that day, it is 
more than probable that the heart of 
the populace might have been preserved 
whole ; if, instead of degrading the 
commonalty, they had educated them 
and taught them to value themselves, 
the moral and physical force of the 
country might have risen with the exi- 
gencies of the state, and been preserved 
to oppose its enemies in times of peril 
and danger. This country is pecu- 
liarly happy in the desire evinced by 
all to avert a similar calamity, but at 
the same time unfortunate in having 
mistaken the means. 

The boys taught at the national 
schools cannot read, with even toler- 
able facility, in any book, however 
simple, if it be not their own ; and not 
one out of ten can, at twelve or four- 
teen years of age, tell the title of the 
book they read in (excepting the Old 
and New Testaments), unless when 
they are asked the question, they have 
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the book to refer to. A very large 
majority cannot read at all without 
their school-book, and in their own 
class, so peculiar and injurious is the 
system. Further, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to find one out of a hundred who 
can, under the most accommodating 
examiner, put two ideas together, and 
draw any kind of inference of a ra- 
tional kind therefrom. They can all 
say their church-catechism, without 
having the least notion of God or a 
devil, or of any respect “for those put 
in authority over them,” or the nature 
of self-responsibility ; they can repeat 
the multiplication-table, without pos- 
sessing any ideas of the combination 
of numbers; they can, when standing 
in their class (which position serves 
greatly to aid their associat ons), an- 
swer to set interrogatories respecting 
the historical and biographical incidents 
in the Scriptures, without attaching any 
meaning in their own minds as to the 
bearing or object of the questions: 
and all this, without the consciousness 
of having either been asked the ques- 
tions or of having answered them; so 
mechanically have the ear and the 
mouth been brought to act in concert, 
without troubling the power of re- 
flection. 

Those boys who are the most au fait 
at their answers when in school, are 
always (in London) those who earliest 
find their way to prison (and there is 
a good reason for this), where their 
parents come with a prize Bible ob- 
tained at the national school, the names 
of their sons, with an account of their 
merits, being inscribed on the fly-leaf: 
they then urge the propriety of so good 
a boy being let off on very merciful 
terms of punishment, although he has 
picked a pocket. 

The best security a state can have 
against its moral degradation, is that 
all its members should feel they cannot 
live without the respect of their neigh- 
bours—a feeling which is the main 
compact of society with all who have 
in it a place to lose. But a class 
uneducated have no value in them- 
selves, and understand not the high 
importance of character; nor will the 
stultitication of the mental powers ef- 
fect these desiderata. The knowledge 
of the art of reading only exposes them 
to the designs of the vilest of men — 
the writers of cheap, obscene, lewd 
publications, and low political ballads, 
in which their betters are held up to 
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ridicule and contempt; slang songs, 
laudatory of crime and vice in every 
form; biographies of courtesans and 
desperadoes, &c.; the vices and the 
crimes of the clergy; political penny 
papers, in which thy are told that 
levelism is the law of God, and that 
the rich are their oppressors. Through 
the influeuce of these works, all the 
sharp and best-reading boys are early 
diverted from regular habits, and aban- 
don themselves to idleness and de- 
bauchery, which leads to crime; the 
expansion of body precedes the déve- 
lopment of judgment, sent out into the 
world as they are untaught, without 
rudder or compass. Many hundred 
boys and girls in this metropolis, under 
twelve years of age, pair themselves 
and live together; continence after 
fourteen, is very rare. Such is the in- 
fluence of these publications, associa- 
tion, and want of proper instruction. 
At a more advanced age, the Poor 
Man's Guardian and the Cosmopolite 
take them up, and complete their edu- 
cation ; with the assistance of the iti- 
nerant speechifying politicians, who, 
for a draught of heavy wet and a few 
halfpence, nightly harangue them from 
the tap-room table. Three of these I 
have heard, within this last fortnight, 
who entirely subsist by stirring up the 
bad passions of the poor. However 
well or ill-founded the doctrines they 
teach may be, I will not stop here to 
discuss; suffice it to say, that the mis- 
chief is on the increase, and that no- 
thing but an early inculcation of moral 
maxims, with an improved judgment, 
can avail for the salvation of the poor 
man. It is also a part of the tact of 
those wretches who cater for his reading 
faculty, to furnish him with songs ex- 
tolling the pleasures of drinking and a 
jolly life; and at the same time palliate 
the vice, by holding out that the habits 
of the rich, and the ministers of the 
church, are the most abandoned of all 
classes. 

The full extent to which this mischief 
is carried is not known, and when 
stated, is scarcely credited. In their 
perambulations, respectable persons 
avoid low neighbourhoods, and rarely 
heed if they pass a ragged vagabond, 
with a bundle of papers under his 
arm ; hundreds of whom are daily tra- 
versing the town, spreading pestilence 
and poisoning the minds of the lower 
class in every dirty street, lane, and 
alley. At the head of the first paper 
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is a rude wood-cut of the cloven-footed 
gentleman running away with the mi- 
nisters of state on a pitchfork ; on the 
second is the same personage busily 
engaged in sawing down the pillars of 
the church ; the third exhibits to your 
view a palace in flames, with numerous 
crowned heads in the midst of it, while 
our educated lower orders are huzzaing 
and throwing up their caps on the 
glorious occasion. 

The first salutations among the gen- 
tlemen of the hod and pickaxe of a 
morning are now accompanied with 
inquiries whether there be any thing 
new of the devil’s works among the 
tyrants; and very few hours pass any 
day without their being gratified with 
the sight of some such trash opposite 
their own door, where stands a man 
(perhaps two or three) bawling out its 
contents to a crowd of ragged children 
in the street, whilst the parents suspend 
all domestic operations to hear its re- 
cital from the window. 

The publication ofa painted daub 
of a wood-cut, or the singing a few 
doggerel lines in the street, may be 
considered by those who look only 
upon the surface of affairs, and indulge 
in generals more than particulars, as 
of trifling importance ; but it is uni- 
versally allowed, that the songs of the 
celebrated Dibdin contributed much 
in exciting and forming the character 
of our seamen during the late war. 

In high life and inlow, the human mind 
is never wholly stagnant — every day 
it is either engaged in imbibing preju- 
dices, or in disabusing itself of them ; 
and it is certain, that poetry affects the 
highly-cultivated and the most ignorant 
minds more than the middling classes. 
This is verified by a comparison of the 
nationality of all the lower classes in 
every country with their ballads and 
tales in rhyme, however rude or un- 
refined. It may be said, that the style 
is adapted to their tastes, and not to 
form it; but those who know the En- 
glish populace are aware, that a few 
stirring songs will, if well circulated, 
and effectively sung in houses of enter- 
tainment, in a few weeks produce a 
political revolution in their minds: and 
I am not certain whether the anthem 
of God save the King, and the national 
song of Rule Britannia, have not been 
the sheet-anchor of the nation through- 
out the last war. In this day, the 
poor man finds his Bible in the street- 
ballads and rhymes, which become his 
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book of morals and rule of life. Go 
the round of public-houses in low 
neighbourhoods, and you will find that 
the poor labourers know no other lan- 
guage ; all their aphorisms, apologues, 
political and religious creeds, are de- 
rived from these publications: the 
exordium, argument, and peroration of 
all their subjects of discussion, consist 
in “ as the song says.” It is a melan- 
choly consideration, that the happiness 
of many hundred thousands of our 
fellow-creatures should hang on so 
slender a thread, under the influence 
of some half-dozen scribblers, divested 
of principle or shame. 

The question then is, how we are to 
disenthral and emancipate them from 
the slavery of those who conspire 
against youth and ignorance. Not by 
any attempt to shackle the press; such 
a measure would not only be impolitic 
but futile, bringing, by an increase of 
sale, more writers into the market, un- 
less all hawked printed papers were 
prohibited ; the success of which ex- 
periment would still be very doubtful. 
We have, then, but one path open to 
us—to cultivate the minds of the 
people to a point above their mental 
dictators; until this be done, there 
will always be found a party of wicked 
men to collude and actuate a large 
portion of the moral and physical ma- 
terials of the nation to mischief. The 
schools which ought to counteract the 
dissemination of atheism, democratic 
fanaticism, and immorality, are erected 
in every parish, and the money is sub- 
scribed for their support; it therefore 
needs only an efficiently improved sys- 
tem to bring about an entire change, 
to give another tone to the character of 
the poor man, and, in the philosophical 
analysis of society, in a short time, to 
rank him among the number of rational 
beings. Good morals have existed 
among no people on the face of the 
earth, it will be said; but the reason 
is plainly this, that none have had 
good laws—rulers will not descend to 
minutia: society naturally divides it- 
self into classes ; the aid of government 
is only required to prevent any strong 
lines of demarcation being drawn be- 
tween any of the grades in proximity 
to each other. Society should be like 
a gentle declivity, that none, with 
common prudence, need fall rapidly ; 
while the ascent, by perseverance, may 
be both gradual and attainable: and 
this is the actual state of the commu- 
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nity in this country, excepting only 
the lowest class, whose immeasurable 
distance in the rear of the mechanic 
(mentally considered) leaves them with- 
out hope. 

In the investigation of the merits of 
the national school system, here is an 
irrefragable proof of its mischievous 
effects. No mechanic, if he can pos- 
sibly pay 7s. or 10s. per quarter, will 
allow his son to join a national esta- 
blishment; but the labouring men’s 
children, who do attend them, have 
regularly retrograded in intellect and 
morals, while the mechanic, in an in- 
verse ratio, has improved : his conduct 
and his demeanour have undergone a 
marked and decided change for the 
better, and he is rewarded by being in 
possession of more personal and family 
comforts. Weak and timid appre- 
hensions are entertained by many lest 
an effective education of the poor should 
endanger the welfare of the state ; to 
such I say, examine the political feel- 
ing of the two classes above contrasted 
in morality: the mechanic is reason- 
able, and passively bent on obtaining 
what he conceives his rights, constitu- 
tionally, through his moral powers; 
the other is ferocious, and determined, 
whenever the opportunity can be found, 
to sate himself with blood and plunder. 
Here is a practical illustration, that ra- 
tional education is the only infallible 
remedy for brutality and debasement — 
the only panacea to convert bad into 
good subjects. Ifthe present national 
system of education be incapable of 
amendment, it behoves us to abolish 
it, rather than it should make men 
worse (which it does) than if found ina 
state of nature: improved, however, it 
can be. Do away with the iterative 
and reiterative plan altogether, and 
substitute an intellectual one adapted 
to their condition; make attendance, 
under certain conditions, compulsory ; 
think less of dogmas and rote tuition ; 
strengthen the understanding by daily 
exercise, and constantly bring the judg- 
ment into activity. Let moral ideas 
and moral conduct, elicited by frequent 
examinations, be the subjects of praise 
and rewards, rather than bestow them 
on those boys whose vociferous lungs 
enable them to be the loudest and 
longest in calling out “twelve times 
twelve make a hundred and forty-four,” 
&e. 

Anxious for the education of all 
classes, I was a strenuous supporter 
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of the national schogls when they were 
first instituted ; but for upwards of 
twenty years I have suspected that, 
they were doing mischief. With this 
impression, I have never missed an 
opportunity to inform myself on the 
subject; and it has, in a most fortui- 
tous and remarkable manner, fallen to 
my lot to have had peculiar and un- 
common opportunities to pursue my 
inquiries. My own experience also in 
tuition gives. me some claim, under 
several systems, to an attentive and 
assiduous interest in the development 
of the youthful mind. I have for se- 
veral years made it my especial duty 
to visit the national schools from time 
to time, and also to collect around me 
as many boys as I could induce to give 
me attention after their school-hours, 
for the purpose of ascertaining and 
noting their improvement and state of 
mind. The result of my observations, 
accompanied with the most serious re- 
flection I have been able to give them, 
are as follows:—That I never found a 
boy who exhibited any mental im- 
provement which could legitimately 
be claimed as the effect of any na- 
tional-school tuition ; and I hesitate 
not most unequivocally to add, that 
all boys, more or less, under the present 
system, are stultified, to a degree which 
will astonish all interested in the study 
of man. 

This, it will be said, is a broad as- 
sertion ; but should I be found mis- 
taken, I know not which we shall have 
cause most to lament, the truth or error 
of what I state: for if I am wrong, 
there is no hope for the amendment of 
our species in this or any future gene- 
ration ; but if I am right in saying that 
the national schools have occasioned 
the deterioration of our species, then 
we may cheer ourselves with the anti- 
cipation of the most splendid results, 
by abrogating the whole system and 
beginning de novo. 

The more forcibly to impress on my 
readers that this is not a crude and 
hastily given opinion, I beg to state, 
that I have been at the trouble of 
seeking out more than sixty boys, in 
low neighbourhoods, who were totally 
unacquainted with their letters, never 
having been at any school, but brought 
up wholly with their parents. My 
object in this was, the better to satisfy 
myself whether the general uniform 
stolid state in which [I always found 
the national-school boys, was the result 
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of low parentage and habits, or occa- 
sioned by the system of tuition. The 
experiment fully justifies me in de- 
nouncing the national system altoge- 
ther. I found that the reasoning fa- 
culties of those untaught, in all save 
what they received by association with 
the world and their parents, far to 
excel any of the boys educated in the 
national schools. These are facts, the 
proofs of which are within the reach 
ofall persons really disposed to separate 
truth from falseliood. 

Independently of the hands the poor 
man’s child falls into after he has ac- 
quired the art of reading, some other 
causes must be sought to account satis- 
factorily for the general ignorance of 
the pupils when at school, and the 
universal debasement of all when 
grown up to manhood. With a view 
to give this subject the fullest consi- 
deration, I have daily, within this last 
month, attended at some national 
school, in order, if possible, to pene- 
trate the defects of the system. I 
asked myself, What is the use of edu- 
cation? To improve the mental and 
thereby the moral condition of man— 
to raise man above his animal propen- 
sities —to teach him his social duties 
here on earth, and to fit him for ano- 
ther state of existence. Have the na- 
tional schools, then, accomplished any 
of these objects? I then contem- 
plated the wretched state of mind in 
which all those are found who come 
out of their hands—I thought of the 
prisons filled with those whom they have 
taught—TI looked at the gin and beer- 
shops all over the metropolis, and 
thought of this passage, by the fruit 
shall the tree be known. 

The faculty of uttering words can be 
of no benefit to any individual — they 
serve not to convey ideas to the mind. 
All acquire a sufficient number of 
words, and the ideas of which they are 
the signs, to enable them to express 
their wants, their pleasures, and their 
pains, in some way intelligible to their 
fellow-men: mere words, then, for the 
performances of the common offices of 
life and labour, desires and wants, are 
obtained by oral intercommunication, 
whilst living in a social state of exist- 
ence. Education, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term, for this purpose, 
then, is not required; yet this is all 
the national schools profess todo: and 
it was thought a new revelation had 
fallen on us when one boy was brought 
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to teach another to read and spell ; the 
light, however, so dazzled us, that we 
did not then perceive that the practical 
introduction of this discovery not only 
taught the boys plain words, but sub- 
sequently to live without thinking ; 
transforming beings designed for ra- 
tional uses into mere animal machines, 
all but leaving the grosser passions 
under their own control, which is little 
less than converting the noblest work 
of God into a brute. That the na- 
tional schools do inflict this injury on 
society, will be apparent to any intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced man who will 
seriously and thoroughly undertake an 
investigation of the subject. For in- 
stance, select one or more boys, child- 
ren of the lower classes, seven or eight 
years of age ; let them be totally une- 
ducated ; submit them to the examina- 
tion of persons competent to judge, 
from a series of questions constructed 
for the purpose, of the range of intellect 
the boys possessed, as developed in 
the replies to the questions propounded 
to them. It might be as well to select 
some remarkable for their acuteness, 
others for their stupidity, and some of 
middling capacity ; only let the de- 
grees of taleut they shew at the time 
be well ascertained ; then let them be 
sent to the national schools for the 
usual routine of instruction. Neither 
the boys, their parents, nor their 
teacher, must know any thing of the 
nature of the experiment; but after 
every three or six months, during a 
period of two or three years, let them 
be brought up for examination, and 
their mental capacity again noted and 
registered, making reasonable allow- 
ance for their advance in age. Now, if 
such an experiment were properly con- 
ducted, and an impartial jury im- 
panelled, I think, on this particular 
subject, that I possess prescience 
enough to foretell, that the boys would, 
if there were a hundred under trial, be 
found to have retrograded progressively 
in mental powers; and, what is still 
more conclusive, that the longer the 
experiment was prolonged, the more 
striking would be mental deteriora- 
tion. Education for the lower classes 
should comprise daily instruction in 
what is good for man to do, and what 
for him to leave undone ; to inform 
them that they are moral agents, and 
that they may themselves know right 
from wrong, if they will exercise their 
reflection, and consult a certain innate 
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feeling, which will be their guide through 
life under all circumstances of difficulty 
and doubt; that they have duties to 
perform, through which only can they 
obtain happiness, and which, if ne- 
glected, will inevitably lead to misery. 
The nature of virtue and vice, and their 
effects, should be expounded and il- 
lustrated every day by numerous ex- 
amples from real life. Their acquire- 
ment in reading would then be a bless- 
ing instead of a curse to them. 

Under the present system we have 
seen that the result is stultification, 
drunkenness, and demoralisation,—irre- 
ligion, political discontent, and a ge- 
neral deterioration of the human spe- 
cies, as far as regards the poor of Eng- 
land. When a boy enters a national 
school, he joins a class; in the same 
room are many other classes, which 
are all at one and the same time call- 
ing out with all the strength of their 
lungs certain words and figures, amidst 
the utmost confusion; and only ex- 
ceeded by the noise of some extensive 
coppersmith’s, where fifty men are en- 
gaged in hammering at one time. [ 
have ever considered that silence was 
absolutely necessary in a place of 
study, and that very strong adult minds 
find it no small difficulty to collect 
their thoughts in noisy and stormy 
scenes; hence it is that peaceful- 
ness and quiet are so congenial to a re- 
fined and cultivated mind, while the 
reverse is the enjoyment of those who 
are uneducated. Let every one capa- 
ble of reflection apply the case to him- 
self, and then inquire what can be ex- 
pected from a mind in a state of inci- 
pient development placed to learn 
words under such circumstances. If it 
be tender, excitable, and susceptible, 
will it not very soon become confused, 
irresolute, and in a short time callous 
and indisposed to all action? Will a 
boy so treated ever be able to forma 
syllogism —to collect two ideas, and 
out of them to extract a third? Mr. 
R. Owen, in his rational system of 
education, very zealously endeavours 
to enforce, that the character of man is 
formed under peculiarities of organisa- 
tion, combined with the external cir- 
cumstances to which he has been sub- 
jected in the course of his existence. 
Out of this question springs another of 
equal importance, viz. if organisation 
and circumstances form the character 
of man, do not circumstances alone 
materially affect the organisation and 
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general conformation of man? If so, 
we can at all times improve the phy- 
sical man, as far as we can control the 
circumstances which surround him ; 
and we know that, to a certain extent, 
exercise strengthens all the members of 
the body. The sailor sees the coming 
storm; the African distinguishes ob- 
jects bey ond the reach of an European 
eye, and knows his friend from his 
enemy at a very considerable distance, 
even in the dark, by means of his ex- 


quisite sense of smelling; and the- 


blacksmith’s arm enlarges by the use 
ofthe hammer ;—so does mental exer- 
cise enlarge, expand, and strengthen 
the reasoning faculties,—hence the im- 
portance of its being kept in moderate 
activity. The national-school boy, 
however, is placed, at the most critical 
period of his life, in a situation which 
renders it impossible for him to think; 
and the manner in which he is em- 
ployed makes it unnecessary that he 
should exercise any of the mental fa- 
culties. ‘The boy is clay in a soft state, 
ready to take any print or impression ; 
but as soon as he comes under the 
system he is in a kiln, and is soon con- 
verted into a hard substance which can 
never again assume its original mallea- 
bility. It is generally considered that 
a numerous school is favourable to the 
improvement of the scholars; without 
doubt it is, being an epitome of the 
great world, bringing their members 
early into mental and physical conflict 
with each other; but it must be re- 
membered, in respectable establish- 
ments, that the boys converse with 
each other, and hourly discuss ques- 
tions which are laid before them; the 
genius of one assists and generates 
ideas for another, whilst the whole are 
pursuing progressive studies suited to 
their years and various capabilities. In 
establishments of this nature the la- 
bours of the teacher are lightened by 
the assiduity and eagerness of his pupils 
for knowledge; in the national school, 
the master soon becomes as dull and 
dead to thought as his boys,— both 
are tied down to a set of movements, 
similar to the sergeant and his recruits 
on the parade. If the scheme were 
good for any thing, it might be made 
available to teach the factory children 
while at work. If the young can be 
so instructed, some modern Stentors 
should be placed on pedestals in the 
workshops, to repeat the multiplica- 
tion-table, or baw! out a half column of 
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spelling throughout the ten hours of 
their labour. After a few days, how- 
ever, as it is at the schools, the children 
not only would cease to hear their 
teachers, but be unconscious of their 
presence; as it is said of a gentleman, 
who, on bargaining for a lodging, told 
the landlady that he had but one ob- 
jection to the place, which was, that, 
from the tolling ofa melancholy bell (the 
sounds from which just then fell upon his 
tympanum), he had discovered that his 
intended dormitory was in close contact 
with the church. ‘“ Oh, sir!” said 
the shrewd woman, “ that’s what all 
the neighbours complain about, and at 
last it is to be taken down, which order 
will be carried into effect next week.” 
“ Very well,” said the gentleman, “ if 
it be only for so short a period I am to 
be annoyed, I can endure it.” Ten 
days after, the landlady inquired if he 
heard the bell. ‘ Pooh!’ said he, 
“how could I, you know it’s taken 
down.” The bell, however, was still 
there, but custom had rendered him 
deaf to it. Carefully notice the coun- 
tenances of the boys in their classes at 
the national schools, and it will be evi- 
dent to any acute observer, that all 
their duty is performed with uncon- 
sciousness: mark the deadness of the 
eye, the want of animation in every 
feature — all strongly denoting the ab- 
sence of thought; the motion of the 
lips indicates that the words they are 
told by the monitor to repeat drop 
still-born to the ground —none feel an 
interest in what is going on or passing 
before them. Like a squirrel in his 
cage, who spins it round without being 
conscious that the bars which afford 
him amusement constitute his cage. 
All men now admit the efficacy of 
education in the exaltation of the hu- 
man species ; its high value is uni- 
versally admitted ; but there is one of 
far greater importance, viz. the manner 
of it. In estimating the value of any 
matter learnt, we must consider the 
mode in which it has been conveyed to 
the mind. On the manner in which 
instruction is imparted, and the time 
employed in comprehending a subject, 
depends not only the abiding proper- 
ties, but its appreciation by the judg- 
ment, and consequently its value to 
the learner. Not to understand the 
application of knowledge to the pur- 
poses of our existence is to be without 
it.  Whoso loveth instruction loveth 
knowledge.” The boy, however, who 
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is never taught the use and value of 
knowledge, never can love instruction, 
seeing not the end and meaning there- 
of; in this consists all the difference 
between the national schools and all 
others. Every schoolmaster more or 
less feels it his duty to induce reflec- 
tion, except the national teacher, whose 
avocations partake more of the office of 
the parish-beadle than a schoolmaster ; 
his functions call upon him to walk 
about the room, and see that the boys 
stand true to the chalked line, scream 
out in their turn, and that no time is 
allowed for reflection. When a boy 
enters one of these classes, however 
predisposed he may be to ruminate 
and chew the cud of reflection, it is 
all over with him as a mental being. 
I defy the most determined and prac- 
tised thinker to make any use of his 
mind in such a scene. What then 
must become of young minds who 
have yet to learn to think ? 

Reason has three general assistants, 
thought, memory, and opinion ; besides 
various other helpers. Thought con- 
ceives and calls in the idea; memory 
forms and retains complex ideas ; opin- 
ion then confirms by their mutual co- 
operation, and supports conception : 
reason only can decide. Reason, which 
is the organ for judging, is either science 
or opinion : the principle of one is intel- 
lection, the principle of the other is 
sense. So says Plato. Considered 
primevally, it is restraint on the pas- 
sions, a check to vice, and an incen- 
tive to virtue. The system for the 
education of the poor rejects all these 
considerations: it is a delusion, a mere 
subterfuge, an excuse for neglecting to 
educate — it is hypocrisy and cheatery, 
or foolery. The object of education is 
the stimulation of the reasoning faculties, 
the incitement to thought, by which 
reflection may be superinduced, and 
the eye of inquiry reflected into the 
inward man, prompting him to examine 
his innate sensations, and to adapt 
himself advantageously to the external 
circumstances and things of this world. 
Nothing shews the weakness of those 
who control the movements of the 
present system more than the parade 
and importance attached to the getting 
up a small book from which young 
children are to be taught to read in 
these schools. Committees are formed 
in every part of the kingdom, com- 
prising bishops, doctors of divinity, 
and examining masters from the uni- 
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versities, to discuss the merits of a 
rudimental small reading-book for the 
junior classes at a charity-school ; 
every chapter, section, sentence, and 
phrase, is put to the vote, contested, 
and as warmly debated as if the fate 
of nations depended on their decisions. 
In the categories of the party politician, 
the construction of a sentence in one 
of these books will determine whether 
the reader (or stammerer in it) shall be 
a future Radical or a Tory; and the 
ecclesiastic imagines that on the same 
pivot turns the question whether the 
world shall henceforth be occupied 
by saints or atheists. Then, because 
Lord Brougham’s Useful Knowledge 
Society disclaimed any interference 
with sectarianism, the Society for the 
diffusion of Christian Knowledge must 
establish another called the Society for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge, the avowed 
object of which is to supply the world 
with books calculated to promote reli- 
gion ; as if all real knowledge did not 
tend to make man more sensible of a 
first cause, of a ruling power to which 
all must be amenable——the primary 
elements of all religions. But, say 
these quidnuncs, we will have religion 
taught to the poor in the abstract, 
independently of all other knowledge, 
because it comprehends all other know- 
ledge in itself. Why do the divines 
who reason thus labour so anxiously 
to procure for their own sons every 
kind of knowledge appertaining to this 
world? Why do they, regarding their 
own offspring, take more concern for 
secular than spiritual matters, and in 
the case of the poor man affect to be 
concerned altogether for his immortal 
part? Jt is a sickness of the soul to 
wish for things impossible. The igno- 
rant man may for a time, under peculiar 
circumstances and frame of mind, be 
taught mechanically to profess any 
creed. But religion is apart from pro- 
fession ; it must be felt. Our Christian 
Society people have hitherto accom- 
plished nothing but their own delusion. 
They aim at that which is impossible, 
and from its nature impracticable, viz. 
to implant true religion on an untaught 
mind. It never yet did happen that 
an ignorant and unreflective person 
long held fast to any doctrine received 
through the agency of man, unaided by 
intellectual conviction. Hence it is 
that so many characters, who were at 
one time remarkable for their religi- 
ous enthusiasm, suddenly become the 
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greatest reprobates and scoffers at 
religion. Hence also it is that the 
progeny of Puritans, who make religion 
a bugbear to their children, turn out 
generally contemners of all religions. 
The only soil on which religion can 
flourish and bring forth fruit is an 
intellectual one. Cultivate and manure 
the ground, then sow your seeds (if 
they do not spring up spontaneously )— 
let religion reach the heart through the 
judgment, seasoned by reflection, not 
merely through the ears—let it have 
a natural, an indigenous growth ; if it 
be reared in a hot-bed, and made an 
exotic, it will droop and die when 
exposed to the blast. Locke says, 
“That God should make a creature 
to whom the knowledge of himself was 
necessary, and yet only impart that 
knowledge by the channel through 
which all manner of error comes into 
the mind ; a channel much more likely 
to let in falsehoods than truths —since 
nobody can doubt, from the contradic- 
tions and strangeness of opinions con- 
cerning God and religion in this world, 
that men are more likely to have frenzies 
than inspirations.” Certain it is that, 
in the art of teaching, those for whom 
such large sums have been subscribed 
have not had inspired masters. ‘ Some 
oracle must rectify their knowledge.” 
It appears, from a recent report, that 
1,097,099 boys and girls are educated 
in England and Wales at the National 
and Sunday schools, and that in Lon- 
don there are 100,000 who are not 
educated, and in all England 500,000. 
Whether the number which are edu- 
cated (as the phrase is) be deteriorated 
or improved as human beings, is the 
point now at issue. What a consi- 
deration for the philanthropist! As far 
as my experience and judgment can 
penetrate the question, I feel myself 
under an obligation to declare that 
none are benefited — most are losers— 
and that a very considerable number 
are every day, under the national-school 
system, rendered permanently inca- 
pable of improvement. The main 
causes of which may be stated as 
follow :— 1. That all systems of edu- 
cation must be bad which have not for 
their object the exercise and drawing 
out the reasoning faculties; 2. That 
‘the national schools essay not an 
attempt at this desideratum ; 3. That 
there is in all minds, when unassisted 
by human art, a spontaneous and 
natural development of the reasoning 
VOL, 1X. NO. XLIX, 
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powers, aided by the ideas elicited 
through the natural and physical scenes 
which surround us; 4. That the time 
employed in the national schools is all 
a total loss to a boy, because he is 
deprived of the advantages offeréd him 
in the scenes of nature and commerce 
with the world, without receiving any 
compensating equivalents from those 
who profess to render him mental 
assistance ; on the contrary, he is en- 
gaged in a manner positively calculated 
to repress and crush all thought, how- 
ever active the predisposition to it on 
entering his class; his employment 
varying little in effect from that of a 
boy shut up all day with a hammer in 
his hand to beat strokes against the 
wall for his amusement; 5. That all 
persons disqualified, through the weak- 
ness of their reasoning powers, to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong, in the gene- 
ral sense of these words, should not, 
if taught to read, be allowed, if it be 
possible to avoid it, to peruse any 
writings but those of the purest and 
simplest kind; 6. That the rising 
generation of the poorer classes are 
both stultified and taught to read, 
the two heaviest misfortunes which 
can befall a human being in this age 
of cheap scribbling and cheap publica- 
tions ; thus causing their victims to be 
plunged deep into the dark error of 
night, through the vitiating influence 
of a degraded race of dissentients to 
all moral and political restraints. 

The ultimate remedy for these errors 
in the education of the poor consists in 
adopting a system which shall cause 
those who are to be taught to think. 
Every new principle, every new idea, 
is knowledge and wisdom. Repetition 
of mere words avails nothing in the 
improvement of man. It is not the 
abundance of words which is needed, 
but of things — 


“‘Good teaching from good knowledge 
springs ; 
Words will make haste to follow things.” 
They must reflect and compare the 
merits and demerits of every question 
brought under consideration. It is. 
well asked by a writer, “‘ What is the 
use of imagery or facts without men- 
tal comment? A story once told, and 
its dénouement known, who will read 
ita second time? The interest is gone ; 
there is nothing to cite or refer to; 
there is no general truth; nothing ap- 
plicable to any other combination of 
G 
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circumstances. What is a riddle when 
it is known ?—dead and evaporated ! 
Moral and psychological knowledge is 
conveyed by comments, not by facts.” 
The boy who reads under the national- 
school system, would, if there long 
enough, go through the whole range 
of science, as written in books, and be 
in the end as ignorant of the matter he 
had read as one who was never taught 
the use of his letters. ‘The encumber- 
ing the memory with external facts 
exercises not the reasoning powers. 
Dr. Johnson remarked, that some men 
would learn more whilst stepping over 
a gutter, than others did by many times 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean. 

In a national school let a competent 
master be engaged, and let him try the 
experiment with a class of boys in 
reading history. Suppose the subject 
to be Nero’s cruelties. When the boys 
have concluded, let the master say, in 
a familiar manner, “‘ Well, lads, what 
think you of this Nero? How should 
you like such a man for your king ?” 
In their present condition the boys 
would all stare at him, and evince a 
total want of thought on the subject; 
as much so as if they had not read a 
line from the book. Let the master 
now rouse them, and continue to say, 
“ What! not notice the abominably 
cruel conduct of this.monster! Come, 
we must read this again.” The proba- 
bility is, that some would, after the 
second reading, have something to say 
condemunatory of Nero’s conduct. Now 
let the master inform them, that the 
next time they were called up to read 
he would point out to their notice an 
opposite character; when he should 
expect them to give their opinion on 
the merits of the two, and which was 
most likely to find favour in the eyes 
of God. This mode of proceeding 
(simple as the case is put) would, if 
followed up, prompt the boys to re- 
flection ; and if tact and perseverance 
were used, more good (as regards ma- 
king rational beings of them) would be 
accomplished in one month, than under 
the present system is performed during 
the whole time they are under tuition. 
And here let me hint to the general 
schoolmaster, that it is not he who 
retains the most facts in his memory, 
but he who reasons on them with most 


discrimination, to whom the meed of 


praise should be awarded. School- 


masters of all ranks may cogitate on 
There can be no education 


this hint. 
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without comment, especially for the 
poor; because they have not the ad- 
vantages of parental assistance to en- 
able them to turn the eye of inquiry 
into themselves. School acquirement, 
in the common acceptation of the term, 
is of secondary consideration, compared 
to the exercise of the mind here in- 
tended to be pointed out. 

In many of the higher schools there 
are erroneous notions on this~ head, 
and the extraordinary disparity of in- 
tellect exhibited by boys, at different 
establishments, is wholly attributable 
to the modes adopted in exciting the 
intellectual endowments to reflect, 
compare, and comment. With a view 
of furthering this object, a multiplicity 
of school-books have been constructed, 
on the principle of question aud answer, 
which have defeated themselves. The 
teacher gives them to the pupils, out 
of which lessons are to be learned; of 
course, both questions and answers are 
committed tothe memory,and the object 
of the Socratic method of mental em- 
ployment is lost in the mechanical 
system of tuition by rote. In all schools 
where there is an intelligent teacher 
these books are now excluded—they 
have been tried and found wanting ; 
pil questions for the improvement of 
the pupil must emanate from the mas- 
ter. One of the most celebrated and 
expensive works of this kind is Mang- 
nal’s Questions. The book commences 
with historical queries, and ends with 
an account of gamboge, gum, ginger, 
and nutmegs, &c. &c.; to which is 
added, a catalogue of constellations, 
and some of the principal stars. If 
the contents of this book be committed 
to memory, only conceive the immense 
time which must be devoted to it, and 
how much better it would have been 
if the same time had been employed 
in reasoning on only one dozen of the 
facts contained in it, were it only for 
the sake of habit. A book describing 
the actual position of all the mile-stones 
in the country, would equally well 
answer the purpose for the abstract 
consideration of exercising the memory, 
which, at best, is but a wretched sub- 
stitute for substantial employment of 
the mind. The truth, however, is, and 
it cannot be too generally known, that 
Pinnock’s Catechisms, and the whole 
tribe of such trash, met with success 
only because it enabled any washer- 
woman’s daughter who could read, and 
from a book ask questions, to open an 
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“ Establishment for the Education of 


Young Ladies.” There is not, in any 
part of society, so great and extensive 
a system of quackery practised, as in 
the school-business of this country. 
Asking, the other day, a French lady 
who had been engaged in several 
schools as teacher, her opinion of the 
English system of education, she re- 
plied, “ Fine clothes and fine houses 
are the only system in this country.” 

Schools in and about London (espe- 
cially for females) have their fashions 
in education, as in dress. No study is 
agreeable unless it possesses the charm 
of novelty; merits of a work, or of 
style in painting, &c., are no consider- 
ations with a governess who has an 
expensive establishment to uphold. Is 
it novel? will it attract the attention 
of the pupils? and will the introduction 
of it into my school increase the half- 
yearly bills! These are the questions 
all prudent ladies ask themselves, when 
planning a scheme to give a fillip and 
a new impulse to overcome the ennui 
which so anndle obtrudes itself into 
English female seminaries. 

About ten years since, when the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge published their abstract of 
the sciences in sixpenny numbers, na- 
tural, moral, and physical philosophy 
had their turn, when masters were in 
great request. At this period, and sub- 
sequently, I attended, from first to last, 
some two hundred schools, in and 
about London, for the purpose of 
amusing them with experimental na- 
tural philosophy. I say amusing them, 
for as they never intended to learn any 
thing but a smattering of the subjects 
brought before their notice, it would 
have been displeasing had any attempt 
been made to task their mental facul- 
ties: all they want in such cases is to 
learn only through the eyes, and to 
express surprise and delight as the 
various experiments are exhibited to 
their notice. During this mania, | had 
an opportunity of penetrating into the 
arcana of not a few of these places of 
learning. About one-tenth part only 
is in the proprietorship of persons qua- 
lified to perform the functions: many 
boys’ schools are kept by men who 
have been servants in gentlemen's fa- 
milies, and some of the most respect- 
able ladies’ schools have at their head 
a ci-devant lady’s-maid, whose only 
accomplishments are the art of bustle, 
dress, and assurance. I knew one 
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female who had been a housekeeper 
for upwards of twenty years, that sub- 
sequently kept one of the largest and 
most dashing establishments for the 
education of young ladies, in which 
she made a fortune. She would de- 
stroy half a quire of note-paper before 
she could correctly write six lines, with 
the help ofa dictionary, a private study, 
and three hours’ devotion of time; yet 
did this woman sit down in her school- 
room, with all the confidence and as- 
surance of the most accomplished and 
recondite scholar, and through the aid 
of the books containing pages of ques- 
tions and answers, she interrogated and 
scolded her pupils for negligence, and 
passed for an excellent teacher. 

About seven years since, the Rev. 
Mr. S***h came from Ireland, hired 
a horse and chaise in London, and 
drove up with an air of great conse- 
quence to the doors of several ladies’ 
establishments, offering to lecture (by 
way of great favour) on a new prin- 
ciple of pneumonics, of which he was 
the inventor; stating, that unless they 
availed themselves of his services on 
that morning, they would inevitably 
lose the benefit of his important dis- 
covery, which, from the extraordinary 
facility it gave pupils in the acquire- 
ment of ali kinds of knowledge, would 
render their school celebrated and con- 
spicuously noticed above all others. 
In one week he realised upwards of 
100/., purchased a horse and chaise 
for himself and son (who accompanied 
him), and took the whole round of 
schools in the vicinity of London, 
making, for many months, not less 
than 30/. per day, as he himself in- 
formed me; after which he travelled 
through England, with great success, 
on the same scheme. Ilis lecture was 
given at per head for each pupil, in 
one class, which occupied about one 
hour in delivering ; after which he sold 
each a book, containing the principles 
of his discovery, for 2s.6¢d. ‘The extra- 
ordinary gullibility ofthe wisest English 
heads, is strikingly exemplified in this 
individual’s career; he carried with 
him testimonials, obtained within the 
short space of one month, of the effi- 
cacy and the utility of his system, 
from all the first-rate classical schools 
within twenty miles of the metropolis, 
including the genuine signatures of the 
most celebrated men now known in 
the art of classical tuition. A short 
time before he quitted England, he 
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ealled on a gentleman who kept a large 
scholastic establishment, and proposed 
to advance a sum of money for his 
brother, if the gentleman would admit 
him a partner. As the proprietor of 
the school had, on a former occasion, 
spoken very disparagingly of this Irish 
charlatan, he expressed his surprise 
that he should have selected him for 
such an intended favour. “ That,” 
said the Irish adventurer, “ is answered 
by telling you, that I have a very high 
opinion of your good sense in seeing 
through my humbug; and also a fa- 
vourable impression of your integrity, 
because, when I offered you a liberal 
allowance out of the money to be 
charged to the pupils, you refused to 
allow me to waste their time.” Voltaire 
said, when in England, that nothing 
surprised him so much as to learn that 
any of the natives were afflicted with 
disease: being asked why, “ Because,” 
he replied, “I observe you have a 
certain cure for all maladies.” This 
was a pointed sarcasm on English cre- 
dulity. In this day, his astonishment 
would be excited to find any lacking 
wisdom, seeing academies and semi- 
naries in large letters on every tenth 
house ; besides the host of super- 
enlightened men who are going about 
to perfect pupils in all languages, in 
twelve lessons, &c. &c. I repeat, that 
there is not in any trade, calling, or 
art, so much trickery and swindling as 
in the school-business of this country. 
Education for all classes should be 
a consideration of the government, and 
every subject who can afford to pay for 
the tuition of his children, ought to 
have a certain rate of education se- 
cured to them, according to the sum 
paid. Independently of the important 
question of education, the more legiti- 
mate, fair, and upright all transactions 
are between man and man, the nearer 
shall we approach to a state of perfect 
morality. The proximate cause of a 
laxity of principle, now so marked 
among our middling classes, is the 
general cupidity of mankind, and the 
facility and impunity with which tricks 
in trade are allowed to pass unnoticed. 
There is, however, an easy way of 
remedying the evil now under consi- 
deration. Men who undertake either 
the cure of the body or soul are 
obliged to submit to an examination ; 
and, under prescribed forms, are con- 
strained to prove their qualification for 
the performance of their duties, or they 
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are prohibited under penalties from 
assuming and following their calling. 
Now, when it is considered that, in a 
measure, the cure both of a man’s soul 
and body depends on an efficient edu- 
cation —at least, that cure which he 
who is most interested in the ques ion 
is enabled to give it -- does it not raise 
a wonder in the mind, that no legis- 
lative enactment should secure to the 
public competent and qualified in- 
structors for all classes? It is a stale 
adage, that prevention is better than 
cure; it ought, therefore, to be our 
policy so to teach men generally that 
fewer parsonsand doctors may be needed 
every generation. As sentiments of 
freedom and universal liberty become 
prevalent, it is natural for men to feel 
a repugnance to restrictive enactments ; 
hence the cry for breaking down the 
monopoly of the church establishment, 
and the manifold complaints against 
the colleges of physicians and surgeons, 
and the company of apothecaries: yet 
all advocates of rational liberty will 
discriminate between the use and the 
abuse of power. There is a tyranny 
of democracy; but if the public weal 
alone is to influence the measures of 
governments, nothing more imperiously 
demands their attention than the state 
of ourscholastic establishments through- 
out the empire. [I propose that the 
teaching profession be divided into 
four classes, and that a course of exa- 
mination for each be instituted; on 
their passing which they may receive 
licenses, according to their qualifica- 
tions, to set up as schoolmasters and 
mistresses, having printed on their 
prospectuses first, second, third, or 
fourth class. 

This division would include accom- 
modation for all the grades of society, 
in proportion to their means, and se- 
cure those who embarked in the pro- 
fession against the intrusion of quacks; 
every man, on the one hand, would 
receive a payment for his labour in 
accordance with his talent, and on the 
other, every parent would have a gua- 
rantee that his offspring would receive 
value for the stipend paid. This mea- 
sure would place the teachers on a 
respectable footing, and insure them 
a position in society which the arduous 
duties they have to perform demand. 
There are no people so apparently 
acute in worldly affairs as your London 
tradesman, and yet none are more cre- 
dulous and gullible. Accustomed them- 
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selves to deceive the world by outward 
show and tinsel decoration, they fall 
the first into their own trap. Hear 
them talk to each other on the eligi- 
bility of a school for their children: 
« Fine house !—well furnished !—beau- 
tiful view !—ouly four miles from town ! 
—coaches pass every hour!—only a 
Sunday walk !—plenty of food !—and 
the master a devilish hearty fellow !” 
Not one out of a hundred will speak 
of that which is the most essential; 
viz. the qualifications of the master to 
teach that which is promised on the 
face of his prospectus. 

These remarks on schools in general 
have incidentally obtruded themselves ; 
the subject is one of national import- 
ance, and on which there is great room 
for amplification : suffice it to say, that 
if teachers were called upon to undergo 
an examination, nine out of ten of 
those now engaged in tuition must 
abandon their profession. It is natural 
to expect, that the intelligence of the 
people should be iu proportion to the 
capital expended on the cultivation of 
the public mind ; preparatory, however, 
to the fulfilment of this just expectation, 
the masters who are employed must be 
in advance of their scholars in the ac- 
quirement of knowledge. The repu- 
tation and the interest of the country 
demand that it should be so; which, 
however, can only be effected through 
the examinatory and licensing system. 

But this savours somewhat of a di- 
gression, my subject confining me to 
the evils arising out of the Lancasterian 
plan of education for the poor in large 
towns — a body as decidedly reclaim- 
able as any other in society, if properly 
treated at the proper period. It will 
be urged, that the whole number of 
poor children cannot be even taught to 
read under any other system. Suppose, 
however, we divide the school-rooms 
now built into two parts, upper and 
lower, continuing the present plan for 
the junior boys only, until they are 
able to read in their first book; after 
which, let them be removed to the 
upper school, where the whole system 
shall be an intellectual one, under a 
competent master to hear them read, 
and comment and question thereon. 
One half the day should be spent in 
this way—one hour in writing and ci- 
phering, that they may not be wholly 
uninformed on these heads, although 
of secondary consideration for a poor 
man who is doomed to wield the spade 
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and pickaxe. The remaining hours 
should be employed in committing to 
memory such matter as may be deemed 
desirable and profitable in promoting 
the great object of reflection. Moral 
axioms and trite rules of life are the 
best lessons for the poor—they are fond 
of the terse; and a stock of concise 
sentences and sayings would be armour 
to defend them against their enemies, 
the writers of immoral and licentious 
publications. It is desirable that they 
should be drilled, and made perfect in 
a small but good work of this kind. 
Dr. Franklin justly appreciated this 
style of conveying knowledge to the 
untaught man, when he wrote his Poor 
Richard, and other similar works.. In 
this arrangement, it would be desirable 
that not a larger number than fifty boys 
should be under one master; yet if the 
Perryian system were adopted, a hun- 
dred or more might be managed with- 
out confusion, their lessons heard, and 
all the pupils prepared every hour, if 
found necessary, for a general examin- 
ation of the master. Of all the sys- 
tems ever yet invented, that of Mr. 
Perry, for wholesale tuition, outstrips 
any other yet known. Rapid modes 
of teaching, however, are at all times, 
and under all circumstances, objection~ 
able. It is very evident that the poor 
cannot (even were it desirable) be 
thoroughly educated; it becomes us, 
therefore, not only to select that which 
is useful and suited to their conditions, 
but also that we should be careful. that 
that which they are taught should be 
done in a way to make a lasting im- 
pression—that it should have a pre- 
occupation of the mind, and take pre- 
cedence of all other matter likely to be 
thrown in their way, as they pass from 
boyhood up to man’s estate. Some will 
exclaim, You want to fill their minds 
with prejudices—the idols of the den! 
Certainly I do, if those prejudices 
favour the cause of virtue, and will 
work the redemption of a million of 
our fellow-creatures from a state of 
wretchedness and debasement of mind ; 
for, notwithstanding all that is said 
about first filling the belly before you 
think of learning, vicious habits and 
improvidence of conduct are the parents 
of ninety-nine hundred parts of the 
distress and misery which pervade 
this metropolis. 

In London there are so many ways 
in which every person, whose habits of 
dissipation do not interfere with in- 
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dustrious resolutions of obtaining a 
living, that few need want who will 
remain sober. If it could be ascer- 
tained, I have not the slightest doubt 
but that 200,000 persons (or what- 
ever number there may be in the 
metropolis and its vicinity)—labour- 
ers, huxters, sweepers of street-cross- 
ings, &c. &c.— obtain more money 
in the course of the year than the 
same number of regular mechanics 
who have been brought up to trades, 
and find constant employment. Many 
families among the poor who attend 
markets of all kinds, on the specula- 
tion of a glut of any commodity of 
food, will oftentimes realise in one day 
2/. or 3/.; and this I have known hap- 
pen several times in one week : even the 
women who sell fruit in the streets will 
occasionally have their lucky days; the 
average profits of these stalls is from 
3s. to 5s. per diem; but I have myself 
more than fifty times heard a day’s 
reckoning of profits cast up by fruit- 
women which amounted to 1/. and up- 
wards, besides the extra drains taken 
on these occasions. We hear a great 
outcry about the poverty of this class, 
but they are only poor through impro- 
vidence ; as a proof of which, | may ad- 
duce the fact, that among the mechanics 
in 1831 there were 4117 friendly soci- 
eties established, consisting of one and 
a half million of members; and that, 
with the most diligent inquiry, I can- 
not in the whole metropolis find one 
provident society instituted by the 
class now under our consideration: yet 
I do not write unadvisedly or without 
data, when I affirm, that as a body, in 
proportion to their numbers, they not 
only obtain more money than the me- 
chanic, but carry on their predatory 
callings to a greater advantage than the 
small tradesman, who has to struggle 
with the payment of house-rent and 
taxes, and the maintenance of a decent 
appearance in the world. Among the 
lower classes it is the want of self-re- 
spect, and a total disregard of habili- 
ments and cleanliness, which stains 
and defaces the population of the me- 
tropolis, giving more the semblance 
than the reality of poverty. Without 
doubt, many of their families are 
every day in want of the necessaries of 
life; the same may be said of an equal 
or a greater number of families in the 
more respectable classes, where it is 
less apparent, every effort being ex- 
erted to disguise straitened circum- 
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stances, when a decent pride prevails 
over the mind ; on the other hand, the 
low man, being without shame, often 
complains of poverty with plenty of 
money in his pocket. It is not long 
since that upwards of 7/. were found 
on an Irishwoman, who, together with 
her husband, were applying for relief 
at St. Marylebone workhouse ; but, in 
most eases of actual distress among 
the working lower class, it is brought 
on themselves by drunkenness and other 
indiscretions. 

The disease is in their state of mind, 
their disregard of character and con- 
tempt of the world’s opinion —con- 
temptd fama, contempté virtute. No 
physical or moral power with which 
man is endowed can now make these 
men Christians, or transform them into 
rational creatures. The Society may 
pour down tracts and homilies till they 
lie as thick as Alpine snow -— nothing 
can avail—it is a hopeless case, which 
all men, if they have not private ends 
of their own to warp their judgment, 
and are acquainted with mankind, will 
acknowledge. Our hopes and all our 
means should now be directed to their 
offspring ; we must aim, througha proper 
mode of instruction, to dispel the dark- 
ness of the mind, and let in the pure 
light of reason— the only guide that 
God ever intended for man. We must 
labour to engraft on the rising genera- 
tion a decent pride, and give them a 
taste for real domestic comforts ; they 
must be taught that the sums of money 
which their parents spend in destroy- 
ing health, may be made available for 
bettering the condition of themselves 
and their families, when they are called 
upon to support one. 

In their present state, the working 
poor are conscious of a distinctness of 
character, and of an unfitness for any 
society but their own; they are outcasts 
in a world full of persons of their own 
natures. No other class is in this 
predicament; none are without hope 
of rising in society save the lowest; all 
think themselves qualified to sustain a 
station higher than that which they 
occupy among men: here are recog- 
nised the incentives to industry and 
virtue. But the poor man is out of 
the race; bring him near enough by 
instruction to participate in the pro- 
spect of the general benefits of society, 
and, like other men, he will become a 
candidate for a good name. It is the 
mental breach which occasions that 
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yawning chasm which there is between 
the poor man and all the rest of society 
— it is a gulf over which he knows he 
cannot pass; the hope of rising and 
the fear of falling are both alike un- 
known to him; his only resource is in 
abandoning himself to the gratification 
of his. appetite. Despondency and 
hope alternately possess the lovers of 
mankind, when contemplating the pro- 
bability of the universal reign of virtue : 
there is, however, no reason why we 
should despair, if we observe the power- 
ful restraining causes which operate, 
even now, in the preservation of virtue 
and repression of vice, on all who have 
a caste to lose. If we are not in an 
actual morally improved state, as com- 
pared to any former age, yet it is very 
evident that we have advanced one step 
towards it in the almost universal de- 
sire evinced by men “ to assume a 
virtue, if they have it not.” It is past 
dispute that character is held in higher 
estimation than heretofore, and also 
palpable to the sense of every man who 
keeps his eye upon society, how pecu- 
liarly careful all are to disguise their 
failings, and to stand fair with their 
neighbours. I remember the time 
when all young men were ambitious 
to be thought drunkards and libertines 
— even Virtue then fell into the fash- 
ion, and assumed the garb of Vice; 
now it is reversed: loose principles 
are as prevalent, but none will exhibit 
them gratuitously. We have achieved 
something ; we have put a check of 
reprobation for immoral conduct on all 
the links of society, excepting only the 
lower one, which is like a recently 
amputated limb, having no sympathies 
or sensations with the other members 
but those which cause pain, and, by 
superirritation, derangement of the sys- 
tem: they have none of the amenities 
of civilised men even among themselves 
—sordidness and brute passions fill 
up their span of life. 

Whatever may be the state or con- 
dition of man, on the adaptation and 
fitment of his mind to the external 
circumstances which surround him 
depend his happiness. In an unci- 
vilised state of existence, he in a won- 
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derful manner adapts and accommo- 
dates himself to climate and privations ; 
but in an artificial society, with all the 
conveniences and luxuries for the en- 
joyment of life every hour full in his 
view, the poor man cannot so facilely 
bend his nature to his fate. With all 
other men the good things of this life 
are the prizes held out to them as in- 
centives to virtue, whilst we shut the 
wretched out of the race, and still 
demand as much exertion from him 
as if the reward were before his eyes. 
Besides, a man without knowledge, or 
the desire for it, can have no prospects 
beyond those of every day’s gratifica- 
tion of the animal passions, his whole 
time being spent either in providing 
for the exigencies of the moment or in 
drunkenness. How is he to become 
possessed of any moral maxims, or 
rules of life, if not inculcated in early 
days, before he is called upon to per- 
form his part as a man? Some say, 
meddle not officiously with society. 
So every sensible man would say. It 
will assort itself, and find its own level, 
if you organise and reorganise it to the 
end of time: the gradations of power 
and property will and ought to have 
their weight ; but then we should give 
an equal chance to all. Man unedu- 
cated is little better than a brute. Do 
we then reverence the commands of 
God, who sent his Son into the world 
for the salvation of mankind, in keep- 
ing some hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-creatures in a state of brutality, 
with the means in our hands of re- 
deeming them? We have the power 
(knowledge), and the great lever is at 
work ; but from the mechanism which 
it propels there is no hitcher on the 
poor man’s wheel to bring him within 
the range of its influence. It is a 
disgrace to our pseudo-religionists and 
hyper-professors, to whom the benevo- 
lent and truly good have intrusted their 
money, that the poor should daily be 
deteriorating as moral agents and hu- 
man beings, 


‘* Fit for the mountains, and the barba- 
rous caves, 
Where manners ne’er were preach’d.” 
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‘«* The patient fisher takes his silent stand 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 
With looks unmoved, he hopes the scaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed.”-—Pore. 


Ir is somewhat amusing to notice the 
different characters and description of 
persons who visit the villages in the vi- 
cinity of the metropolis by which the 
Thames flows, for the purpose of fish- 
ing. I frequently have them as com- 
panions on the outside of our stage- 
coach, and I must in justice to them 
say, that I invariably find them plea- 
sant and good-humoured, geuerally full 
of sanguine and eager anticipations of 
excellent sport, though now and then 
casting a look at the sky, and asking 
the opinion of the coachman as to the 
probable state of the weather on the 
morrow. I observe that our coachman 
always treats these disciples of Izaak 
Walton with great respect and civility, 
which I presume these open-hearted 
lovers of angling return by a small ad- 
dition to the usual fee. I always think 
it a piece of good fortune when I find 
myself placed on the roof of the coach 
near these light-hearted fishermen, with 
their rods between their knees and their 
fishing baskets properly secured. There 
is a sort of free-masonry amongst ang- 
lers which speedily makes them become 
acquainted with one another, and then 
commences an agreeable relation of 
each other’s exploits in the piscatory art. 
It is certainly with no little pride and 
self-satisfaction that these communica- 
tions are made, Every minute detail 
of the capture of a trout is entered in- 
to; its length, its weight, its condition, 
the sort of tackle used, the species of 
bait, the mode of puttjng it on—even 
the very way in which the fish is 
dressed, and its extraordinay fine fla- 
vour, are all eagerly detailed in suc- 
cession, and patiently listened to. 
Patience, indeed, is a necessary qua- 
lification to an angler. 

I remember a Thames fisherman, 
who, on my evincing some displeasure 
at not having the good sport he had 
promised me, very coolly telling me 
that | should never make a good angler 
if I could not fish a whole day in a 
bucket of water without shewing impa- 
tience. But to return to my compa- 
nions on the Shepperton and Chertsey 





stages. Sometimes I meet with two 
humble ground-anglers, the height of 
whose ambition is to catch a few dozen 
gudgeons. These are a peculiar class 
of persons in the art, and are generally 
a little advanced in life. I frequently 
see them safely deposited at the Bell or 
Red Lion at Hampton (a good station 
for gudgeon-fishing), and now and then 
the wife of one of them, a neat, tidy, 
round, little woman, makes her way 
from the inside of the coach. A boat 
is soon in requisition, chairs are placed 
in it, a fisherman’s apron, having two 
pockets in it, is put on, and the party 
then commence their operations, look- 
ing as happy, patient, and contented, 
as possible. I observe, also, that 
bottled porter and other prog is not 
forgotten, and these are applied to 
while the ground is being baited and 
raked, a necessary operation in gud- 
geon-fishing. Later in the evening, the 
party may be seen in one of the neat 
little rooms of the Bell Inn, enjoying 
their tea and other refreshments, and 
deciding upon the important fact as to 
who cauglit the most fish. 

Another class of Thames fishermen I 
meet with, are dabbers for chub with 
cockchafers. These have more retired 
habits than gun-punters, and cause 
themselves to be landed on an ait in 
the river, from the banks of which, un- 
der the shelter of the willows, with a 
long rod, ashort line, and a lively cock- 
chafer, they often have good sport. 
The chub is a very shy fish, but rea- 
dily taken with the cockchafer, if pro- 
per caution is used. 

Next comes the barbel fisherman: 
his arrival is previously announced ; 
a pole is driven into a certain spot in 
the river where perhaps he has had 
good sport the year before, and the 
ground is properly baited by one of the 
resident fishermen of the place, ready 
for the arrival of his customers. Ac- 
cording to the rules of Thames angling, 
or rather one of its by-laws, the fixing 
a punt pole in a particular spot is a 
sign that the ground is taken, and I 
never hear of this privilege being in- 
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fringed upon. I have known sixty and 
eighty barbel taken in one day by a 
single party in a boat, but this does not 
often happen in the season. Some of 
the barbel are of a largesize. The bar- 
bel thus caught are generally given to the 
owner of the punt, excepting three or 
four of the largest which are taken away 
to be shewn as specimens of the sport 
which has been had. The largest which 
I believe has been taken weighed fif- 
teen and a half pounds. It was caught 
by a gentleman of the name of Thomp- 
son. 

The roach and dace-fishers form 
another distinct class, and it is very 
seldom they try for any thing else, or 
indeed understand any other sort of 
fishing. So keen, however, are they at 
this sport that many pursue it very late 
in the year ; anda retired surgeon, of the 
name of Wood, is still talked of at 
Hampton as having braved the coldest 
weather in winter in order to follow his 
favourite diversion.* He would get up 
before it was light, have his breakfast, 
and fish till it was dark, ata time when 
the wet was freezing on bis line. He 
had always, however, a hut dinner 
brought to the boat, which must have 
kept him from starving in both senses. 

The largest roach I can hear of 
weighed three pounds. In the spawn- 
ing season, which takes place in April, 
immense shoals go “ to hill,” as the 
fishermen call it, that is to the shallows, 
for the purpose of depositing their 
spawn. 

Pike and perch-fishing seems to be fol- 
lowed only occasionally, as a sort of an 
interlude, it being avery uncertain sport. 
The pike which are caught in trolling 
are generally small, but there is the 
picture of one just hung on the walls of 
the entrance to the Bell Inn at Hamp- 
ton which weighed ten pounds and a 
half, and was lately caught in an odd 
way by a clergyman of the name of 
Waring, whose feat is duly authenti- 
cated and perpetuated in the picture. 
He was fishing with fine tackle for 
some other sort of fish when this Pike 
came at his bait; he was taken una- 
wares at seeing so large a fish, though 
he has the character of being a tolerably 
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expert practitioner, and snatched away 
his line; in doing so he hooked the 
pike in the belly, and the boat being 
luckily adrift, he was able to secure it, 
after playing it for a considerable length 
of time. Indeed, many extraordinary 
stories are related, by the fishermen, 
of the way in which fish have been 
caught, after having been hooked foul ; 
and one good sized trout was landed 
that had been entangled in an acciden- 
tal noose in the line, by a person who 
was trolling in the rapid at Hampton. 

Having given this account of what 
I consider to be the inferior kind of 
fishing in the river Thames, I will now, 
“ living reader,” say somewhat respect- 
ing the trout-fishers. These are gene- 
rally first-rate performers, and proofs of 
their skill may frequently be found, by 
markings on the walls, or preserved by 
paintings, at some of the comfortable 
little inns near the banks of the Thames, 
between Ditton and Windsor, and pro- 
bably much higher up. Thus, “ June 
25th, 1818, Mr. D’Almaine caught, 
at Hampton Deep, two trout one 
weighing eight pounds and a half, the 
other seven pounds.—Lancsuaw, Fish- 
erman.” And an outline of the fish is 
given. The greatest feat, however, 
which has been commemorated, is 
perhaps the following : 

* October 3rd, 1812, at Shepperton 
Deeps, Mr. G. Marshall, of Brewer 
Street, London, caught a salmon with 
single gut, without a landing net, weigh- 
ing twenty one and a quarter pounds.” 
The picture of this salmon has, I be- 
lieve, been lately removed from Shep 
perton to Staines. 

Mr. Marshall has been long cele- 
brated for his skill and perseverance as 
an angler; and perhaps as a general 
fisher, he may be considered as the very 
best on the Thames. Mr. Cox, of Ber- 
mondsey, however, is thought to be a 
superior fly-fisher, to which sport, I be- 
lieve, he confines himself. 

Many persons troll for trout with 
a bleak from the different weirs on the 
river, and frequently take them of a 
large size; some having been caught 
upwards of twelve pounds weight.t+ 
Others troll from a boat, and move 


* In winter, large shoals of barbel congregate under the lee of a sunken boat, 
lying one upon the other, and are often taken in great numbers by letting a hook fall 


amongst them and then pulling it up. 


At these times they are so torpid and inani- 


mate as to suffer themselves to be pushed about with a punt pole. I have caught 
barbel when trolling for trout with a bleak, and also chub. 


+ Ina paper on fly-fishing, which appeared in a coutemporary two or three months 
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gently along with the stream, beginning 
perhaps at "Maidenhead, and dropping 
slowly down to Hampton. This will 
occupy sometimes nearly a week, On 
the 20th of May last, Mr. Cox, who has 
been already mentioned, arrived at 
Hampton, after such an expedition, 
with fourteen trout, some of them ofa 
good size. The largest trout I can 
hear of as having been taken weighed 
sixteen pounds. This, I regret to say, 
was caught in a net. 

Should any novice in the art of troll- 
ing for trout be anxious to become a 
proficient, I would recommend him to 
put himself under the tuition of Mr. 
Walters, of Hampton. He is one of 
the best fishermen I know, is remark- 
ably civil and obliging, and has a good 
stock of tackle ready at any time and 
for all seasons. I must confess that he 
tries to keep up the spirits of his cus- 
tomers by telling rather marvellous 
fishing stories ; but this is a necessary 
part of the profession. With such an 
instructor, any one may make a con- 
siderable progress in the piscatory art 
in a short time. 

I like Hampton, not only from its 
being a good fishing station and a 
pretty well-situated village, but from 
the civility, and I may add kind dis- 
position, of its inhabitants. Indeed, 
I should be wanting in common gra- 
titude if I omitted to make this avowal. 

I have already mentioned the Bell 
Inn. Those who are acquainted with it 
must well rememberits good-humoured, 
obliging, and portly landlady, and also 
the fat and lazy black-and-tan spaniel 
of King Charles's breed, which may al- 
most always be seen reclining at the 
doorway, with its paws hanging over 
the sill, looking as contented and happy 
as a dog can look. Its position is 
always against the door-post; and I 
never saw it move at the entrance or 
departure of any one. I always con- 
sidered it as a sort of philosophical 
animal, which passed its life in the 
study and contemplation of the many 







ago, the agreeable writer of it (who I suspect is as celebrated for his convivial 
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human beings who sauntered past that 
much-frequented spot. No one ever 
thinks of disturbing it; and even those 
of its own species pass by without 
taking the liberty of either snuffing or 
growling at this privileged pet. Its 
long dignified ears, its solemn look, 
and appearance of deep thought, may 
account for the deference paid it. 

I cannot dismiss this notice of the 
Bell Inn, without observing the com- 
fort and cleanliness which is to be 
found there, or the prettiness of the 
only daughter and heiress of this place 
of good entertainment. The hostess 
has brought up her daughter with the 
greatest propriety and decorum; and 
it is easy to see that she has never been 
subjected to the ill-timed jests of a 
passing customer. The anglers who 
frequent the house are staid and de- 
corous in their manners, as all honest 
anglers are; and their ambition seems 
to be that of perpetuating their exploits 
on the walls of the inn. 

I must also mention the snug inn at 
Shepperton, near the church ; which is 
frequented, perhaps, by anglers better 
skilled in the art than those who go to 
Hampton. Here may be found curious 
details of large trout taken with a single 
gut; and here it was that Mr. Marshall, 
so renowned for his skill, took up his 
abode till he had a snug cottage of his 
own in the neighbourhood. Many 
other places are annually visited by 
fishermen on this beautiful river. 
Amongst the rest, I must not omit 
to mention Henley-on-Thames, where 
good trout are frequently taken. The 
mutton-chops of my old friend Mrs. 
Dixon are altogether unrivalled ; and 
she has the art of making all her 
guests happy and contented. I always 
enjoy myself greatly at her house—not 
only with reference to the beautiful 
scenery which I see around, but from 
the real comfort and cleanliness of 
every thing about me. Her sheets 


repose in lavender till they are wanted ; 
and her beds are neatness itself. Added 


as his piscatory qualifications) seems to scorn the idea of a solitary Thames trout 


being ** marked” for future sport. 


He is perhaps not aware of the size of these fish, 
of the sport they give, and of the difficulty there is in taking them. 
of those from ten to fourteen pounds a-piece. 


I am speaking 
I never yet knew a north-country fly- 


fisher who had any chance with these fish, and it is seldom that one is landed during 


a whole season except by a first-rate Thames fisherman. 


Should the agreeable writer 


referred to favour us with a visit in the months of May or June next (Mr. Fraser 


will s 


give him my address), I will do my best to shew him some of these “ marked” 
fish, ‘and will entertain him afterwards to the utmost of my poor abilities. 
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to this, a large and respectable-looking 
Bible is placed on the dressing-table 
of each bed-room ; a practice which [ 
wish was more generally followed, 
and which in my opinion adds greatly 
to the character of the inn and its 
hostess. 

Pangbourn is another station I much 
admire: and here some excellent fish- 
ing may be had when the weather is 
favourable. It is a quiet and retired 
village, having some beautiful views 
from the high grounds above it, and 
where some delightful walks are to 
be met with. It is a place I can safely 
recommend to a brother of the angle, 
who may, like myself, be fond of add- 
ing the enjoyment of scenery to his 
sport. I say ** sport,” though I have 
been found fault with for the term by 
some well-meaning persons, as if some- 
thing cruel was attached to it. Itisa 
fisherman’s own fault if it be so. I 
never fish with a live bait or with 
worms; and I am furnished with a 
long knife having a small hammer at 
the end of it, with which I kill my fish 
the moment they are out of the water. 
It may be said that pain is inflicted 
on a fish the instant the hook strikes 
its mouth. I do not think that this 
is the case, as I have frequently, for 
experiment sake, struck fishes, and 
then loosened my line, and they have 
not moved away. It is either resist- 
ance, or the sight of an object that 
alarms them, which occasions a fish to 
shew fear, and not from any actual 
pain they feel from the hook. This is 
well known to fishermen—as well as 
the fact of fish taking a bait while 
they have had a set of hooks in their 
mouth. Sir Humphrey Davy has some 
curious observations on this subject in 
his Salmonia. He says, that the ner- 
vous system of fish, and cold-blooded 
animals in general, is less sensitive 
than that of warm-blooded animals. 
The hook usually is fixed in the carti- 
laginous part of the mouth, where 
there are no nerves; and a proof that 
the sufferings of a hooked fish cannot 
be great is found in the circumstance, 
that though a trout has been hooked 
and played for some minutes, he will 
often, after his escape with the artificial 
fly in his mouth, take the natural fly, 
and feed as if nothing had happened ; 
having apparently learnt only from 
experiment that the artificial fly is not 
proper food. And I have caught pikes 
with four or five hooks in their mouths, 
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and tackle which they had broken only 
a few minutes before; and the hooks 
seemed to have had no other effect 
than that of serving as a sort of sauce 
piquante, urging them to seize another 
morsel of the same kind.” 

To the accuracy of this statement I 
can bear testimony ; and it may tend 
to do away with the charge of cruelty 
which has been brought against an- 
glers. Indeed, I much question whe- 
ther any animal which is deprived of 
life for the purpose of affording food 
for man, does not suffer more than the 
fish, when the latter at least is properly 
caught and humanely killed. At all 
events, I am persuaded that fish taken 
in nets have to undergo more actual 
suffering than those caught by the rod. 
I have dwelt upon this subject, from 
an anxiety I felt to rescue myself and 
others from a charge of enjoying a cruel 
sport. I do not consider it to be one. 
If it was, I do not think that so many 
excellent, humane, and good men 
would have been found amongst its 
advocates. 

It is now time, after this digression, 
to pursue my account of angling. 

I regret to say that the good old 
times for Thames fishing are fast de- 
clining. This may be attributed to 
steam-vessels, which disturb the water 
so much, that a considerable quantity 
of spawn is loosened and washed away 
from the places where it has been de- 
posited; and also to gas and other 
nuisances, which are suffered to poison 
the water; and the numerous locks, 
which prevent the free passage of fish. 
Much mischief also may be attributed 
to the illegal nets which are used, and 
to the negligence of those whose duty 
it is to detect them, and who are fre- 
quently open to bribery. For these 
reasons the fish in the river Thames 
are decreasing in number every year, 
and some sorts have quite disappeared 
—the salmon, for instance, and the 
skegger trout, which used to be abun- 
dant. Even gudgeons are much fewe 
in number ; and those which have been 
caught this summer (1832) are of a very 
small size. Perch also are rarely to be 
procured; and the lovers of water- 
souchée make great complaints. 

Much might still be done to improve 
the Thames fishing, if the lord mayor 
and aldermen of the city of London 
would expend the twentieth part of 
what a civic feast costs in having the 
river staked in many more places than 
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it is at present, and by having the nets 
properly looked after. So many per- 
sons enjoy the amusement of angling 
in the river Thames, who can get it 
no where else, and so much benefit is 
received from their presence at the 
several villages on its banks, that I 
trust something will be done for the 
protection of the fish during the earlier 
stages of their existence. 

Persons of every class seem to parti- 
cipate in the amusement of Thames 
angling, from the Duke of Sussex to 
the little fat cobbler of Hampton. His 
royal highness was at one time a de- 
termined angler, and kept a punt at 
Shepperton for the purpose. Here he 
was attended by the famous Peter 
Purdy (poor Peter! a better fisherman 
never poached the Thames), and who 
invariably answered “ Yes,” or “ No, 
your royal Rodney,” to any questions 
which the duke asked. Peter, on 
being reminded of the great mistakes 
he thus committed, said that for the 
life of him he could not help it. He 
had heard so much of Lord Rodney 
from his father, who was one of his 
crew, that he could think of no other 
name when he spoke to a great man. 

As for myself, I confess that the 
quiet amusement of angling has great 
charms for me. It combines also an- 
other pleasure with it,—that of study- 
ing nature. Even the splash of the 
water-rat, the song of a sedge-bird, 
the cry of the water-hen, and the 
peculiar flight of the king-fisher—all 
add to the interest I take in fishing on 
a fine summer's evening. Let me here 
give two stanzas of an old song for the 
benefit of my associates of the Walton 
and Cotton Fishing Club : 


“Come, lay by all cares, and hang up 
all sorrow, 

Let’s angle to day, and ne’er think of 
to-morrow ; 

And by the brook-side as we angle along, 

We'll cheer up ourselves with our sport 
and a song. 


“ There, void of all care, we’re more 
happy than they 

That sit upon thrones, and kingdoms do 
sway : 

For sceptres and crowns disquiet still 
bring ; 

But the man that’s content is more blest 
than a king.” 

I cannot mention the Walton and 
Cotton Club, without referring to the 
agreeable, rational, and convivial din- 
ners I have enjoyed in the society of 
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its members. Here some men of rank, 
talent, and fortune, meet to talk over, 
and communicate to each other, their 
pleasant observations on the piscatory 
art; and I never quit the club without 
regretting that our old father Izaak 
Walton is not there to witness the 
enthusiasm with’ which his name is 
always mentioned by his “ honest 
scholars.” If those who sneer at 
anglers could witness the good-humour 
and kindness of heart which charac- 
terise the members of the Walton and 
Cotton Club, and see the good fellow- 
ship which subsists amongst them, 
they would probably desire to belong 
to so agreeable a society. One of the 
members (I need not mention his 
name), whose antiquarian knowledge 
and deep research have made him as 
much known to the world as he is 
beloved by his own circle, is the very 
picture of Izaak Walton himself. His 
placid and benevolent countenance, 
and his venerable white hair, joined 
to his gentle and unaffected manners, 
mark him as the very prototype of his 
favourite master; and his and father 
Walton's name might with great pro- 
priety be “ twisted in cipher” together. 
He is only a ground-angler, but very 
fond of the amusement. I can fancy 
him following his favourite sport, by 
the side of some sequestered brook— 


** Here stood my friend, with patient 
skill 
Attending to his trembling quill.” 


Amongst the other members of the 
club, I must not omit to mention our 
treasurer and secretary, to whose exer- 
tions we are all so much indebted, 
He is the very personification of good 
humour, and an enthusiastic admirer 
of father Walton. I might refer to 
other members of our club, but I feel 
that I have already said enough, 
though I trust not too much, to shew 
how highly I appreciate the pleasure of 
belonging to such a society. Even 
our worthy landlord seems to partake 
of this feeling of kindness towards the 
club; and I never see him enter the 
room with a magnum of our old port 
in his hand, (for we have an excellent 
stock of it,) without fancying that he 
looks upon us all with peculiar com- 
placency. 

Amongst the many ‘ honest anglers ” 
whom I have occasionally met with, 
(and who are, like myself, “ dear lovers 
and constant practisers of the art,’””) 
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there is no one whose society affords 
me greater pleasure than Ned Bartlam’s. 
I met with him during a little fishing 
excursion I made along the banks of 
the Thames, somewhere between Read- 
ing and Oxford. He was then dressed 
in an old short green jacket, which 
came well over his knees, and which 
had seen good service ; and he had on 
a pair of unusually thick shoes and 
strong gaiters, with a straw hat. His 
fishing-basket was hanging behind him. 
There was, however, something in his 
air and appearance which made one 
immediately see that he was a gentle- 
man. He was accompanied by a little 
terrier dog, who employed himself in 
snuffing at the various rat-holes by the 
side of the river. I should add that 
his rod was handled in a masterly 
manner. Having accidentally occasion 
for his assistance in helping me to land 
a fish, our acquaintance began, and 
was resumed that same evening at a 
small comfortable inn where we had 
both taken up our temporary abode. 
I found my new friend perfectly well 
skilled in the art of fly-fishing ; and 
his collection of flies, which were all 
of his own making, was really beauti- 
ful. As I am only a troller myself, 
I fancied that I was looked upon with 
some degree of contempt. At all events 
I was sensible of my own inferiority, 
and therefore listened with all proper 
respect and attention to the various 
descriptions Ned gave me of his ex- 
ploits, without intruding any of my 
own. It was not till we became better 
acquainted that I ventured to try and 
persuade him that trolling might have 
its charms; and that if trout would 
not take a bait, I had still a chance of 
sport with pike, perch, and even chub 
and barbel. I believe, however, that 
to this day he looks upon me as a mere 
poacher — so bigoted is he to his own 
favourite mode of fishing. 

Next morning we separated, after 
having, according to the example set 
us by “old Master Izaak,” paid our 
reckoning, and commended our hostess 
for “ having been diligent and used us 
kindly.” We did not, however, take 
leave of each other without an agree- 
ment to meet again ; and our acquaint- 
ance, thus commenced, has been turned 
into a friendly intercourse, which I trust 
is mutually agreeable. Ned, indeed, 
is not the sort of person one meets 
with every day. He has a mildness 
and gentleness in his nature, a kind- 
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ness of matiner, and a wish to oblige, 
which must make him a favourite with 
every one. Added to this he is, as I 
said before, an expert fly-fisher; and 
there are few better shots in the coun- 
try. He is also well skilled as a 
breaker-in of dogs; and before he be- 
came a little crippled with rheumatism, 
was a first-rate cricketer. Indeed, he 
is still called upon to make up matches 
in this manly sport, which he duly 
attends, being referred to on all knotty 
points, when his decision is held to be 
law. 

Ned formerly practised medicine in 
a small country town, where he be- 
came acquainted with two or three 
wealthy families residing in the neigh- 
bourhood. Owing, however, as it was 
stated, to the fickleness of a young wi- 
dow, and some pecuniary losses, he 
retired from business with only a few 
hundred pounds, which were bequeathed 
to him by the only relation he ever 
knew. Inthis situation one of his rich 
acquaintances, who had a great regard 
for Ned, offered to let him live in one 
of the lodges of his park at an entrance 
which was but seldom used, and here 
Ned has been residing for many years. 
I took an early opportunity of calling 
upon him, and found his little ménage 
very complete. One part of the lodge 
contained his sitting-room, with a sort 
of kitchen adjoining; the other was 
composed of two bed-rooms, both very 
small, one being occupied by himself, 
while the other was appropriated to the 
use of his housekeeper — a respectable 
cheerful old woman, who was not only 
the picture of neatness herself, but kept 
every thing about her in the same or- 
der. On entering my friend’s parlour, 
or whatever it may be called, I found 
him busily employed in dressing up a 
fly. He was seated in an old-fashioned 
easy arm-chair, with his little terrier at 
his feet, and a small table by his side 
covered with the hackles of cocks, wings 
of ducks, and other materials for the 
construction of artificial flies. Over 
his fire-place hung two guns and various 
sticks seasoning for fishing-rods. Se- 
veral of these latter implements were 
neatly arranged at the other end of the 
room, while beneath them were placed 
two well used fishing baskets, a land- 
ing-net, and an old game-bag, which 
had evidently been often replenished. 
Under a table peeped out part of a 
fishing-net, and upon it was a backgam- 
mon board reposing on a piece of 
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green baize, on which was placed a 
small tea-urn, evidently more for shew 
than use. On the mantel-piece were 
two or three small stuffed birds, one of 
which Ned seemed to set great store by, 
and assured me that it was the only one 
ever seen in that part of the country. 
I also observed on the same place the 
tail of a rattlesnake, a flask of gunpow- 
der, part of an old Roman vase, two or 
three snuff-boxes, the jaws of a pike, 
and some other curiosities. There was 
also a small bookcase containing two 
or three odd volumes of Sir Charles 
Grandison, the Angler’s Guide, a book 
of surgery, and another of farriery, a 
Shakspeare in one volume, and a small 
pocket Horace, which seemed to have 
been Ned’s constantcompanion. One 
volume was carefully covered, and this 
I found to be Major's beautiful edition 
of Izaak Walton. Having surveyed 
the apartment and commended its com- 
forts, [ was invited to partake of some 
cake which the old housekeeper just 
then brought in. She was going to 
leave the room, but Ned motioned her 
to stay, and she seated herself by the 
side of a small round oak-table, on 
which I had previously observed a 
half-finished worsted stocking with its 
attendant knitting-pins; these the old 
dame plied with great rapidity. Ned 
afterwards told me that he found being 
alone extremely unpleasant to one of 
his social feelings, and that he therefore 
always made this faithful servant sit 
with him. He reads the newspaper or 
some entertaining book to her in 
the evening, which, he said, kept him 
from going to sleep after he had smoked 
his pipe. Indeed,a hint was given to 
me that Ned was strongly suspected of 
endeavouring to teach the old lady to 
play at backgammon with him, by way 
of beguiling ‘the long evenings in win- 
ter. This, however, wants confirmation. 

I have already alluded to an attach- 
ment which Ned was supposed to have 
conceived in his younger days ; thename 
of its object, or the circumstances 
which attended it, I have never heard 
mentioned. They must, however, have 
been of an unusually delicate and inte- 
resting nature to have thusinclined him 
to solitude,and indeed occasionally ex- 
hibited him as the object of a melan- 
choly which I should have thought 
had been foreign to his character. I 
remember that I was one day trolling 
on the banks of the Thames, and nearly 
opposite to an old oak-tree which par- 
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tially threw its branches over the water, 
and which was in sultry weather his 
favourite resort. I had not been long 
engaged in my occupation, when I per- 
ceived him slowly sauntering along, 
and now and then throwing his line 
into the river, where the openings be- 
tween the osiers gave him an opportu- 
nity of doing so. His thoughts, how- 
ever, were evidently otherwise engaged, 
and he did not discover that I was so 
near him. At length he reached his fa- 
vourite tree, and, fixing his rod in the 
bank, threw himself at full-length un- 
der its shade, at the same time leaning 
his head upon his hand, appeared to be 
solely engaged in watching his line as 
it was occasionally moved by the ed- 
dies orrippling of the stream. He had 
not remained in this position many 
minutes when I fancied that 1 could 
perceive him wiping a tear from his 
eye, and that his countenance assumed 
an expression of deep melancholy ; and 
though there was nothing partic ular in 
the whole incident, I need not say that 
he lost none of his interest in my eyes. 
His kindness of heart, his love of poe- 
try, and indeed all tales of fiction, ad- 
ded to his admiration for the minutest 
works of nature, will help to fill up the 
character of a man whom for unso- 
phisticated goodness I have never yet 
seen equalled. 

Having now given a sketch of Ned 
in the melting mood, I will endeavour 
to give anidea of him i in his lighter mo- 
ments, by relating an anecdote, which 
at the time amused me exceedingly. 
He was watching his float one day 
in a neighbouring stream, when a well- 
dressed man came up to him and 
inquired the way to some place or 
other, I forget where. Now Ned is 
well read in Shakespeare, and at the 
moment he happened to be pondering 
over some favourite passages in the 
Merchant of Venice. Instead, therefore, 
of making a direct reply to the ques- 
tion that was asked him, he answered 
in the words of Launcelot Gobbo— 
“ Turn up on your right hand, at the 
next turning, but, at the next turning 
of all, on your left; marry, at the very 
next turning, turn of no hand,” &c. 
It so happened that the stranger was 
equally well read in Shakespeare ; and 
therefore, instead of being affronted at 
Ned's wit, he only answered, “ By —’s 
sonties, "twill be a hard way to hit.” 
Ned was so much pleased with the 
rejoinder, that he “ tried conclusions 
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with him” some time; and was so 
well satisfied with his companion’s 
knowledge of Shakespeare and ready 
repartees, that they embraced, became 
instantly sworn friends, and” having 
adjourned to Ned’s lodge, the stranger 
was regaled with the best which it 
afforded. Ned afterwards discovered 
that his new friend was a strolling 
player! It was, however, a little inci- 
dent in his life which he always spoke 
of with pleasure. 

Ned, I find, has been in the habit of 
presenting his old housekeeper with a 
couplet or two on her birth-day. The 
following is a specimen of them, which 
I procured from the old lady with con- 
siderable difficulty after we had become 
better acquainted : 


“This morning old Betty can count 
sixty-seven 

On the milestones that reach to the 
regions of heaven ; 

And I trust, with due care and the 
kindness of fate, 

In another twelve months she will reach 
sixty-eight. 


This point no philosopher e’er could 
unravel,— 

The older we grow much the faster we 
travel ; 

I’m two score and ten, by the kindness 
of fate, 

And another quick year has made Bet 
sixty-eight,” 

My readers have now some idea of 
Ned’s character; I must next request 
them to accompany him in a walk over 
the domains, at the outskirts of which 
he resides. The house itself is one 
of those fine old baronial residences 
which, I grieve to say, one seldom sees 
now but in a state of decay. It is 
built of red brick, and profusely orna- 
mented with various grotesque sculp- 
tures; and is interesting from having 
been one of the residences of Cardinal 
Wolsey, and is indeed supposed to 
have been built by him. Its turrets, 
chimneys, and windows, have much 
of the character of those at Hampton 
Court. At the back of this respectable 
old seat were some of the very finest 
Scotch fir-trees to be found in England. 
One. of them had a girth of twelve feet ; 
and from the ground to the first branch 
there was a space of thirty feet at least. 
What, however, gave me the greatest 
pleasure, was the sight ofa magnificent 
heronry, which might have excited the 
envy of any crowned head in Europe. 
At the time I saw it the parent birds 
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were busily employed in bringing food 
to their young; and I could never feel 
tired in watching their slow and me- 
thodical flight to the high trees in which 
the nests were placed, and the silent, 
and I may call it beautiful manner, 
with which the birds alighted on them. 
On seeing us, some of them would 
soar.in circles round the trees for awhile, 
as if suspicious of us, and would then 
settle on their nests. The food was 
received in silence ; and the delivering 
of it to the young seemed to occupy a 
considerable length of time. Probably 
the old birds were fatigued with their 
lengthened flight, and required rest, 
or their young one’s warmth; or, what 
is more likely, they only feed them 
morning and evening, so great is the 
distance to the place where they pro- 
cure their food. I know few things 
more royal than a fine heronry, on 
trees of which the proprietor may justly 
feel proud. These trees, certainly, are 
of a most magnificent description ; and 
what I think adds to their grandeur, 
is the circumstance of their being placed 
on a good turf, without any envious 
shrubs being allowed to encroach upon 
them, with the exception perhaps of a 
few hollies here and there. These 
hollies, however, enable one to form a 
better idea of the stupendous height of 
the firs by contrasting one with another. 
On quitting the heronry we strolled 
about the park,which is ornamented with 
some excellent trees, whereon a colony 
of rooks had taken up their quarters. 
These birds kept themselves quite dis- 
tinct from the herons, though I believe 
instances have been known of their 
occupying the same trees, after having 
had a few skirmishes together. 

I was desired to take particular no- 
tice of a beautiful flock ofsheep, some 
brood-mares, and Scotch oxen; all of 
which appeared flourishing, and were 
purchased by and under my friend’s 
peculiar care. Having visited the dog- 
kennel, and admired the pointers and 
some small rabbit-beagles, I took my 
leave, much pleased with my visit. As 
my own residence is only a few miles 
from Ned’s lodge, and as we have some 
mutual acquaintance, we now and then 
meet at dinner. On these occasions, 
I am much pleased at seeing the hearty 
reception he meets with; and his own 
kind disposition is shewn in the way 
he returns the cordial greetings of his 
friends. -Ned’s dress-clothes have been 
husbanded with great care, and are of 
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a fashion somewhat antiquated. He is, 
however, so neat and nice in his appear- 
ance, and there is such a freshness and 
good-nature in his look, that one for- 
gets in a moment that his coat was not 
made by Stultz. 

If I was pleased at seeing the re- 
ception Ned met with from his friends, 
I was more so when I once accom- 
panied him in a walk through the 
village in which he resides. It was 
impossible to mistake the expression 
of affection with which every one re- 
garded him. The children got about 
him, and he had something kind to 
say to every one. Only one person 
we met seemed to avoid him, and that 
was a young female. Her dress was 
in disorder, her hair had escaped from 
a small black hat she had upon her 
head, and her whole appearance be- 
tokened a mind ill at ease. There 
was something in her appearance 
which created.an interest for her; and 
I accordingly asked Ned to tell me 
something of her. Her little history 
was no uncommon one. She had 
been deserted by a worthless scoundrel 
on whom she had placed her affections, 
and she had become listless and un- 
happy. Ned said, that he had taken 
pains to convince her how little cause 
she had to regret the loss of her lover ; 
but she had become impatient at what 
he had said to her, and now avoided 
him. On our return from our walk, 
we again met her; Ned accosted her, 
but no longer spoke to her of her lover. 
He mentioned her parents—the grief 
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they were in at her altered appearance 
— the happiness she still had it in her 
power to give them. He told her of 
her duty as a Christian, and urged her 
to apply to the only source from which 

eace of mind could be obtained. 
Nhile my friend was thus talking to 
her, I could observe the poor girl much 
affected. 

I have since heard that Ned’s kind 
efforts to bring her to a proper way of 
thinking have succeeded, and that she 
is now become both industrious and 
happy. 

I have little more to say of my 
friend. We often fish together, and 
enjoy many quiet conversations, in the 
course of which I have had frequent 
opportunities of observing his good 
sense and good feeling. It is indeed 
impossible not to love him, as there is 
a harmlessness and quietness in his 
manner, added to a kindness and a 
wish to oblige, which I have never 
seen equalled. I trust that he will for- 
give me for having introduced this 
little sketch of him. Retired in his 
habits and pursuits, he still furnishes 
an example which may be of use to 
others, by proving how much positive 
happiness may be attained in the calm- 
ness and stillness of a country life ; 
for though enjoying to the full the in- 
nocent amusements which are held out 
to him, he never loses sight of the 
chief object of human existence — that 
of preparing himself for another and a 
more exalted state of happiness in the 
world to come. 
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EXTRAORDINARY HISTORY OF A BORDER BEAUTY. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Mr. Poet, 

I wave been advised by a num- 
ber of friends to send a narrative of my 
life and adventures to you, as they say 
you can make it more interesting than 
[ can; and that you never publish any 
tales but those which are strictly true. 
This is what I like most in your writings, 
that I see they are all plain, simple 
truth; and I entreat that you will ad- 
here to the same rule in narrating the 
incidents of my life. You may eluci- 
date or aggravate as you please; but 
you are not to tell any thing that did 
not happen, for there is no occasion 
for it. 

I was born of decent parents, in the 
wilds of Dumfriesshire, in the south of 
Scotland. I was the second daughter ; 
but being accounted a beauty, and very 
clever — clever beyond all conception, 
they resolved on trying me for a lady; 
and accordingly [ embarked in this de- 
lightful pursuit by learning English, 
Latin, and Greek, at a country school, 
under the greatest pedant that I think 
ever lived, who believed all excellence 
to consist in the jabbering of those ab- 
struse and unavailable jargons. I be- 
lieve I made some little progress in the 
Latin rudiments, although in the Greek 
I never got much beyond the alphabet. 
But these were quite sufficient, and 
altogether astonished my parents at 
the depth, breadth, and enormous ex- 
tent of my erudition; and they pro- 
nounced me mistress of the dead lan- 
guages! If they had contented them- 
selves with saying this to me, or toone 
another, it would have been nothing ; 
but my father, imagining he had picked 
up a grand phrase, repeated it to every 
body. I wroterather a fine hand—that 
was my only accomplishment; for I 
read my Bible, our highest class-book, 
but very indifferently. By dint of 
misnaming the words I hammered 
through a part of it middling well; as 
for the long strings of names in some 
of the books, I feared to try them, ob- 
serving that I would much rather begin 
the Court Register of London at once, 
or the Liverpool Directory, which were 
much more befitting a lady to know 
than the names of a set of old, ignorant, 
vulgar rascals who lived five thousand 
years ago. Moreover, there were some 
other parts of the book which I refused 
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to read altogether, on account of their 
indelicacy, that having become a fa- 
shionable phrase at that period. 

Well, at fifteen years of age, this 
notable mistress of the dead languages 
and of multiplication-table, was sent 
off to Liverpool to learn the more sub- 
stantial accomplishments of making 
puddings and pastry, and acquire the 
childish language of the French. Of 
course, I took them all up in a short 
space—drank them in, as the ox 
drinketh water—as well as music. O 
what a prodigy I was in music! I had 
to pay for this ten and sixpence per 
hour—rather a precious matter for a 
poor Scots farmer! But, then, how I 
did rattle away on the harps’s cords, as 
my father called them, that, poor man ! 
he thought the money well earned. I 
was not taught to play tunes at all. 
Had I been taught to play my own 
native airs, I should have delighted in 
the task ; forI loved them. But they 
were something called lessons, which 
happened to be neither sense nor non- 
sense; and after six-and-twenty of 
these lessons I was deemed perfect. 

And now the Scottish beauty, the 
mistress of the dead languages, of the 
French, of multiplication-table, of pie 
and pudding-making, and of music, 
was pronounced fit and qualified to be 
a married wife. 

I was sent to Liverpool with the ex- 
press understanding that I was to marry 
a cousin of my own, a nephew of my 
mother’s, who was represented to me 
as a most amiable and judicious young 
man, of good business habits, and pro- 
digious expectations. So, my father, 
honest man! before he left Liverpool, 
took and introduced me to my antici- 
pated husband. He was a partner in 
a great warehouse in the outskirts of 
the town, and we found him in his 
counting-house. The scene was lu- 
dicrous beyond description. I refused 
to go into the office, saying to my 
father, I would not set a foot in it until 
the gentleman came out and asked me, 
on which he laid hold of my arm, and 
dragged me forward. 

“ Hoot, Mary! What nonsense is 
that, woman? Whatneed ye be feared 
to gang in an’ speer for your ain born 
cousin ?— your ain flesh and blood, 
dame? Come alang, stoopit gowk 
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that ye’re. What’s the meanin’ o’ a’ 
this shilly-shallying?”—and, so saying, 
he dragged me on through a long pas- 
sage, speaking all the way, while the 
clerks were peeping through below 
their red curtains; and I heard one 
say to another, “ Look here, Henry! 
here’s something rather elegant coming.” 
I saw two young gentlemen looking 
out, one at each side of the curtains ; 
but I turned my face to the other side, 
and was dragged into an elegant count- 
ing-room at the further end, where we 
found my cousin, George Nicholson, 
writing at his desk. He did not even 
deign to lift his eyes as we entered, 
until my father spoke; and then, re- 
cognising his uncle, he came and shook 
hands with him, and said something, 
I daresay kind enough, but I regarded 
it not, for 1 was in a fever. I hated 
the Quaker-look of the fellow, and 
trembled for my father’s introduction. 

It was bad enough! for, honest, 
simple man! he was so proud of me, 
that I believe he was convinced in his 
own heart that there was not such a 
girl on the face of the earth. There 
was an exultation in his countenance 
that day, as he led me into the office, 
which no living can conceive but those 
who saw it. And then he introduced 
me in something of these terms : 

“ George, I have the pleasure o’ in- 
troducin’ to you my darling daughter 
Mary. I needna tell ye how prood 
I’m o’ her, when I inform you that 
she’s mistress o’ the deed languages, o’ 
the French, o’ music, o’ pudding- 
making, an’ o’ multiplication-table. 
She has been a dear daughter to me ae 
way an’ a’ ways.” 

My cousin smiled ; but it was not a 
smile of derision or contempt; it was 
rather a smile of benevolence, mixed 
with sorrow. And before he made any 
answer, he began and wrote! Yes, the 
insolent mercantile booractually smiled, 
and then began and wrote out his letter, 
folded it, and sealed it, before he took 
any notice of the object of this grand 
introduction, his own cousin, and the 
beauty of all Scotland! He then came, 
and, bowing diftidently, said, “I am 
very glad to see my fair cousin — very 
glad indeed ;” and held out his inky 
hand ; but mine clung to my side with 
perfect rigidity. My father was con- 
founded at my sauciness and absurdity ; 
his eyes dilated, and his mouth was 
elongated the wrong way. But at 
length he found breath to say — 
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“ There’s naebody can faddom thae 
women fo’ks, nephew George. Od, 
there’s sickan a speerit o’ contrary in 
them, that whatever they maist wish, 
that they pretend to avoid. I’m no 
sayin’ it is sae wi’ ilka thing, sic as 
braw claes. ‘They're apt enough to 
snap at them; but with regard to men 
it is especially the rage. D— it, mon, 
tak’ her i’ your arms an’ smack her 
up.” 

I was in a perfect agony, for I was 
ashamed of my father, and I disliked 
my cousin exceedingly ; but he was 
too modest a man to take my father’s 
advice. He had, I thought, the most 
forbidding features 1 had ever seen. 
His face was all ofthe same white, tal- 
lowy colour ; his mouth large ; and his 
eyes and eyelids heavy and immovable, 
He was of the common size, well 
formed, and firmly knit, and had a 
particularly well-shaped head ; his hair 
was dark chestnut, and, though coarse, 
rather looked well at a distance. But 
to my father’s ridiculous injunction he 
only answered with a smile, which was 
like one erying— 

* No, no; my cousin and I shall be 
better acquainted before I take any 
such liberties. But as she will of 
course live with my mother, I hope it 
shall not be long until we are.” 

*“ Do you live there, sir?” said I, 
with an air of the most perfect disdain. 

“ No,” said he; “ being often obliged 
to do business with the ships at all 
times of the day, and all times of the 
night, I am sorry that it is not in my 
power to lodge with my parents.” 

“ I am very glad of it, sir,” said I. 

My father was dumfoundered, as he 
calls it. 

** Mary ! od, lassie, ye hae nae com- 
mon civility, for a’ that I hae wared on 
ye,” said he; “ after I hae made ye 
mistress o’ the deed languages, the 
French, the music, the pudding-muking, 
an’ the multiplication-table, will ye in- 
sult me afore my face by speaking to 
your cousin George in that gate? the 
lad that I hae a greater regard for than 
ony o’ a’ your kin, an’ wha I wad like 
weel to be nearer allied to.” 

O! I wished the floor of the office 
would open and swallow me up. This 
was really more than I could stand. I 
was led to expect my cousin to bea 
proper man —a first-rate man; and [ 
had engraved his picture on my heart 
as every thing that was handsome, 
manly, and beautiful. How I was dis- 
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appointed ! and how I was distressed 
at my father’s coarse and broad insinu- 
ations ! 

But though I am sure George could 
not miss to see the quandary that I 
was in, and my dislike to him, which 
I did not try to disguise, he still kept 
his calm, stupid equanimity of counte- 
nance, and said, with a smile that was 
rather a gape— 

“ But though I cannot lodge with my 

arents, along with you, cousin Mary, 

have very handsome lodgings of my 
own above the warehouse here, into 
which I will be happy to introduce you, 
anf the oftener I see you in them the 
better.” 

“ T hope it shall be long before you 
see me there, sir,” said I, with a toss 
of my head. 

* Say ye’re no sure, Mary,” said my 
father, pulling me away; “ for aw that 
I hae wared on ye, ye’re no to suppose 
yoursel’ sae far aboon aw the rest 0’ 
your kin. Come, come! we’ll up to 
George’s rooms, an’ see if he has ony 
room for a wife in them. An’ ma:r 
nor that, Mary, we'll see if he has 
aught in the bottle.” And so saying, 
he dragged me up stairs after George, 
who led the way. 

We were introduced to very elegant 
apartments, and to an old lady who was 
George’s aunt, but no relation of mine. 
She was what my father called a fine 
douse body, and received us very kind- 
ly; but I continued as shy as it be- 
hoved a great beauty, and mistress of 
so many accomplishments, to be. I 
think I rather astonished the old wo- 
man ; she was aware that there was an 
intention of connecting our families, that 
the mites of the one should support the 
respectability of the other; and she 
seemed to have a perfect veneration for 
her nephew, which I could not but 
wonder at, as I thought I could have 
spit upon him. We returned to the 
oftice, where we left George, he having 
something to write out for my father, 
with which he was to call in the even- 
ing, and we took our leave. As we 
went along the passage, a handsome 
young man came out of one of the 
offices, and, bowing most respectfully 
and gracefully, asked my father if he 
would not like to take a turn through 
the warehouses. My father said he 
would. The young man then looked 
back into the office, and called, “ Ed- 
ward, comé hither;” on which a little 
dwarfish fellow came and joined us. 
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He was brother to the first, the Henry 
before mentioned, who was the hand- 
somest and most beautiful young man 
whom I had ever seen in my life. The 
plan had been made up between them 
during the time we were with their 
master ; and my father, in his simpli- 
city, accepted of the offer, saying, “ O, 
wi’ a’ my heart. I would like to see 
what kind o’ stuff Geordie deals in, 
honest lad, to see if it can afford to 
maintain a wife.” 

We walked slowly through one large 
apartment after another, heaped with 
bales of goods to the very ceiling —Ed- 
ward conducting my father,and astonish- 
ing him with the enormous value of the 
wares they surveyed. I paid little at- 
tention to them, or aught else save one 
delightful object, for Henry and I were 
walking at a respectful distance behind, 
my right arm under his left, and his 
right hand gently squeezing the fingers 
of mine. How my heart played pittie- 
pat! thump, thump, thump! [I felt 
my face colouring as deep as the peony 
rose, for I was afraid he would feel it 
with his arm across my breast, so 1 took 
my hand from his and put it aside. 
Henry led me into all the by-corners, 
and twice attempted to kiss me, which 
I repulsed with the highest apparent 
disdain and offence; although, had it 
not been for the innate modesty that’s 
implanted in a virgin’s breast, I could 
with all my hearthave complied. He, 
however, kissed my hand both times, 
which I could not prevent. 

But now my father missed us while 
in a corner, and turned back with the 
most startled look I ever beheld, calling 
out, “ Mary! where are ye, you jaud ? 
D it, are ye begun to skulk into 
corners wi’ your cousin’s clairks, to 
kiss an’ court wi’ them, and turn up 
your nose at their master? Come an’ 
gang alang wi’ me here, and gie me 
your arm.” 

I was obliged to comply; so we 
walked all four abreast, my father gen- 
teelly observing, “ I dinnaken what you 
an’ this young chap hae been about, 
Mary, but your face is as red as a col- 
lop cuttit out o’ the theegh o’ a heeland 
stott.” 

I am sure, sir, you will pity me 
when you read this. My father was an 
upright honest man, and you knew him 
partially ; but there were few more un- 
lettered and’ vulgar men of the same 
rank in Scotland. I was now obliged 
to listen to my father’s inquiries at 
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Edward, whether I would or not. They 
were very amusing, however, had he 
never made any remarks to me. 

** What's aw thae square things bug- 
gen up aboon ane anither?” 

“ These are all tea-chests, sir, full of 
tea.” 

“That aw tea? Guide us! What 
0’ sipping, an’ plotting, an’ scandal, 
will gang on through the kintry afore 
a’ that is maskit! How muckle may 
aw that tea be worth?” 

““ We have upwards of 100,0001. 
worth of tea in the warehouse just 
now, sir.” 

“ A hunder thoosan’ pun’s? Od, 
callant, ye maun surely be mistain ? 
An’ how muckle profit may that leave?” 

“« It is rather an equal and sure spe- 
culation the tea. I wish I could say 
the same of the West India produce. 
On the tea, just now, Mr. Nicholson 
can realise 20 per cent.” 

“ Twenty per cent on 100,000/.! 
That beats aw I ever heard in my life! 
Then that’s 5000/. a-year?” 

“ Twenty thousand pounds, sir, if it 
is all sold. And haply if the trade is 
brisk to the continent and America, we 
may sell as much again.” 

“ Twenty thoosan’ pun’s! 
muckle again ! 


An’ as 
That’s forty thoosan’ 
pun’s, isn’t it? Mary, d’ye hear that, 
ye jaud? D—— it, ye may ride in 
your coach an’ sax yet, if ye behave 
yoursel’. It’s a mercy my father didna 
mak’ me a tea-dealer, or I wad hae lost 
mysel’. Now, Mr. Edward, you're a 
gayan ceevil auld-farrant callant, how 
muckle d’ye think are the gudes i’ aw 
thir warehouses may be worth?” 

“ The last time we took stock, sir, 
the value was upwards of a million, at 
prime cost.” 

“ T wad hae thocht they would hae 


been worth mairthan amillion. That’s 
ten thousand pun’s, is not it?” 
“ Ten hundred thousand, if you 


ples ase, sir. 

‘Le n hunder thoosan’ ! the callant’s 
dementit! There’s no as mony goods 
i’ the British dominions as wad come 
to that. Ten hunder thoosan’! Wow 
muckle is’t? ” 

“It is just ten times one hundred 
thousand pounds, you know, sir. [ 
shall shew you it in numbers.” 

“ Ay, cast it up, an’ let Mary see it. 
I’m nae grit dab at the figuring. Mary, 
come here, ye gipsy. Look at this! 


This beats aw that ever I saw in my 
an awfu’ deal o’ no- 


life! But there’s 
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things in the soom. I like it aw the 
waur 0’ that. If that’s aw sterling pro- 
perty, they should buy up the national 
debt an’ charge the interest. Mary, ye 
jaud, ye see what ye hae laid down at 
your feet. If ye step outower it, ye 
deserve something that I sanna name. 
Come, callant, let gae the winch’s hand. 
I wistna what ye hae been sayin’ o1 
doin’ till her; but ye hae made her nose 
as red as a lobster-tae.” 

Edward laughed outright. Henry 
blushed as deep as I did ; and thus was 
I dragged away from the only man | 
ever had the least disposition to love. 
But the next day, at St. George’s 
Church, he placed himself in the pew 
next to my uncle’s, with his face straight 
to the very place where he knew I 
would sit, at the corner of the seat next 
my aunt. His eye never quitted mine 
the whole day, and I became so much 
affected, that I was obliged to cover my 
face with my hands, and look through 
my fingers athim. And then saw that 
the dear young man loved me so well 
that three or four times he was obliged 
to wipe a tear from his eye with his 
white cambric handkerchief. My heart 
was melted: I would have done any 
thing for his comfort and peace of 
mind that he could desire of me. 

In the crowded lobby of the church 
he whispered an assignation in my ear. 
I nodded ; and the very next day, when 
I should have gone to one of my classes, 
I went to the quay and met with Henry. 
He received me so kindly and lovingly 
that I was delighted with his gentle- 
manly manners. He asked me into 
his mother’s house, which I could not 
refuse ; so I went with him into a very 
elegant house, which convinced me of 
that which I never durst ask, that he 
was one of my cousin’s partners. He 
introduced me to his mother, a splen- 
did, good-looking lady, covered with 
rings, bracelets, gold chains, and jewels 
of all kinds. “ I am quite safe now 
in my love,” thought I. “ This must 
be. the house of a senior partner of my 
cousin’s—it is by far the most elegant 
of all that I have seen.” 

The lady brought wine, filled a glass 
for each of us, and one for herself, whie h 
she drank to my good health, and wel- 
come to Liverpool; adding, that I was 
the most lovely young lady she had 
ever seen from Scotland; but as her 
son Henry might have something to 
whisper to me in private, she would 
leave us to ourselves, which she did, 
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bidding me beware of him, for he was 
a sly, insinuating rascal. 

Iie and I were sitting on the same 
sofa, and I felt that I never was more 
happy in my life, until he whispered 
in my ear something that I did not 
comprehend. Both the language and 
proposal being quite new to me, I 
asked if he was dreaming and speaking 
through his sleep? or if that was not 
the case, | begged he would explain 
himself. 

This he did by using some freedoms 
with me which perfectly astonished and 
confounded me, but which I repulsed 
with the highest indignation; and, 
deep as I was in love, | had the spirit 
to say, “ You area villain, sir! [ am 
convinced that you are an unprincipled 
villain, to offer this rudeness to me in 
your own parent’s house. Leave me 
instantly, and let me never see your 
face again!” and then I began a cry- 
ing for vexation. 

He kneeled at my feet and implored 
my pardon, saying that he was so deeply 
in love with me, so completely over 
head and ears in love with me, that 
really he did not know what he was 
saying or doing, and was not at present 
master either of his words or actions. 
Therefore he hoped | would be induced 
to forgive him, as his error originated 
wholly in overpowering love. 

What could I do? I forgave him 
on the condition that he was never to 
do the like again, which he faithfully 
promised, and sealed it with a kiss; and 
away we went from his mother’s house, 
without saying good bye. As we left 
the door he cast hiseyes down the quay, 
and, wheeling round, muttered to him- 
self, “ Good God!” “ What is the 
matter?” said [. ** Oh, nothing at all,” 
said he, and wheeled me round the cor- 
ner of his mother’s, and up a close; and 
then we walked about until my class- 
hour was out, and then I went home 
and left him. 

My cousin George came to his din- 
ner next day, and coming rather early, 
desired a word with me in the garden 
before dinner. I refused, saying that 
he could have nothing to say to me 
which I desired to hear. He answered, 
“¢ But whether you desire to hear it or 
not, my dear cousin, you must hear it. 
And if you will not hear it privately 
from me, you must hear it publicly to- 
night, which will be a great deal more 
disagreeable to you. Mary, I therefore 
beg your private ear for a few minutes.” 
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I walked into the garden with him, 
crying all the way, and refusing to give 
him my arm; and at length he said, 
* T hope, Mary, you were not aware of 
the dreadful error you were guilty of 
yesterday?” I stood still, petrified with 
amazement, studying some saucy an- 
swer, but could find none, till he con- 
tinued: “I saw you come out of a 
notorious house of bad fame with one 
of my own clerks.” 

“ It is a falsehood, sir—a made ma- 
nifest falsehood ! for it was in the gen- 
tleman’s own mother’s house that I 
was, and a better house than your own, 
or those of any of your connexions,” 
said I, fiercely, and reddening with an- 
ger. George gave one of his most dis- 
agreeable smiles, which were always 
the kindest, and said, “ Mary, Mary ! 
be calm, and do not make a fool of 
yourself, my dear girl; 1 do not ask 
your good opinion, as it appears I am 
your aversion; but you are left un- 
der the protection of my parents, and 
I must not see you deceived by a fin- 
ished blackguard, one of my own infe- 
rior servants, but whom I have turned 
out of my employment this day. A 
young rascal who is over head and ears 
in debt, and has two or three wives or 
mistresses keeping already. You may 
look as angry as you will, Mary; but 
I assure you, that had any one seen 
you who knew you, as I saw you, your 
fortune was marred for ever. And if 
my father and mother knew that you 
had been in that notorious and cele- 
brated house, with a young profligate, 
you would be packed off to Scotland 
this night, as one quite unfit for all vir- 
tuous society. I have paid the young 
vagabond off, and I will miss him, for 
he was very clever in his department ; 
but if you would just confide in me, 
and tell me ifhe made any impertinent 
or disagreeable proposals to you, how 
I would chastise the puppy ! 

“ He could not make any proposal 
half so impertinent or disagreeable, 
sir,” said I, ‘“‘ as your assumed inter- 
ference with me or with any company 
I choose to keep. Who gave you a 
right to question and snub me in that 
manner, I should like toknow?” And 
then, conscious that I had done wrong, 
and that my character was completely 
in my relation’s power, whom I des- 
pised, I fell a crying most bitterly. 
IIe proffered me his arm; but I was 
so angry [ struck it, and continued 
weeping. George only smiled at my 
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frantic rage, and said, with the greatest 
suavity— 

“ You ought not to be offended 
at me, cousin Mary; for what I have 
done and said has been with the kind- 
estintentions. Believe me, your person 
and character are both dearer to me 
than my own, and in my bosom the se- 
cret is safe. But it was a shameful bu- 
siness, and you must beware of the like 
again. The scoundrel knew you were 
my relation, and that it was all our pa- 
rents’ purpose that you should become 
my wife; therefore hisattempt on you 
was most diabolical. And I must 
warn you that his rage against me for 
paying him his wages, telling him he 
was a villain, and kicking him out of 
the office, has so enraged him against 
me, that, out of revenge, he will prac- 
tise every art to entrap you.” 

*‘ You kick him out of the office, 
sir!” exclaimed 1, choked with crying, 
“ You kick him out of the office! It 
sits you well to tell me such a thing, 
who know better! Go about your busi- 
ness, and leave me to myself, you ugly, 
intermeddling creature!” George left 
me with a smile, still not one of deri- 
sion, but rather of pity; and I betook 
myself straight to my bed, refusing to 
come to dinner, or even to admit any 
one into my room. 

“ T fear she is going to be a wayward 
girl, this niece of mine,” said my aunt. 

“* Her appearance is very much in 
her favour,” said my uncle: “I think 
I never saw a more beautiful young 
woman, and thata little experience and 
cultivation might make her a being 
scarce to be equalled.” 

“ That is exactly my opinion, father,” 
said George; “ for as yet she knows 
no more of the world, nor of propriety 
of conduct in genteel society, than a 
child at the breast. But we must keep 
an eye upon her, poor woman, for 
Mary is a treasure not to be lost.” 
He was as good as his word in this 
last resolve. 

I lay down in my bed and cried till 
I was sick. I had a feeling that I had 
done egregiously wrong; but I am 
ashamed of the result when left to 
my private cogitations. I found that I 
did not like Henry the worse for all 
that had happened, buta great deal the 
better. Even his behaviour to me in 
his pretended mother’s house rather en- 
deared him to me than otherwise; it 
being all out of sheer love for my per- 
son, which had put him beside himself, 
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so that he did not know what he was 
doing. He had, moreover, begged par- 
don for his offence, and promised me 
never to do the likeagain. Whatcould 
he do more! And then to be turned out 
of a lucrative engagement, and all for 
his love tome! It was quite irresistible ; 
and I cannot describe how dearly I 
loved him! Alas for poor, dependant, 
infatuated woman! for the primal 
curse is upon her, and pretended love 
is a salve to her for every injury! 
Henry watched my goings out and 
comings in, and he always became the 
welcomer and the more welcome; but I 
took good care never to go near his 
mother’s house again, nor ever to men- 
tion her to him. We had assignations 
for meeting every day, generally only 
for a few minutes. But, O, how sweet 
they were! There was, however, a 
guardian angel, who set a watch over 
me; and every one of those meetings 
were instantly made known to him 
where and when. 

I at length set off with my lover in 
the mail-coach most privately, as we 
thought, to Gretna Green, firmly re- 
solved to throw myself into the arms of 
a man who was not worth fifty pounds, 
and abandon all my friends and my 
affianced husband (by our parents), who 
was worth thousands a-year. I am 
sure you must blush for me, sir; but I 
shall tell the truth. There was part of 
our journey in the mail by night. 
The coach was full, but 1 leaned 
on my lover’s breast; and, O, it was 
sweet! passing sweet !—any fondling 
freedoms which he now used being all 
legitimate. 

As we passed the bridge of Sark, on 
the Border, a chaise-and-four drove 
past us at full speed. 

“ There goes a .pair for Graitney 
Green !” said one gentleman. 

“ I thought I saw only two gentle- 
men in the chaise,” said another: “I 
would not wonder if they are rather 
in pursuit of a pair of runaways.” 

My lover’s countenance changed: 
it became elongated to an inordinary 
length, and as paleas death. The pas- 
sengers winked to each other. I was 
mad at him for his pusillanimity ; being 
determined on my part to marry him, 
in spite ofall opposition. The chaise- 
and-four drew up before the mail, and 
ordered a stop. The guard obeyed, 
knowing well the respectabikity of the 
men who ordered it, from personal ac- 
quaintance ; and in a moment, my un- 
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cle was at the one door, and my cousin 
George at the other. I being next the 
door which my uncle opened, he seized 
me by the wrist, saying— 

“ Come out, here, miss; you go no 
farther on this fool’s errand at pre- 
sent.” 

“ I shall not move a foot, sir,” said 
I, “for you nor any other man alive! 
I'll go where [ please, and see who 
dares hinder me!” But, before I had 
said this, George had pulled my lover 
out by the collar, and had him rolling 
ip the mud. 

“ Then, you see, you must go to the 
old smith by yourself,” said my uncle, 
where you will rather make an odd 
figure. I doubt if he could find one 
in the village who would accept of you 
now. Come, come out here, and no 
more words about it.” 

Seeing that I was left by myself, 
what could Ido? So 1 stepped out 
of the coach, crying bitterly, and all 
the while declaring that “ I would not 
come out for any man’s pleasure.” 
My uncle gave the guard and coach- 
man each half-a-crown, and away drove 
the mail at full speed ; and there were 
we left standing, two on each side of the 
road. The first sight 1 got of my lover, 
he was rising from the mud, perfectly 
bedraggled, his face as white as a clout, 
with rage, or else with terror. 

“ Henry! my dear Henry!” cried I; 
“are you going to suffer yourself and 
me both to be guided in this way?” 

“ No! by the powers!” and he took 
another terrible oath, which I do not 
choose to write down ; “I shall so pu- 
nish him, that he shall rue his inso- 
lence the longest day he has to live.” 

So saying, he threw off his coat and 
vest, that were loaded with mud, (his 
grey beaver was off before, lying in had 
circumstances,) and forward he came 
to wreak due vengeance on my cousin, 
squaring most beautifully. I thought 
my uncle would interpose and com- 
mand peace, but he stood still on the 
green ground, kept hold of my arm, 
and only smiled at my lover's intoler- 
able wrath. 

‘¢ That is like a man, Henry !” cried 
I. “We'll see, now, who kicks best! 
He kick you out of his office! The in- 
solent booby! Give it him, Henry! 
Give ithim! O knab him, knab him, 
knabhim! We can walk to Graitney 
on foot.” 

My lover came forward, as I said, 
in beautiful scientific style, inch by 
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inch, and whirling his closed fists’ round 
each other all the way. My heart 
danced with joy at perceiving what a 
drubbing my cousin George was now 
to get, who, poor fellow, stood just 
like a stump in the middle of the road, 
without either moving or speaking. 
Henry sprang forward, at length, like 
a dragon, upon him, bringing him a 
stroke that might have felled an ox; but 
unluckily, he had sprung too far forward, 
for his stroke fell upon the back of my 
cousin’s shoulder, while at the same 
time, by a blow so quick and short 
that I never perceived it, he knocked 
Henry down. Yes, as I live, he 
knocked my beloved flat on his back 
on the abominable road! But he, like 
a man, though his shirt was previously 
like the driven snow, rolled himseif 
over, sprung to his feet a horrible 
sight, and again advanced to the charge, 
grinning and flying on my cousin like 
a mad dog. My eyes were now daz- 
zled so, that I could not see any thing 
distinctly ; and whether it was by a 
blow or a trip I cannot tell, but in one 
moment George had him lying flat 
again, while all the time the insensate 
blockhead never moved or regarded, 
save by smiling most unseemly at each 
fall. Henry, however, like a man, 
arose once more, and moved to the at- 
tack more cautiously; but the result 
was eventually the same — down he 
went flat once more, bleeding horribly 
at both mouth and nose. He now lay 
still, wallowing in the mud, and cursing 
most potently ; while my cousin George 
kicked him behind, in a very disgrace- 
ful manner. I could stand it no more, 
but turning round my back, I ex- 
claimed, “O dolt! dolt! dolt!” and 
cried very bitterly. 

George then took him by the feet, 
and trailed him off the road to the 
green ground, saying, “We must not, 
however, leave the blackguard lying 
there to be trodden to death.” 

“ What, will you not even take the 
poor young man, whom you have half 
murdered, home in your carriage ?” 
said I. 

“No. If it were to save him from 
a place I shall not name, he should 
not set his foot in my carriage, the 
dog !” said my uncle. 

“ He is more afraid than hurt,” said 
George. “In fact, he is hardly hurt 
at all. But just look, cousin Mary! 
could you take a beast like that into 
the carriage with you ?”” 
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I took one look of my lover, and 
certainly never saw any thing more 
disgusting, for he was writhing and 
cursing amid blood and mire ; but yet 
I drew back to lend him what assist- 
ance I could, till my uncle said, with 
an offended tone— 

“ Come, come! we have enough of 
this flummery, and far too much. Let 
us go.” So taking my one arm, and 
George the other, they dragged me 
into the chaise ; the postilions wheeled 
round, and we drove again, full speed, 
for Liverpool, and I never saw my 
beautiful lover more—that appalling 
sight was the last. 

After I had cried myself quiet, my 
uncle said to me, “ Really, Mary, you 
are the most reckless girl that ever was 
born. What do you think is to be- 
come of you, or what are we to do 
with you? Were you not apprised 
that this young fellow was a scoundrel 
of the lowest grade?” I kept a sullen 
silence. 

“ You will scarcely believe,” con- 
tinued he, “ but it is a good thing my 
son there can convince you, by shew- 
ing you the document, that that young 
villain, who has not got the half of 
what he deserves, has taken out his 
passage for America, and paid the fare ; 
but out of revenge upon us, or some 
more depraved motive, he laid this plan 
of working out your ruin before he 
went away. And how nearly had he 
effected it! Had there not been more 
watchful eyes over you than your own, 
you were ruined for ever. And even 
as it is, I know not what to do with 
you; for your aunt knows all, and is 
perfectly indignant.” 

“ You can send me home to my 
parents, sir,” said I; “I wish I had 
never seen you nor your nasty town. 
And I insist on being sent home to my 
parents from the very next stage.” 

** And what will you do if sent home 
to your parents ?” said he. 

* [ll do what I please, sir,” said I; 
“and I shall not be accountable for 
my doings to you or any other man 
whatsoever. I assure you, I shall 
not.” 

* You were left to our care, Mary,” 
said he, “‘ and if I were to pack you off 
to your parents, it must be with some 
explanation. Do you not see, that in 
that case you are ruined for ever, and 
can never set up your face in society 
again in this world?) And, moreover, 


your beautiful and manly lover is on 
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the road—are-you sure that you could 
pass him without giving him a friendly 
call? I have been thinking, that the 
only thing I can do with you, is to 
place you in some genteel place of 
confinement until this young villain 
has left the country, and then place 
you at a boarding-school where no 
such thing is known. And if you be- 
have yourself well in future, afl that is 
past will be as if it had never been.” 

“ No, no, my dear father,” said 
George ; “I cannot think of having 
Mary any way confined. Let her go 
home with me, to my aunt, who knows 
nothing about the matter, and never 
shall from me. She is a widow lady, 
Mary, of the highest respectability, 
though somewhat reduced in circum- 
stances, and she will be kinder and more 
indulgent to you, both for your own 
sake and mine, than you can conceive. 
You shall be free to go wherever you 
list, although, for a short period, there 
shali always be an eye upon you 
that I can trust. This I warn you of, 
to keep you on your guard ; for, as I 
said to you before, your character is 
dearer to me than my own. And 
when once a certain runagate has 
fairly left the country, you shall be at 
liberty to go to all balls, assemblies, 
plays, preachings, and wherever you 
please ; and whenever you tire of your 
lodgings, you shall be at liberty to 
change them.” 

I remained sulky and silent ; but on 
reaching Liverpool, I was asked what 
course I had determined on. Now, 
all the way, I had been considering of 
that. I felt that I could not face my 
aunt on any consideration, after eloping 
with one of her son’s discarded servants. 
No, no! I would rather have thrown 
myself into the Mersey, for she was a 
haughty English dame, and proud of 
her riches. I had, moreover, been 
thinking all the way of George’s kind 
attentions, benevolence, and ‘steady 
bravery ; and though I could not love 
him—oh, no, I never could love him! 
—I was compelled to respect him ; so, 
on entering Liverpool, being asked 
again what I had determined to do, I 
said I had determined to take my 
cousin George’s offer of an asylum for 
the present. His aunt, Mrs. Gibbs, 
received us kindly, but with apparent 
astonishment at such a late hour, and 
asked if we had been over the march 
together. George replied that we had. 

“Then may [ have the pleasure of 
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welcoming her to her own house as 
Mrs. Nicholson ?” 

“To her own house, certainly, as 
much as it is mine; but, I am sorry to 
say, not yetas Mrs. Nicholson. We were 
only over to Scotland on a jaunt; and 
she is Miss Mary Wales, or cousin 
Mary, as formerly. I commit her to 
your care, dear aunt; and hope you 
will be kind to her as your own daugh- 
ter. 

Mrs. Gibbs promised, and performed 
that promise faithfully; for a more 
affectionate being I never met with. 
She gained so much on my affections 
that I could not but be obliging to her, 
and I was so. There was nothing that 
I would not have done for her, and was 
always sorry there was so little that I 
coulddo. We slept in the same room, 
and went to sleep at the same time— 
but she was far too early a riser for me. 
There was one night she was seized with 
a sudden illness, a sort of aguish fit, 
when I arose and made her a white- 
wine possit, which I made her take 
very warm; but, perceiving that she 
still continued to shiver, instead of 
returning to my own bed, I bounded 
in beyond her, and took her in my 
bosom ; when, to my astonishment, the 
good lady began a sobbing and weep- 
ing. I asked her what ailed her—if 
she was growing worse? She said no, 
she was getting better, and would soon 
be quite well; but such kindness and 
affectionate anxiety she never met with, 
no not from any of her own family. The 
next morning, at breakfast, whenever 
she spoke to me, or of me, the tears 
came into her eyes; and at length 
George asked what it was that affected 
her so much. 

“O George, you do not know what 
a treasure you and I are possessed of 
in this house!” said she, crying afresh ; 
“ if ever an angel appeared on earth in 
the form of a woman, your cousin 
Mary is that one.” 

‘| am glad to hear you say so, aunt,” 
said George; “ for I confess, that with 
the exception of her personal beauty, 
I have not been able to discover any of 
cousin Mary’s angelic qualities.” 

“ Ah! you do not know her as I do, 
George. There is a shyness ingrained 
in a maiden’s nature towards men, 
especially her admirers, that, though 


perfectly ridiculous, and often repented 
of, prevents the lover entirely from per- 
ceiving the good qualifications of his 
mistress.” 
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She then launched out into eulo- 
giums, and a narration which I do not 
choose to repeat, but which I perceived 
to affect George very much. Shortly 
after this, he gave me many valuable 
and elegant presents of dress and 
jewels. There was nothing belonging 
to first-rate elegance of dress that I 
wanted ; and all came directed to me 
in parcels, without the least intimation 
from whom ; so that I could do nothing 
else with them but use them. When 
I mentioned the things to George, he 
shook his head, and said he feared [ 
had too many ‘admirers. in Liverpool 
for my good. 

After it was known that my first 
dearly beloved Henry Russell had fairly 
sailed for America, there was no re- 
straint laid on me whatever. I went 
to plays, balls, and assemblies; and, 
provided the gentlemen with whom I 
went were acquaintances of my uncle’s 
family, there were no objections made, 
—so I led a gay life; and, convinced 
that my former errors were not known, 
I was exceedingly happy. But there 

was something in my appearance, or I 
am afraid in the lightsomeness of my 
manners, that drew all the bucks of 
Liverpool after me. I had invitations 
every where. To parties on the river, 
parties to the country—to parties with- 
out end. I often got half-a-dozen or 
ten billets-doux, or invitations, in a 
forenoon, every one of which I laid 
open before Mrs. Gibbs and my cousin ; 
and of course the certainty of my re- 
formation was now fairly imbibed. 
But there was one evening, at a route 
and ball given by Mrs. Fairley, that I 
fell in with a Sir James Callington, 
who never quitted me the whole even- 
ing, and at length asked permission to 
call on me. I did not know well what 
to say; for I could not well refuse Sir 
James’s call, and yet I did not know 
how it might be taken. “The trutia is, 
Sir James,’ ’ said I, “ that I live with 
my aunt there at present, above part of 
the warehouse of Nicholson and Co.; 
and I truly think that it hardly suits 
your quality to call at such a place. 
If you please, we will rather trust to 
chance for meeting again.” 

* Do you imagine that I do not 
know where you live?” said he; “ that 
I do, well; for I have been watching 
you out and in for many a day, and 
wherever you dwell, that is superior to 
a palace for me. I shall therefore 
take the liberty of calling on you to- 
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morrow at three, as I particularly wish 
to be better acquainted with you ; and 
I shall take my chance of a reception 
from your aunt and cousin.” 

As soon as I got home I told all; 
how Sir James had made up to me, 
detained me as his partner the whole 
evening, and asked permission to call 
on me to-morrow, which I had de- 
clined ; but he would take no refusal, 
saying that he would take his chance 
of a reception from my relations. There 
was none of them said any thing good 
or bad; so he called nextday. George 
came up with him, and took wine with 
him; but, being sent for to the office, 
was obliged to leave us. Sir James 
said every thing that was kind and 
flattering to me, and asked me to ac- 
company him ‘to a ball which a cele- 
brated teacher of dancing was giving, 
and be his partner. I said I would 
go with the greatest pleasure if aunt 
Gibbs would go with me. He said he 
thought we might dispense with her 
company ; but this I protested against ; 
so the next day tickets were sent to us 
both ; and as I testified a desire to go, 
my will being the rule of action in our 
small community, Mrs. Gibbs and I 
went. Sir James attached himself to 
me the whole night. We paraded the 
assembly-rooms together, we sat to- 
gether, and we danced together; and 
when any other gentleman asked me 
to a quadrille or country-dance, his 
answer was uniformly the same—“ The 
lady is engaged for the next, sir.” I 
was rather chagrined at this, but could 
not help it. In the course of the night 
he opened his mind to me, telling me 
how much he was in love, and that he 
was resolved to offer me his hand and 
heart, as he found it impossible to exist 
without me; but that, for fear of giving 
offence to his noble relations, from 
whom he had high hopes of emolu- 
ment, there was a necessity that we 
should be married privately, and keep 
our marriagea secret for some time. [ 
said that would require some considera- 
tion ; and so we parted for that night. 

After that, he continued to ply me 
early and late with his assiduities and 
love-letters (and his I never shewed) ; 
and though I began to fear I was going 
wrong, I persevered in the same path, 
indulging Sir James with my company 
whenever I could. It is said, that 
whenever a man thinks seriously about 
any error, he generally thinks aright ; 
but a woman never. “ The woman 
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that deliberates is lost.” The more 
I pondered on my alliance with Sir 
James, the more I was delighted with 
it. The title of Lady Callington was 
so fascinating, I could not resist it ; and 
will it be believed, that the thoughts of 
my father was, ofall others, my strong- 
est inducement? I knew I was the 
pride of his heart, and I thought how 
elevated he would be to see Sir James 
and Lady Callington in his remote 
dwelling. I pictured him to myself 
in our little gallery in the parish church, 
with Sir James and I at the head of it, 
and he standing with his hands in his 
vest-pockets, his arms akimbo, his 
mouth primmed, and his under lip 
protruded —the very emblem of satis- 
faction and pride; and, in short, after 
a month’s intense courting, I consented 
to elope with Sir James, on his solemn 
promise being given me that we should 
be married by the Lord Bishop of 
London, and every thing transacted in 
the most honourable way. 

We had not, however, passed twenty 
miles, before I began to repent of my 
rashness, and to dread that there was 
a dangerous gulf before me; for he 
began to say he did not see the abso- 
lute necessity of the ceremony of mar- 
riage, at least for a parson, between two 
whose hearts were bound in an indis- 
soluble union. I held my peace, and 
said not one word ; but thought to my- 
self —“ Gentleman, I'll take care of 
you.” 

We reached Lichfield at a late hour. 
He urged me to drink wine, on the 
fear that I would be so much fatigued. 
I would not taste it, but made some 
tea for him and me. He rung the bell, 
and asked for the chambermaid. She 
attended ; and he went out with her. 
I was all eye and ear, and heard this 
order given in a whisper, which is best 
heard in a quiet house—* Make my 
sister's bed in the same room with 
mine, or the one adjoining.” “ Yes, 
sir.” 

This convinced me that I was a 
lamb in the fangs of a wolf, and I 
knew not what to do; but I called 
my natural obstinacy up to my assist- 
ance; and when Sir James desired me 
to go to bed, until he got his bottle of 
wine with the landlord, I refused, and 
said [ was not disposed to sleep any 
that night. He intreated me; but [ 
continued the moreand the more obsti- 
nate: sol sat and read on my manual, 
and he and the landlord took their 
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wine, and talked politics, until they 
grew both considerably flushed. I 
knew not what todo. At length Sir 
James said, “ I wished to see you 
safely lodged in your chamber, my 
dear sister, before I went to mine.” 
When he called me sister, I gave 
him such a look! He did not mis- 
understand it; and even the pluffy 
landlord noted it. My lover took the 
rebuke; he rose and bid me good 
night, and added that the maid would 
shew me to bed when I listed. It was 
not long until the maid came in. [ 
was sure she was in his pay; so I re- 
solved to be on my guard. “ It is 
very late indeed, miss,’ said she: “ I 
wish you would go to rest.” 

“Will you be so kind as sit with 
me here till day?” said I. 

“No, I thank you, miss; that I 
can’t do on no account whatsomever. 
But if you will go to your chamber, 
you shall have a nice comfortable one, 
where you shan’t want nothing that a 
lady can desire to have.” I refused ; 
whereon she curtsied and bid me good 
night, smirking and nodding in a most 
villanous way. My heart grew sick 
within me, and all my splendid visions 
of Lady Callington faded from my 
view, like a meteor of the morning. I 
felt that I was an egregious fool, and 
would have given all the world, and 
ten times more, to have been safely 
back at any of my homes again; and 
yet I could not see with what face I 
could enter any of them. It might 
haply be from fatigue and want of 
needful rest, but I never had felt so 
unhappy in my life as I did that morn- 
ing; and I deemed it impossible for 
any creature to be more wretched. 

A little afier daybreak, when all the 
city and the hotel were as still as death, 
and not a mouse stirring, I thought I 
heard a gentle step an the stairs, and I 
felt as if my heart had sprung into my 
throat. Sir James immediately entered 
in dishabille. “ My dearest Mary,” 
said he, “ I entreat that you will re- 
tire to rest, if it were but an hour; else 
the fatigue of the journey will kill you. 
What means this perversity? Come, 
let me conduct you to your chamber, 
my dearest love.” And so saying, he 
pulled me from my seat with both his 
hands. I was in such a quandary, 
that, though I tried to speak, I could 
not; my tongue refused all utterance, 
and I could only whisper, “ No, no ig 
He dragged me towards the door; but 
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I resisted so effectively he could not ; 
and the struggle continued until we 
were both nigh out of breath. I felt 
myself getting very angry, and yet I 
durst not irritate him, having no other 
protector. But offence loosed my 
tongue. “I will not be used in this 
rude manner, Sir James,” said I, “ by 
you or any man living; therefore please 
to unhand me, for I don’t like this 
house, nor the people that are in it; 
and, once for all, I shall not go to bed 
within its walls.” 

“ What have you to fear, Mary, 
when you have me for your protector ?”’ 
said he; “you could not trust my 
honour thus far, and now distrust it 
all at once?” 

I was now hard put to it; for fain 
would [ have told him what an unprin- 
cipled villain I thought he was, and 
how deeply he had imposed on my 
simplicity. But I durst not. So I was 
obliged to say, No, no, Sir James, 
it is not your honour that I dread; 
but I am terrified for the people of this 
house. I think it is a bad house, and 
bad people in it, and I dare not—I 
will not go to sleep in it.” 

“ Well, well, then, for your own 
comfort and pleasure, I must teach you 
a little submission,”’ said he ; and, lift- 
ing me in his arms, he carried me off. 
I, however, got my feet against the 
stair, and resisted with all my force, 
screaming out at the same time. But 
the people of the house had got their 
lesson, for no one regarded. At length, 
when I was in the last extremity, hav- 
ing been lifted off my feet, and only 
hanging by the railing of the stair with 
one hand, the back-door that led into 
the stable-yard, of which the ostler kept 
the pass-key, was suddenly thrown 
open, and a gentleman rushed along 
the passage, when the following sharp 
dialogue ensued :— 

“ What is the meaning of this vio- 
lence? Unhand that lady, sir, this 
instant.” 

“ Indeed! By whose orders ?” 

“ By mine, sir.” 

“ By yours? No, nor for ten such. 
This lady is mine, sir. My own, and 
under my protection.” 

“ Tt is a lie, sir.” 

“ A lie, sir! You dare not say so, 
villain, for your heart’s blood.” 

* T say it is a lie, sir; a d—d inso- 
lent lie. If the lady were your own, 
you would not need to force her in that 
brutal style, half-naked as you are.” 
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“A lie, sir? A lie, sir? Do you 
know whom you speak to, sir?” 

“Yes, I do. I know I speak to 
one of the vilest scoundrels that treads 
English ground. ‘The lady is mine; 
and therefore I say unhand her this 
moment.” 

“ No, I won't.” 

“ Then take that as part of your 
guerdon,” said George Nicholson—for 
it was he; and that moment he knocked 
Sir James down, who fell backward on 
the stair, grasping the air with his 
hands, and staring wildly. I kneeled, 
and clasped my cousin’s knees; and, 
in the fulness of gratitude, uttered 
these words :—‘“* Dear, dear George, 
now I am glad to see you, indeed. 
Now I know I have a heart and an 
arm that will protect me.” 

Yes, you have, dearest Mary,” 
returned he. “ Please to step into 
your room, and [I shall take counsel 
with Sir James.” 

I did as he commanded me, but left 
the door open, and peeped out. 

“| shall have satisfaction for this, 
sir,” cried Sir James, trembling with 
rage. ‘* Ample and dreadful satisfac- 
tion! Have you the spirit, sir, after 
this outrage, sir, to give me the satis- 
faction of a gentleman, sir ?”’ 

“1 came prepared for that, Sir James, 
said George; “ for I have brought my 
pistols and second along with me, Sir 
Adam Johnston, who shall settle the 
terms with you, or any one whom you 
shall appoint.” 

* And who the devil are you, sir, if 
it be your high mightiness’s will?” said 
Sir James, disdainfully. 

“ My name is George Nicholson, of 
Liverpool.” 

“ Qh, oh! I know who you are 
now !—a dealer in tea, and soap, aud 
sugar-candy, and treacle, and tobacco, 
and Bath-bricks. Foh! go about your 
business, sir! I don’t choose to degrade 
myself so low as that. What! a 
baronet of the United Kingdom fight 
a duel with a musty grocer! Ha! ha! 
ha! Ha! ha! ha! Good, that! Good, 
good.” 

* Now, in calm blood, Sir James, I 
ween that the highest nobleman in the 
land, presuming to offer such an injury 
to me as you have done, is obliged to 
give me the satisfaction of a gentleman. 
The young lady is my relation, living 
under my protection, and my aftianced 
spouse; and when you dared to seduce 
her from under my roof, with your 
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cursed false pretences, did you not 
ween yourself obliged to answer to me 
for it ?” 

* No, sir ; I won’t answer to you, 
nor any low musty grocer on earth, for 
any thing that I have done or ever shall 
do. Do you understand me? A 
dealer in tea, and treacle, and seed- 
corn, demand of Sir James Callington 
to give him the satisfaction of a gentle- 
man! Ho!ho!ho! I wish you good 
morning, sir.” 

George sprung up the stair before 
him, saying, in a loud, angry key, “ Do 
you ‘indeed refuse to give me the satis- 
faction of a gentleman ?” 

“ Yes I do, sir.” 

“ But I say you shall.” 

* No I won't.” 

“ Then here’s for you, paltry dog!” 
said George ; and having a heavy horse- 
whip in his hand, he began applying it 
to Sir James’s “ fair bodye” with such 
emphasis, that every lash sounded like 
the crack of a pistol. Sir James at 
first forced up and tried to seize the 
whip; but George, with one kick of 
his foot, made him stumble to the foot 
of the stair. Sir James then took to 
his heels; and the dining-room on the 
first floor, in which I stood, being near- 
est to him, and the door open, he 
bolted into it, George all the while 
plying the whip. Sir James, then, with 
fumbling haste, unlatched a window, 
and flew out head foremost, not with- 
out receiving some tremendous lashes 
on his back, which was only covered 
by his shirt. I looked out after him, 
and saw him scampering over a great 
dunghill, in his holland shirt and trou- 
sers, in which state he had the effron- 
tery to come down stairs and address 
me! If any thing could have made 
me laugh that morning, I would have 
laughed at the exhibition Sir James 
made; but I have made up my lee- 
way, as the Liverpool people say ; for 
many a laugh | have taken at it since. 

I stepped without hesitation into my 
cousin’s chaise, along with General Sir 
Adam Johnston ; and I certainly felt 
that morning, that my cousin was not 
ouly the bravest and most determined 
man I had ever seen, but the most civil 
and best-bred. He never once men- 


tioned S.r James's name to me, nor for 
what purpose either he or I came there. 

But the matter did not end here. 
Before we reached Chester we were 
overtaken by Sir James and a Dr. 
Bentham, as his second, who gave 
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George a challenge. It was accepted 
ina moment. I then ventured to in- 
terfere, and entreated my cousin not to 
put his life in balance with that of such 
ablackguard. I even endeavoured to 
hold him in the carriage by force; but 
he only laughed at me, and said he 
suspected the horse-whipping could 
not cool without some sharper blows. 
All the four gentlemen then retired out 
of my sight, and I heard four shots 
fired. At the first fire George was 
slightly wounded on the right shoulder ; 
and at the second fire he fell. Sir 
James ran up with Bentham, when the 
latter pronounced my cousin shot 
through the head, and added, “ Shift 
for yourself; for I cannot leave him in 
this condition. I must put my life in 
venture until I see what can be done 
for him, or at least until I can put him 
into better hands.” 

“md glad I have shot the 

»” said Sir James; and scam- 
pered off as fast as he could, even 
faster than he did over the dunghill at 
Leicester. When I saw him coming 
running across the field, without his 
second, I guessed something was far 
wrong ; but, quite unacquainted with 
these matters, I knew not what it was ; 
and as Sir James came breathless to 
his carriage, which stood alongside of 
ours, I called out to him, “ For the 
love of heaven, Sir James, tell me what 
has happened ?” The horrid unfeeling 
answer that he gave me cannot be re- 
peated ; and that instant he entered his 
carriage, which went ‘off at the full 
gallop; and that night he got aboard a 
vessel on his way to Spain. 

I could not rest in the carriage ; and 
though horrified at the idea of seeing 
my brave deliverer lying shot through 
the head, I could not resist hasting to 
the place, where I found the two gen- 
tlemen busily engaged in steeping the 
wounds with wet handkerchiefs; but 
my cousin lay quite insensible. The 
wounds were thus :—the first shot had 
grazed the right shoulder where it joins 
the nape, and merely ruffled the skin ; 
the next had taken effect exactly an 
inch higher, about where the spine 
joins the skull, and had not only en- 
tirely deadened sensation, but conti- 
nued to bleed incessantly. Sir James 
had meant to shoot him through the 
head both times, and it was astonishing 
how nearly he had effected it. Dr. 
Bentham assured me my cousin would 
revive, for that there was no fracture ; 
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but I was afraid he would bleed to 
death, and besought them to stem the 
bleeding. The doctor said, he judged 
it best and safest to encourage the 
bleeding for a while; but at my en- 
treaties he dressed the wound and 
bound it up. We then bore him to 
the carriage in my Indian shawl, with 
a good deal of difficulty, and his face 
being downward, he vomited a little by 
the way. The doctor then said all 
would soon be well. He placed him 
in a half-lying, half-sitting posture in 
his carriage, and ordered the postilions 
to drive to Chester, that being the 
nearest town to where we then were. 
Dr. Bentham assured me my cousin was 
living, but merely stunned. I did not 
in the least believe it, but weened that 
I was riding in the coach with a corpse. 
However, we had not driven for ten 
minutes, until he opened his eyes. 
The motion ofthe carriage revived him, 
but there was no speculation in those 
eyes. He saw none of us, regarded 
nothing that passed among us; and 
though I squeezed his hand ; and spoke 
to him, he never looked at me. Dr. 
Bentham directed us to the house ofa 
Dr. Butler, who lived next door to the 
City Exchange, assuring us that we 
might place full reliance on his skill, 
and then left us, to shift for himself, as 
he said. 

That night my uncle received the 
following : 

“ Sir,—Your son fought a duel this 
morning with Sir J. C——, at a place 
called Shillburn, and is wounded, but 
not dangerously. He lies at Dr. But- 
ler’s, in the city of Chester. 

“ Yours, mosttruly, J.B.” 

The next morning my uncle and 
aunt arrived, and found me sitting 
crying at George’s bedside. He had 
begun to speak to me, but so inco- 
herently that I weened he had lost his 
senses altogether; and when thinking 
it was on my account, I fell a weeping 
bitterly. Just then my uncle and aunt 
entered ; and, rushing to the side of the 
bed, accosted their son, time about, in 
the most anxious manner. He re- 
garded them not, but stared the other 
way, as if something had perplexed him. 

“ For your own sakes, and for mine, 
do not disturb him,” said I. “ Dr. 
Butler’s orders are, that he be kept 
perfectly quiet.” 

“ Where is the wound?” asked my 
uncle in a whisper. I told him. “ And 
what was the quarrel about?” said he. 
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“ Tt was about me,” said I. “ What 
else did you think cousin George 
would quarrel about ?” 

“You? You minx! You runagate 
from all decency and decorum,” ex- 
claimed my aunt with great vehemence. 
“ You seem to have been born for the 
disgrace and ruin of our house.” 

“ Who says that?” cried George, in 
a voice of frenzy, and sitting up in the 
bed. ‘“ Who speaks in that style to 
my Mary? Bring me my whip, and 
I'll give him another flogging. No; 
bring me my pistols—my pistols !—my 
pistols! I say she was born to be an 
honour and a blessing to our family, if 
it had not been for you—you dog !” 

ile then fell back upon the bed, 
uttering loud moans, while my aunt 
howled outright. Dr. Butler then 
rushed into the room, and compelled 
my uncle and aunt to retire; and he 
would never suffer them again to enter, 
telling them that I was the best, the 
most patient, and most attentive nurse 
that their son could get in all England. 
George recovered but very slowly, which 
was wonderful, as the wound was really 
nothing. My aunt sent word to my 
father, who came down and railed on 
me in a shameful manner; but I had 
not a word to say, I had behaved so 
ill, and had been so terribly unlucky 
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in my love-adventures. I was brought 
up in the assurance that I was a Great 
Beauty. Of course, my mind was 
stored with vanity and romance ; and 
I wanted to make a dash some way or 
other. I had a longing for notoriety, 
which I could not resist; and the cir- 
cumstance of my writing this letter to 
you is a proof that it remains in my 
nature to this day. 

From the time that my cousin came 
so opportunely to my rescue at Lei- 
cester, I resolved to repay him with my 
hand and heart, if ever he again asked 
them. He did so, and we were mar- 
ried ; and now, when I have long lost 
him, J must say, that that fellow, with 
the white greasy-coloured face, the large 
mouth, and the heavy unmoving eye- 
lids, was the bravest, the kindest, the 
most benevolent being, and the best- 
bred, most complete gentleman, I have 
ever known. Alas! | enjoyed his fel- 
lowship only for a short space. He 
died suddenly on the 8th of November, 
1814, and left me a wealthy widow, 
without any family; but I shall ve- 
nerate his memory while I live. But 
my errors and strange adventures are 
not yet half recited ; therefore, if you 
publish this in any of the periodicals, 
I shall send you the remainder shortly 
after. 
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MEN AND MANNERS. 


A SERIES OF SATIRES. 
BY PIERCE PUNGENT. 


We intend to make use of Juvenal and the two other Roman satirists, and of any 
others that fall in our way, in a series of satires on the present times. The 
sermo pedestris belongs to such compositions ; the sound of the lyre cannot be 
expected from the ruder instrument of the satirist. The clear-spirited Saladin 
and the lion-hearted Richard were both heroes—but how different! Be 
content, then, reader, with the husk for the kernel’s sake; don’t throw away 
the oysters we shall offer you, because the shells are unseemly; open them, 
and feed, and grow strong and valiant. The hint of this satire was taken from 
the first of Juvenal. 


Satire [. 


Argument.—Dryden would have the satire of Juvenal here imitated to be the “na- 
tural ground-work of all the rest.” Ruperti agrees with Dryden—Gifford, however, 
differed from both, and gave his reasons. With these, nevertheless, we have nothing 
to do—as, without all doubt, our first satire is our first—the head-stone of the corner. 
Like Juvenal, Pierce Pungent breaks silence with an impassioned complaint of the 
importunity of bad writers, and a humorous resolution of retaliating upon them, by 
turning author himself. He then ridicules the utter want of honesty and decency 
of his contemporaries in the choice of subjects, and intimates his determination to 
take to satirising the Times—the Whigs— and the Radicals; to which he declares 
he is driven, not only by the vices of the age, but by the infamous conduct of a ruinous 
and revolutionary administration. He now exposes the prevalence of spurious 
virtues and religious hvpocrisy—the lust of lucre—the vile worship of wealth— 
and concludes with an indignant, fearful looking-for of judgment on the land, for the 
rank enormity of its offences. To avert which, Pierce Pungent desires that the 
vehemence of Churchill, with the humanity of Sir Walter Scott, might be blended in 
this Series of Satires, of which this is the initial preliminary specimen, and incipient 
stage, the note-worthy introduction, and world-alarming announcement. 

Outver Yorke. 
Suatt I for ever read, and never write? 
Wearied with prose and rhyme, and not requite ? 
Shall Satan bleat— Life’s Angel moist her eye, 
Taught, towzelled, tagged, by Bob Montgomery ? 
Shall this Tom-woman teach, in her distress 
For man, that pairing is a wickedness— 
The fair Malthusian! undeterred by shame, 
Who gives to every thing its proper name ; 
Who ranges every town and village round, 
Till every scandal, every vice is found ; 
Then sits her down, with economic pen, 
To rail at the entire, at least of men ? 
Shall that sweet rhymester, on her ambling steed, 
Ride down alike hut, hall, oak, forest, reed, 
And with her merry, pensive, dancing ode, 
Shew off the highway-woman of the road ? 
Shall every scribbler, who should be content 
With his own feetid fatness, give it vent — 
Poison the air, and, labouring hard to think, 
Waste hills of paper, and a tub of ink ? 
Shall the base novelist invade the town, 
Scoff at poor Virtue’s sober-suited gown, 
Shew Vice in her wind-woven, glittering dress, 
And praise the harlot’s glorious nakedness ; 
Rail at the high and noble —truth distort — 
Throw Greek-fire at our towers, and call it sport ; 
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Cast jets of malice with his pewter squirt — 

Spatter a hero and a king with dirt ; 

And with his own poetic tincture paint 

A vile assassin, till he blooms a saint ?* 
Shall a mooncalf, who loves to dine alone 

On three potatoes and a mutton-bone, 

Wax wanton from repletion, and in pride 

Of genius —to his sober hours denied — 

Brisk and fermenting from a pot of beer, 

Find out inventions, and with devilish sneer, 

And obscene tongue, hiss Granta, and proclaim 

Our Rhedycina is a hold of shame ; 

Ask for his meek dissenters pride of place, 

And sputter lies out with an air of grace ; 

Open his bosom’s lazar-house, and swear 

Our academes breed vices every year? 

The plague of his own heart —the festering spot — 

The livid circle of corruption’s blot— 

He sees not in himself, but straight transfers 

To our best youth his own polluting blurs ; 

On copulating puppies keeps his eye, 

And, with a pursed lip, cries “ Oh, chastity!” 

Nay, he can count the turns—-the where — the how ; 

The saint can tell it all with frontless brow. 

Unhappy scribe! his efforts have not sped : 

Men still love ale, and children gingerbread ; 

The salt of youth will yet its relish keep, 

And men of women born —with women sleep. 

Had not his father with his mother slept, 

Our saint for Granta had not groaned and wept, 

Nor had we known what virtue’s in a name, 

The hangman’s balter and the faggot-flame. 

Fired by the great example of a knave, 

Another Beverley aspires to have 

The fiery crown of smoky martyrdom ; 

But to his prayer the faggot will not come. 

In vain our Lollard rails at church and state, 

The stars are adverse, and unkind his fate ; 

He may, perchance, Australian honours reach — 

The faggot-fire will never kiss his breech.+ 





* In this passage the host of scribblers, poets, political economists, and novelists, 
is lashed. 
‘* Stulta est clementia, quum tot ubique 
Vatibus occurras, periture parcere charte.” 


Bob Montgomery is famous—Miss Martineau famous—Bulwer famous. To these 
persons the public is much indebted—for letting us into (the secretsof) Pandemonium, 
the parish workhouse, and the haunts of thieves and dens of murderers. I suppose 
one of these parties will turn preacher ; the second buy a husband, and kiss him in- 
stead of her cat; and the third give us a Pindaric, a sonnet, and a tragedy, on the 
story of his favourite hero, Eugene Aram. Poor Wellington! how sadly annoyed 
he must be at the hostility of Mr. Bulwer! No onecan help regretting that the Fates 
have forbidden a matrimonial arrangement between the political economist and the 
political novelist. What politicians they would have engendered between them! I 
am afraid Bob would not do for her; the siege would require more nerve than he can 
boast of. 

+t Mr. Beverley, of Beverley, a person of unhappy notoriety, has thought proper 
to stigmatise the University of Cambridge. His paper was the membrane of some 
** effete” dissenter, his pen was dipped in the gall of sectarian bitterness. He is con- 
scious of the wretchedness of the mob, for whom he writes: he explains, in his first 
page, ‘* biennial” to mean “ for two years.” He considers the morals, religion, and 
learning, of Cambridge: he finds the morals of all infamous, their religion a mummery, 
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Such are the writers of this holy age! 

The preacher’s unction, and the poet’s rage ! 

The cant of fat-head methodists must sell — 

Pseudo-religious verse still bears the bell. 

Southey may put his volumes on the shelf, 

The prophet-poet Wordsworth teach himself, 

The Bard of Hope attune his lyre in vain, 

And Rogers hie to Italy again ; 

Coleridge —the mighty dreamer !— build his lay, 

And sing his soul-songs, for a far-off day ; 

Neglected Carrington collect his lore, 

For bees and wild flowers hunt his valleys o’er ; 

The wizard of the Mountain teach her spell, 

But teach in vain, to gifted Motherwell. 

Who thinks of reading these? the last new tale— 

The Bulwer’s latest novel — mpst prevail. 

Or least or greatest wit, it is the same, 

If thou wilt write, fling dung, and get a name!* 

We, too, have been at school, at college too, 

And did whate’er the dean would have us do ; 

There did we plead, and take Burke’s name in vain, 

Or wander in the soft Triumvir’s train, 

Spur Marius on, check Alexander’s haste, 

Or prove—hard task !—our virgin queen was chaste. 
Then is it fit that we alone should spare 

Pen, ink, and paper? this be Althorp’s care, 





their learning ridiculous, their mathematical science a farce. The high blood and 
ancient descent of the Beverleys has at last issued in a most pestilent imposthume. 
This person indirectly confesses to have been once “‘ of the vile.” All his examples 
of profligacy are taken from his friends ; and he quotes with infinite naiveté the pro- 
verb, “ Birds of a feather flock together.” He concludes by stating, that “ the 
University seems to be a slaughter-house of consciences a kingdom of evil.” 
‘‘ Sir John Beverley, his ancestor, was hanged and burned, as a Lollard, in the reign 
of Henry V., for his opposition to the established church.” (See Mr. Beverley’s 
announcement of a new work.) He leaves the reader of the advertisement to suppose 
that the established church was the Church of England. This is quite worthy of 
Mr. Beverley. He asserts that the University of Cambridge is a sink of vice, and 
yet complains that the dissenters are excluded fromits degrees and its emoluments. 
Hinc ille lachryme! But this same Mr. Beverley calls the reformed Hoyse of Com- 
mons, in his Letter to the Duke of Gloucester, “a menagerie of beasts.” He proposes 
the confiscation of the University property, and the ejection of the bishops from the 
House of Peers. I have in the text included Oxford; because, though he confines 
himself to one, his blow is levelled at both. Such impudent liars do exert a consi- 
derable influence over the mass of the English people. The dissenters have been 
tolerated, and they repay the tolerating church by the most diabolical hostility. 
Does Mr. Beverley think, because he is virtuous, that we shall have no more “ ale 
and cakes” in England? I wish he would read Shakespeare, and learn (if possible) 
to be a gentleman, and tell truth and shame the devil. He need not flatter himself 
that we are going to hang and burn him for his opposition to the established church. 
That peculiar honour, done to one Beverley, must suffice for the family. If he really 
desires to be hanged, let him commit some action that will bring him acquainted with 
Jack Ketch. Burned he cannot be, under any circumstances, 

* Cheap books, religious tracts, and religious poetry, and these only, sell. 
Novels are bought by the proprietors of the circulating libraries. The march of 
intellect, and the lima of the schoolmaster, have not done much for authors. 
Excepting Montgomery (of course, the poet James), and Keble, and Milman, and 
Heraud, who of the religious poets can write poetry? But the soft brayings of their 
holy jackasses utter delicious music to the evangelical. Southey and Wordsworth 
have had poems worthy of them ready for publication for eight or ten years. 
They do not publish, because they do not expect their books willsell. IfShakespeare 
now lived and wrote, his plays would be damned. Milton’s epic would find just as 
much favour as it did in the days when regicide was thought to be lawful in England. 
Mr. Hall, the mathematical lecturer at King’s College (an excellent mathematician), 
has published a tenpenny book on astronomy. What next? 
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Who breeds fat oxen with such happy pains, 
That he has beef where other men have brains. 
But we will write—write Satires on the Times, 
Roast Radicals, and whip the Whigs, in rhymes. 
“« Why satires?” When a minister of state 
Will correspond with rebels reprobate, 
Declare that unions are both good and true, 
Till gained his point, he claims to change his view, 
Denounces them as very odious things, 
And thinks mob-unions are adverse to kings ; 
When lords are levellers, and each refuse 
To pay the taxes, and the king his dues, 
But soon as e’er their own occasion’s past, 
Levy all taxes with redoubled haste ; 
When now they leave a city to be burned, 
And see, unmoved, the commonwealth o’erturned, 
Then, to collect one tax battalions bring, 
And say, who pay it not deserve the string ; 
When one patrician finds a ready place 
For all and every of his long-tailed race, 
And, tottering o’er the grave, yet clutches power — 
Clown, harlequin, and tyrant, in an hour ;— ° 
Shall I not think such doings should be lashed, 
And the brute thunder of this Jove be pashed ? 
When a poor Donkey is held up to shame, 
Shall I spare him who, sheltered by a name, 
Did all the wrong, and put it on the Ass ? 
No, no! I will not let the culprit pass. 
If Nature made me not a bard at birth— f 
Ingenerate gift !—and I’m a clod of earth, { 
Anger and scorn due numbers will supply ; 
To me—or Moore—or Bob Montgomery.* 
From the time when the intolerable Whigs 
Came on the stage—at once our rumps and rigs !— 
(Egregious Hottentots! of nether parts 
Stupendous! and such backs! what whigling starts, 
Or hesitates to take up any weight, 
From a mere clerkship to the hull of state ? 
The cares of office — what are they to them? 
A crown were only a light anadem : 
Grey, unconcerned, wears lightly on his crown 
Cares quite enough to weigh an Atlas down) — 
Whatever pranks of state our rulers do, 
Whatever toils or pleasures men pursue, 
Their fears, hopes, angers, wishes, visions, dreams, 
The crimes that are, the patriot worth that seems, 
The naked reason and the mufiled truth, 
Saintship’s meek voice and lechery’s liquorish tooth, 
The marriage garlands and the funeral stoles — 
Books, pamphlets, treaties, tracts, and protocols,— 
























































* That Lord Althorp is an ass—write him down an ass—every body knows ; 
that two of our ministers corresponded with the secretary of a political union ; that 
the noble Fitzwilliam refused to pay taxes, and recommended by his example that 
beginning of rebellion which the government now means to put down by the bayonet ; 
that Bristol was left to be burned for want of military protection ; that the common- 
wealth has been overturned ; and that Earl Grey has not been slothful in shewing 
himself not worse than an infidel—by providing for his own, and that he suggested 
to the Donkey the imposture, from the discovery of which he was driven from the 
House of Commons,—are facts notorious as the sun atnoon-day. Indeed, so atrocious 
is all this misrule, that it is confidently expected that Moore has left his party in 
disgust, and has prepared a new Twopenny Post-Bag to beat about their ears. What 
will they say at Holland House? 






















Men and Manners. 


All is our subject: man am I, and man 
I write upon. When, since the world began, 
Was there a greater crop of vices? When 
Did men with greater fury prey on men ? 
Or when did avarice, impact with gold, 
A greater belly of her sail unfold ? 
When was the die with greater vigour thrown, 
Or greater skill in games of hazard shewn ; 
What nations that in this did most excel 
Could shew such gambling as our modern hell ? 
Who of our fathers could such dinners give ? 
Our toil is pleasure, but they toiled to live. 
Who had such villas? and of all that wins 
The pampered senses to their darling sins,— 
Of all that woos taste, touch, and ears, and eyes,— 
Such endless, exquisite varieties ?* 
Before wealth’s statue stabbed our virtues fall, 
As Cesar feli at Pompey’s pedestal, 
And in their stead a spurious race upsprings, 
With marbled visage and with mottled wings ; 
Meek doves in seeming, but a locust brood — 
A fierce and pestilential sisterhood : 
Woe worth the hapless man they light upon! 
He holds them angels — feeds them — is undone! 
They drink his blood,—they penetrate his breast ; 
Day brings no comfort, and the night no rest. 
In fastings, preachings, prayers, he wastes away, 
Whines towards heaven, and bottles many a ray 
Of light, to guide him through death’s shadowy vale. 
His flesh is valiant, and of proof his mail ; 
Jordan may rise, but him no wave can drown ; 
Thunder may rive, but cannot beat him down: 
His fight is won—his flesh is mortified ; 7 
In him the man of sin has long since died ; 
He’s good, and meek, and free—from all spiritual pride.+ J 


* Truth is no longer naked, nor Love blind. But our vices are fully equal in 
quality and quantity to the best times—for the devil. Mr. Beverley need not go to 
our universities to find examples of his favourite vices—uncleanness, and gambling, 
and profligate expenditure. The spendthrift and the miser agree very well together. 
We have many Catilines—but no Cato, and no Tully. In this passage I have 
followed Juvenal. I shall do this—whenever it suits me. They had no parricidal 
Beverleys in Greece or Italy. No man approached his mother—from whose breasts 
he had sucked life and health — in her secure sleep, uncovered her bosom, and applied 
asps to that holy seat of maternal love. No son of “a burnt father” had yet dared, 
with the devilish derision of accursed Ham, to expose the nakedness of his mother. 


“ Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower : 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground: and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare.” 


So wrote a Cambridge man. Shall the names of Chaucer, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Spenser, Cowley, Addison, Collins, and a host besides—some even greater than 
these—be uttered in vain? I once wore the gown, and feel indignant that a Lollard 
should be so profane. I wish some Cambridge man would shew him up. 

+ When Demosthenes was asked. what were the chief requisites of an orator, 
he answered, ‘ Action! action! action!” If I were asked what were the chief 
deformities of the English ‘“ morals,” I should answer, ‘‘ Formality! formality ! 
formality!” ‘ The pride that apes humility” —the pride of love and charity— the 
pride of sanctity—spiritual pride,—when was there ever more of it than at present ? 
Let some learned dissenter, who in his one brain-cap carries more learning than the 
whole bench of bishops, answer me. 
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Yet, in the midst of all this godliness, 
Rank is not sought, nor money worshipped less. 
Go! see her minion at the crowded change, 
While round him golden goblins ever range, 
And silvery imps in bright succession pass, 
He whinnies like a filly turned to grass ; 
Thinks of Dutch bonds, turns Russian contracts o’er, 
And sighs — the millionary sighs — for more. 
Mark yon infirm down-looking lump of clay, 
Who seems afraid to look upon the day ; 
See the low cunning of his sunken eye, 
The thousand tricks that there in ambush lie; 
Suspicion on his brow embattled dwells, 
And carking cares peep from his cheeks’ deep cells ; 
Dark jealousy shoots venom from his lip ; 
His hand the talon of the greedy gyp ; 
Extortion, malice, roguery, and spite, 
And perjury, which swears that black is white ; 
Envy, that pineth at his neighbour’s less,— 
Whose only joy is others’ wretchedness ; — 
These, and all other hellish sprites that be, 
Ensconce themselves in that masked battery— 
His pregnant brain: torpid at times he seems, 
Whiles honest—bland and courteous, till he deems 
The prey his own: the mask he now resigns — 
See round his victim how the boa twines! 
Filthy and foul he slimes the shapeless pulp, 
And moulds it for the final ravenous gulp. 
Such he,— but who in Duke Street louder sings ?— 
King of all Jews, and Jew of all the kings! 
Yet have I seen around that wretched thing 
Title and fashion —an obsequious ring ; 
His garret-birth—his once-penurious lot — 
Malice, and muck, and Manchester— forgot ; 
By them forgotten, who will not forget 
For any but the rich their etiquette.* 
The force of money can no further go ; 
At their full height the river-waters flow ; 
The sons may warm them at their fathers’ fires — 
May rival, but cannot exceed, their sires. 
Now vice is at the zenith ; if there be 
Ambrosial lights, those lights we cannot see. 
One jaundiced yellow round the horizon spreads, 
And lurid stains our tables and our beds. 
Dark and obscure the future stretches forth 
Eventful shadows o’er the weary earth. 
The din of battle and the rush of war—— 
The northern panoply— the woe from far — 
Nearer and nearer come! Hark! high in air 
The grisly king of terrors shrieks “ Despair !” 
High in our streets unburied corses lie, 
And sights of horror meet the troubled eye.+ 
The vision ’s past,—and with a start I wake: 
No fount of Helicon have I to slake 


* That money is the god of the worldly and the saint alike, is notorious. The 
pular preachers — dissenters or evangelicals — exert their lungs to some purpose. 
he bride does not wear a saffron veil, it is true, but the most have plenty of yellow, 
or what is convertible into yellow. The character of our modern Midas is of course 
high : he is the best man, in the commercial language, in the world. Our old poets 
used the word “ grype”’ to signify any bird of prey: I use the word “ gyp” to sig- 

uify any of the vulture species. 
+ It may be objected to me, that the introduction of religious ‘speculations is not 


q 
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My thirst in; no Parnassian hill its height 

Shews crowned with garlands to my raptured sight ; 
No sweet Egeria woos me to her cave ; 

O’er me no wreaths the unseen Muses wave. 

Dover the name and dust of Churchill keeps, 

In Dryburgh’s mould the mighty minstrel sleeps * — 
Could I blend these — the force of one apply, 
Touched by the other’s tine humanity — 

Then would I write such satires as might reach 

The heart,—the bad rebuke, the many teach ; 

And while my prosperous arrows hit the white, 
Learn how to laugh and sing—grow fat and write. 


NOTES WRITTEN ON TIE LAST DAY OF THE YEAR THIRTY-THREE. 


We had intended to give our readers a preface, or some such matter, for this our 
ninth volume, but one thing or another prevented us; and, after all, we had not 
very much to say which those said readers may not anticipate of themselves, without 
putting us to the trouble of writing it in formal shape. We continue to flourish 
under the dynasty of Grey ; Louis Philippe has been beaten in his libel actions, 
but he has made a very grand speech—full of nothing at all; Don Carlos has not 
shewn; and Don Pedro is putting his patriots in prison out of respect for the 
liberty of the press; we are fitting out expeditions to awe the Russians, who are, 
nevertheless, slicing Turkey, and approaching the land of Ham, with as much 
alacrity as if they were as many Cockneys, who, like ourselves, are occupied in 
pretty much the same kind of business this Christmas weather ; and Prince Tal- 
leyrand has come back to London. What an awful report prevailed for a while! 
It was said that he was lost during the late gale, coming from Calais to Dover. 
A consternation pervaded the whole town! It was not merely grief for the loss 
of the veteran diplomatist —there was a profound mourning for the shock it gave 
to our most fixed impressions. Tearing up a principle embedded in us from our 
earliest years, and handed down to us by the wisdom of our ancestors, is as bad 
as tearing out a tooth. It outrages our whole system ; and would not the drown- 
ing of Talleyrand have destroyed for ever the credibility of one of our most 
venerable proverbs? Who believes that Talleyrand was born to be drowned? 
Nobody— it seems almost a contradiction in terms; and there was a public 
gratulation when we found that no such unseemly catastrophe had occurred. 
The grounds of general belief escaped being weakened ; and the prince is here 
again. If he had been drowned, what gentleman from the neighbourhood of 
St. Sepulchre would ever have dared to go to sea? Seven years’ transportation 
would have been henceforward considered to be a capital sentence. 

We, therefore, have not much news to communicate, or rather none. As for 
what they are doing in Germany, why, with all our unfeigned respect for our 
fatherland, we do not think that their political movements are of much import- 
ance. Sevenpiper is but a poor bellows-blower, after all ; and Wirth is just 
worth nothing. As for their kings and dukes, they do not shine much more 
than their radicals ; and, to make a long story short, Sourcrout ought to confine 


suitable to such compositions as these. I think otherwise; so did Juvenal and 
Dryden. 1 attack formalists and hypocrites. I love the pious, and reverence 
religion —not the profession of it. The bard may be allowed to be prophetic 

‘** When coming events cast their shadows before,” 
to use Mr. Campbell’s beautiful language. 

* The last resting-place of Sir Walter Scott is known to every one. Churchill’s 
name is seen by strangers at Dover, if a gotochurch. The natives seem to have 
no idea, that while alive he was somebody; he is well nigh forgotten. With the 
exception of Dryden and Byron, he is our only cut-and-slash satirist. Pope had it 
not in him, and Swift could not versify. Alexander the crooked could sting, but not 


strike. But he is an immortal, and in some points unrivalled ; and therefore he must 
be spoken reverently of, 
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himself to learning and metaphysics, and, when the time comes, to fighting —for 
that he can do, and he always could —and leave politics to be dashed and 
brewed by us of London and Paris, who have been at it, God help us! for many 
a weary day. Those who wish to see the kingly side of the German question 
treated in verse will turn to the Muses’ Almanac for this year, in which the King 
of Bavaria in person comes forward to deplore the march of reform, in verses not 
atall to be despised. A friend of ours, late from Germany, has favoured us with 
a Song of the Radicals, in which, however, he gives us rather what such gentle- 


a 
men think than what they express. Here it is. 


RADICAL SONG. 


The singers are German patriots. In May 1833 were seen at Heidelberg 
thousands of tricoloured cockchafers (colours—black, red, and gold). These 
Radicals were just as mischievous, in their small way, as the insects who rejoice 
in that name. 


Glory to the Prince of Air! 
Glory to the grim tricolour ! 
Rape and anguish for the fair — 
For the wealthy, steel and dolour! 


See! how spreads our master’s empire ! 
His the skyey influence 

That shall doom to death and fire 
Loyalty and innocence. 


See ! the patriot world of wings 
Flaunt their colours to the wind ; 

Each to us a message brings,— 
Know we not our master’s mind ¢ 


Black and red and gold we see 
Every cockchafer displaying ; 
Shewing off their bravery, 
Vain as girls who go a-maying. 


Black prefigures death for those 
Who for king and altar pray — 
Let us on and slash our foes ! 
Hell commands us—“ Slay! slay! slay !” 


Red is but a bloody token 
To great Satan’s deputies ; 

Bodies mangled, bruised, and broken, 
Are our proper sacrifice. 


Gold — imperial, lovely gold !— 
Is for those who set a-doing 

The behest so often told — 
“Slaughter, murder, treason, ruin !” 


Beautiful inviting train ! 

Black, and red, and gold who be ; 
Tell our master not in vain 

Ye have brought his augury. 


When the Franks and Angles enter 

On the Air-King’s high emprise, 
Shall not German valours venture? 
Sound the tocsin —“ Rise! rise! rise!” 


A good and spirited song; but we do not anticipate that any rising will 
begin in Germany. 
It will begin somewhere though, and begin the sooner that we—we, the men 
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of England, once the prop and pride of established order,.the pillar of conserva- 
tism—have been enrolled among the enemies of all that we once revered. Time 
was when a Tory bard could sing that 


The flag of Old England 
Waved lordly in pride, 
Wherever green Ocean 
Spread his murm’ring tide ; 
On land and on sea, 
Wheresoever she fought, 
Trampling Jacobin tyrants 
Or slaves as she ought. 
Of Church and of King 
Still the firmest defence, 
So may she continue 
A hundred years hence. 


Vain prayer! at least if we are to judge of what is to happen at the end of 
the century, from what has happened in the dozen years that have elapsed since 
the writing of the lines just quoted. We do not now stand in the world as we 
did when we trampled Jacobin tyrants and slaves: we are now their friends, or, 
rather, their lackeys. This was not the case “ when this old cap was new.” It 
is dangerous to imitate what is so capital a thing as that famous old ballad, but 
we do not see why we should not suffer a friend to modernise it in the following 


GROAN, BY DERBE CLENCHER, LL.D. GOTTINGEN, AND F.A.S. 


Unsinn du singst, und ich muss untergehn! 
Mit der Dummheit kiimpfen Gotter selbst vergebens. 


Loquitur Britannia. 


My son, the cap is old — 
I, too, draw near my end ; 
The aged almost hold 
Familiar gear a friend : 
But much mine eyes have seen 
They little thought to view ; 
And many a change hath been 
Since this old cap was new. 


The yeoman tilled the land, 
And envied not his lord ; 
Or clutched with patriot hand, 
Should foe advance, the sword. 
The landlord had his rent, 
The pastor had his due, 
The peasantry content, 
When this old cap was new. 


For liberty, their creed, 
Their country, and their king, 
As British men, to bleed, 
They held a holy thing. 
Her sons, thus side to side 
Enranked, to Britain truae— 
She well might walk in pride 
When this old cap was new. 


No tyrant then the law 
Of Britain’s will might brave— 
No flag, unstricken, saw 
Her Union banner wave: 
For Britain dared demand, 
But never stoop to sue, 
Or kiss the wounding hand, 
When this old cap was new. 
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Ah! then her faintest threat 
Respectfully was heard ; 

She had not learned as yet 
To falsify her word. 

For if she warned in vain, 
Her sword then Britain drew— 

Her honour brooked no stain 

When this old cap was new. 


And where she promised aid, 
Her aid was freely given : 
She wretches ne’er betrayed 
Who looked to her and Heaven. 
Neutrality, if sworn, 
She holy kept and true : 
A double face her scorn 
When this old cap was new. 


Once Britain stood alone— 
Alone against the world ; 

Yet from his robber throne 
Her giant foe she hurled : 

But now we court and trust 
That unforgiving crew 

We humbled to the dust 

When this old cap was new. 






O’er all the world awide, 
Where’er her banner flamed, 
Then Britain’s name with pride 
Might be by Briton named. 
With blood to rebels sold 
Her sons did ne’er bedew 
A foreign soil, for gold, 
When this old cap was new. 



















Now, God preserve the King! 
And bless our noble Queen ! 
And in His merey bring 
Such times as once have been! 
Let Him put forth His hand, 
Or else we'll sorely rue 
The changes in the land 
Since this old cap was new. 


Yes, certainly, God preserve the King, and bless the noble Queen! And how 
can we better shew our homage for her; than by printing a song of Hogg’s? It 
was absurdly said in one of the Scotch newspapers, that Hogg had written a 
song, in which he expressed a desire to see the heart of the Queen. Hogg lost no 
time in declaring that he was in nowise related to the late Mr. Cook, the mur- 
derer of the late Mr. Paas, of High Holborn, and never uttered a wish of the 
kind. In fact, the crime for which Burdett (not Sir Francis) was executed in the 
days of Edward IV., was but a trifle in enormity to what all the world would 
have justly deemed the Shepherd guilty of, had he breathed such a thought. To 
defend himself from so dread an imputation, Hogg has sent us the real song 
which he did write, and here it is : 


O saw ye ought o’ the Queen o’ Hearts— 
O’ the hearts 0’ the loyal an’ the true? 

She’s dear to them a’ as their warm life-blood, 

And her love for them she will never rue. 
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But an auld Grey clock* came frae the brook, 
An’ a snappy weazel frae the Broom, 

An’ a wee PISMIRE frae Bedfordshire, 
An’ a PALMER? fu’ o’ froth and fume. 


An’ what d’ye these grubs hae done? 
They’ve set with promise prank an’ lie 

The blackguard foot aboon the Crown, 
To tread on noble pedigree. 

O wae’s my heart! O wae’s my heart! 
That ever I sic day had seen ; 

The adder lies in the Eagle’s nest, 
An’ lack-a-day for our good Queen! 


The adder lies i’ the Eagle’s nest, 
And the rooks are raving far an’ free ; 
And the croakin’ taed rules in the ha’ 
Where lordly manners wont to be. 
I winna live to see the hour, 
But mony a better man will see’t, 
When all the grovelling horde shall cower 
Beneath the royal Eagle’s feet. 


O! that I saw their heads laid lhbw— 
The boasting, sordid, sickening crew 
No more to lift audacious brow 
Against the well-tried; honoured few. 
Hurrah for noble rooks an’ daws ! 
An’ nibblers a’ of low degree— 
For Revolution’s lofty range, 
And glorious mob-majesty ! 


But a truce with politics, agreeable as they are when presented in such a 
form, and addressed to such an object as that which inspires Hogg’s muse. 

The year is ending, or beginning, which you will. How shall we cheer its 
close, or greet its opening, but with ditties breathing love or wine? We shall 
volunteer a couple of songs dedicated to both. 

The deuce take the cards! for they give one No, that will not do! 
Let us remount higher, and chant a paraphrase of Anacreon’s Mscovixei04 wi 
#eus. We believe that that is the right Greek ; but no matter, here is the right 
English — at least, as right as we can make it: 


When my weary, worn-out eyes 
Closed to seek a willing peace, 
And the moon, in midnight skies, 
Glitter’d like a shilling-piece — 
At my door there came a knock, 
O’er my brow a dizziness ; 
Through the pane I gave a look— 
“ Holloa! what’s your business ?” 


There I saw a little boy, 
Frosty-faced and shivering ; 
Forty arrows, like a toy, 
Bent his back, a quiver in. 
“ Let me in,” he cried, “ till day — 
Lost my road in jogging on ; 
I have got the means to pay, 
Put your board a noggin on. 


* A sort of beetle. t A small brown spider. 
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“Men by mercy shew the god — 
Don’t be stupid, pondering ; 
If you send me on the road, 
I shall die in wandering.” 
“ Enter in,” said I, “my lad ; 
Pale, your cheeks with soda vie ; 
Here’s a fire to make you glad, 
Here’s a glass of eau de vie.” 

































To the dying flame he drew, 
Wanted warmth remembering ; 
And his colour backward flew, 
As he puffed the ember in. 
Then he dried his moisten’d hair, 
Then he broach’d a keg or two, 
Then he humm’d a merry air, 
Danced, and cut a leg or two. 






But when he beheld his bow, 
All his joints seem’d sinuous ; 

* Sure,” he cried, “’tis spoilt by snow,” 
And he twang’d continuous. 

“ Lost! oh, lost! unhappy I! 
If ’tis hurt, I die for it! 

You shall be the bullock’s eye, 

Never will you sigh for it.” 






Ere against I could exclaim, 

Fearing some ill luck in it, 

At my heart he took an aim, 
And his arrow stuck in it. 

*‘ That’s a hit— my dart is true ; 
Now,” said he, ‘* away for it !” 

Through a window-pane he flew, 

And left poor I to pay for it. 





But the final ‘hours of 1833 are drawing near. Poor fellow! he had enough 
to repent, and it is no wonder he dies hard. He has been during his last 
moments sighing in hurricanes, and weeping in torrents. Let him depart when 


he will. Here is a bumper-toast in honour of the year 34; may it be better than 
its predecessors ! 


Truth only shews the clouds of wo 
Spread round for life’s confusion — 

I'd rather sun me in the glow, 

Though fleeting, of Delusion! 


For what says Truth upon this day, 
But that “ Time’s passing wave 
Wafts nearer o’er its boundless way 
Our voyage to the grave.” 













Still we rejoice, and hail the hour 
With frolic, feast, and laughter ; 
To the “ New Year” libations pour, 

Nor scan the dread hereafter. 


O’er doubts, o’er sorrow, phantoms pale— 
More fearful, since unknown— 

Delusion kindly draws a veil 

Of gay-wrought hues, her own ! 
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And well we cheat us into mirth— 
And gay excuses frame : 

Since Care too much intrudes on earth, 
We'll put the foe to shame! 


Mock but her rancour, and she flies — 
See! brightly beams the hearth! 
Forget we, there while turn’d our eyes, 

The wintry season’s dearth. 


Against the clattering casements hear 
The storms without that howl : 
We laugh at Winter’s menace drear, 

And pledge him in the bowl. 


Fill high the merry glass !—for pain 
A sweet oblivion borrow ! 

"Twere wiser Pleasure’s cup to drain 
Than Truth’s—if pour’d for sorrow. 


This hour glad brightens o’er the expanse 
Of life’s surrounding gloom, 

Gay as the ruby streaks that glance 
Crowning our goblet’s bloom. 


Enough that true our hearts and warm, 
For this blest hour we live, 

For friendship’s light and beauty’s charm, 
Whate’er the future give. 


Down, then, with gloom !—bid hope arise, 
Bright as the grape’s blood-hue ! 

Our sorrow with the old year dies; 
May joy spring with the new! 


And yet we know not why we should not slide in a few lines in panegyric of 
our own dearly beloved administration at home. It was promised to us that it 
should be a government without patronage, and that promise has been kept by the 
creation and distribution of more places in the three Whig years, than had fallen 
in the Tory five-and-twenty ; by commissionerships without end, by travelling in- 
quisitions, by roving inquiries, by upsetting all offices at home and in the colonies, 
in order that, by new modelling them, they might have it in their power to satiate— 
no, not to satiate, for that is beyond human ability, but at least to cram their 
hungry followers—and by grasping attempts, in many respects successful, to get 
the law, the church, the corporations, the colonies, the army, even down to the 
very schools of the country, clutched into their grasp so firmly, that 


A golden shower 
Of places were their daily dower— 


that there should not be a single person whose ravening mouth ever opened in 
praise of Whiggery, who should not have that mouth in some degree stopped by 
something substantial. Of the Greys it is useless to write. We confess that, as 
the Irish say, we take pride out of the venerable veteran, the amiable patriarch of 
the sept of Grey. Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, despising equally all the 
secret murmurings of his friends and companions in the cabinet, as the open 
roaring of the newspapers opposed to his resplendent government, he holds on 
the even tenour of his way, scattering places upon all his kindred, lay and eccle- 
siastical, with liberal hand. He is right. He would just get the same quantity 
of thanks if he never clapped a Grey upon the public purse; and as for the 
sibilations of the public, he recollects enough of Horace to treat them at their 
worth when quarter-day comes round. And, to do the Whig press justice —the 
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Whig press which is now with such laudable industry publishing the trampery 
collection of the pensions granted for half a century, the beggarly account of 
empty boxes which, for good reasons or bad reasons, have been handed over to 
those whom it pleases them to call state paupers (pretty much with the same 
justice as they might call the landlords land paupers)—the Whig press, which is 
setting down this 70,000/. or 100,000/. as one of the main causes of public distress, 
and the principal occasion of public corruption, is laudably silent on the nepotism 
of Earl Grey, or active (for good reason) in defence of the multiplication of the 
patronage of Lord Brougham. All this is indeed highly to the honour of the 
Whig press. 

For our parts, being firmly convinced that ginger will be hot in the mouth as 
long as mouths and ginger are coexistent in the world, we trouble not ourselves 
especially on the subject. We were rather grieved to see the venerable premier 
so much left to himself as to abandon (if he has abandoned) the design of 
appointing Major-General Ellice to Portsmouth, merely because a rabble of 
newspapers made an outcry against it. It was a petty weakness. True, Ellice 
had no claim, from service, upon the place — true, it was a rank job— true, it 
disgusted the whole army — true, those who had formerly followed old Grey 
through thick and thin, thought this last touch too bad—but what ofthat? Grey 
should have stood firm. Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremoved, he should have 
answered all objections by merely stating the fact, that Ellice was brother of our 
son-in-law, and that, fit or not fit for the place, the place was fit for him. That 
was the true and magnanimous answer, and the growlers night have growled as 
long as growling pleased them. We sincerely hope, that while the veteran premier 
remains in office he will never be guilty of a like indiscretion; and, to do him 
justice, it is not probable. 

And why should not Tom Macaulay get a place under this government 
without patronage? There can be no reason on earth why he should not. He 
has now ten thousand a-year, and much good may it do him. Shall we say 
any thing against ten thousand a-year being given to an old magazine hand, who 
began in Knight’s Quarterly, and campaigned thence upward or downward to 
the Edinburgh? Not we, by our faith! We hope the precedent will plead ; and 
that when other times arrive, and the King will have his own again, the Tories 
will think of us, and give us ten thousand a-year in our turn. 

Considering Macaulay as a magaziner, his papers in Knight’s Quarterly were 
in general full of talent, knowledge, reading, eloquence,—every thing, in fact, 
short of genius. Some of his songs cling to our memory still ; that, for instance, 
on the victory of “ Henry of Navarre.” His classical sketches were marked by 
all the graces of picturesque reading and perfect knowledge, both poetical and 
antiquarian, of the characters and costumes introduced; and his criticisms on 
the Italian poets were agreeable and in the purest taste. We forget whether it 
was in Knight’s Quarterly that he published his translation of the ode of Fili- 
caja; but wherever it appeared it was a brilliant composition. In the Edinburgh 
Review, of the papers attributed to him,—and his style is so peculiar, that there 
cannot be any mistake in the matter,—those which we recollect best, and which, 
we think, attracted most attention, were those on Milton, Johnson,and Walpole. 
He did not bring to the consideration of Milton’s great poems that peculiar 
species of reading, an abundance of which is absolutely necessary for their due 
appreciation; and he evidently had not made up his mind as to the political 
character of his hero; but the article, nevertheless, was a fine one, and shone 
like a star amid the leaden dulness with which Macvey Napier surrounded it. 
The article on Dr. Johnson was introduced by some petty cavils about the 
inaccuracies of Mr. Wilson Croker’s dates, in almost all of which—if not in all— 
Croker, as might be expected, was perfectly right, and the reviewer perfectly 
wrong ; but whether they were right or wrong, nothing could be more paltry. 
In justice to Macaulay it should be said, that this part of the article was 
supposed to come from a different hand; and, to speak the truth, we do not 
suspect him either of the dirt or the drudgery. What followed was in general 
excellent. The graphic picture of the old doctor and his friends, the observations 
upon the vicissitudes, the hopes and fears, the speculations and the disappointments 
of a literary life, the honourable and generous remarks upon the literary character, 
the glowing testimony of approbation borne to the great old man, who had so 
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valiantly fought up through all the perils and sorrows of a hostile world — all 
were in their kind admirable in feeling, spirit, and execution. His last article 
on the Walpoles is also deserving of the highest praise. The shrewd delineation 
of that queer and affected, but sharp and clever creature, Horace Walpole, is 
very fine; and the sketches of his father are vigorous and true. That these 
papers, and all that Macaulay has ever written in the Edinburgh (he wrote a 
far purer style in his boyhood) are defaced by mannerism and affectation, is 
only to say that they are written by Macaulay. The style is the man. 

In parliament, though the Whigs cried him up, it appears to us that he was 
a decided failure. His enunciation combines in itself almost all the defects 
that ruin an orator: and the matter of his speeches was neither practical nor 
poetical. He never ventured on meeting the whole of any subject. You might 
read column after column of his most elaborate orations without being able to 
extract from them a sentence which conveyed a general principle — and when he 
came to details, he showered, certainly, with liberal hand, much historic lore, 
bearing more or less on the question in debate; but, with so many exceptions 
and explanations, that it was evident he might have quoted it on the opposite 
side. It was also impossible not to believe him insincere—the impression which 
he left behind was that of a clever lad (and we fear Macaulay will never be very 
much more) employed upon a college thesis, and emptying the contents of his 
well-filled note-book in support of the affirmative or negative, according to the 
dictate of the imposer of the task. 

At the Leeds election he cut but a poor figure. It was a miserable thing 
to see the champion of the black slaves, whose miseries, if there were any, he 
never could have witnessed, and for whom, therefore, his sympathies must have 
been of the weakest kind, standing forward to gloss over with sickening sophis- 
try his advocacy of the body-and-soul-killing factory tyranny with which he was 
surrounded, aud by the force of which he was returned to parliament. Nor 
are his speeches lately at Leeds any ornament either to his head or his heart. 
But he has obtained his place, and he departs. The ministry, we venture to say, 
were glad enough to get rid of him; for an after-dinner orator, who ventures to 
talk about delicate measures of party-policy, is a most disagreeable appendage ~ 
to any cabinet; nor, though our ministry does contain Lord John Russell and 
some other great authors, are we quite sure that they, or any section of politicians 
in the country—certainly no section of trading politicians—are particularly fond 
of associating themselves with any one whose chief claims upon public notice 
are literary. We think Macaulay might have made a better bargain, but that 
is his own business ; and ten thousand a-year is not a matter hastily to be despised. 
To India, therefore, let him go with flowing sail, and deal among the Hindoos 
even as his father before him dealt among the oppressed and interesting tribes 
of Africa. 

But whether this be or be not a government without patronage, nobody can 
deny that it is a government without politeness, if the Archbishop of Dublin — 
the renowned Dr. Whately—is to be taken asasample. We confess that we 
have scarcely patience to write of this man’s late conduct, and we have not room 
on this last leaf of our Magazine, nor time at this period of the month, to do him 
sufficient justice. But the naked facts of the case are enough of themselves. A 
Popish priest, doing the work to which he has been appointed, tore a Bible from 
the eats of a dying woman, and flung it into the fire as a thing accursed. A 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, of the name of Walker, wrote an account of 
this outrage to the Archbishop of Dublin, requesting from his grace advice how 
to act, so as to give due expression to Christian and Protestant feelings, sorely 
offended by this gross act. The style and temper of Mr. Walker’s letter may be 
judged by the manner in which he makes his appeal :— 


“« Now, my lord, it is because I am led to think that you are as eminently skilled 
in political as in ecclesiastical law and usages, that I have taken the liberty of 
troubling you with the foregoing narration, in the hope that your grace’s wisdom may 
suggest, and your kindness may inform me, whether the law of the land, which so 
strictly intends to guard against the profanation of the Sabbath, has provided against 
the desecration and destruction of the Book which cometh from the King of kings, 
and which, under Him, the king of these realms has sent forward with the impress of 
his authority, to be the guide of his people into the only happiness which is imperish- 
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able—to be the treasure, which, above and beyond every other, the monarch swears at 
his coronation to guard for them, along with the lives, liberties, and properties of his 
subjects.” 


The man who writes thus is no common man ; and yet what was the answer to 
an appeal urged with so much courtesy, so much honourable zeal, and so much 
eloquence? Just this: 


“« Mr. Walker of Bellefield (if there be such a person) should have remembered 
that, in applying to an entire stranger, he should have given references to some one 
known to the person he writes to, who has otherwise no means of ascertaining whether 
the writer is worthy of credit. 

** Dublin, 7th Dec. 1853. 

““P.S. He should not send double letters UNNECESSARILY to one not in parlia- 

ment.” 


Such, incredible as it may appear, is the answer which a Protestant archbishop 
addresses to a complaint of an outrage on the Christian religion—by a man 
mingling high among the peers of Great Britain, to a request couched in the 
most gentlemanlike spirit—by a scholar, to a letter, every line of which shewed 
that Mr. Walker of Bellefield —(if there be such a man? what grovelling imper- 
tinence !)— was a person of education, and powers of composition of no ordinary 
kind. Had the archbishop’s note been addressed from one layman to another, 
it would have deserved a horsewhipping ; as it is, the castigation it merits is far 
more severe. And then the infinite meanness of the postscript! We can tell 
where the heart lies! The insult to the Bible is left without inquiry; but an 
indignant postscript is added, to complain of the infliction of a fourteen-penny 
postage ! 

Oxford has reason to be proud of her son, and Ireland to be duly grateful to 
those who took an English one-and-twopenny professor from the logic schools to 
place him in the seat of Magee. 

But enough: we shall certainly not lose sight of the archbishop, nor of his 
chaplain. 

Adieu! adieu! fast wanes the Year away ; 
Soon shall the bell toll forth its parting chime, 
And we shall number, ere another day, 
Another milestone on the road of time. 


J. Moyes, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





